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^ttt &f]TO,L yap airaaa vtov ipvxh Te/>1 
tou riji ipix-qvdas Copa'Ca fj.6v . 

Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. i. 



Sib Set \av8aveiv iroiovvras, koI pJt) SoKeTv \tyeiv rreirXaa/iii'Ojs dXXct Tre<pvK6Tias. 
tovto yap Tudavbv, (Ketvo 5i ToiivavTioV us yap Trpbs ciri^ovXeijovTa diafi&WovTai, 
Kaffdirep irpbs tovs oivovs tovs ixeixiyp.tvovs. 

Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2, 4. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired : 
but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto. For as it is 
hurtful to drink wine or water alone ; and as wine mingled with water is 
pleasant and delighieth the taste : even so speech finely framed delighteth the ears 
of them that read the story. And here shall be an end. 

2 Maccabees xv. 38, 39. 



Cur igitur ius civile docere semper pulchrum fuit hominumque clarissimorum 
discipulis floruerunt domus : ad dicendum si quis acuat aut adiuvet in eo iuven- 
tutem, viluperetur ? 

ClC. Orator 41, 142. 

And now lastly will be the time to read with them those organic arts which 
enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the 
fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is 2tseful, is to 
be referred to this due place with all her well-couched heads and topics, until it 
be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric, taught 
out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereits, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. 

Milton, Tractate of Education. 
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quidem magno ingenio ac indicia praeditis hominibus) qui nou ipsum statim 
amaverint ac magnopere admirati sint. 

Pietro Vettori. 

Un livre qui mt'riterait de devenir classique. 

Ilmile Egger. 

Die goldene Schrift des Demetrios irepl epixrjveias. 

Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
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l.v the first of the tzvo verses which end his ' story ' the 
author of the Second Book of Maccabees has sometimes been 
thought to be imitating the conclusion of Aeschines Speech 
against Ctesiphon ; in the second it is possible, but hardly 
probable, that he has in mind the passage of A ristotles Rhetoric 
zvhich is printed, together with his own words, at the head of 
the mottos given on the opposite page. A ristotle seems to refer, 
in the illustration he incidentally employs, not to the mixture of 
the li'inc of style with the water of natural expression, but 
rather to the heady drink made by mingling one wine with 
another. His main point is that good writing should so skil- 
fully combine art with nature that the combination shall escape 
detection. Still more happily does Shakespeare, drawing his 
metaphor from the process of growth rather than of fusion, 
proclaim the essential unity of art and nature : — 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean: so, over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
Hy bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 

Winter's Talc, iv. 4. 
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In offering an old treatise on style to modern British youths, 
one can quote no more striking reminder of the fact, which 
young ivritcrs are peculiarly apt to forget, that art is something 
other than an ostentatiotis eccentricity. 

While the two first mottos are thus intended to suggest 
(ivhen supplemented by Shakespeare s lines') the broad truth that 
art is the handmaid and not the rival of nature, the remainder 
have a more restricted bearing. Cicero asks his practical 
fellow-countrymen zvhy training in the art of expression should 
not find its due place in the education of the young ; and Milton 
sketches a course of instruction in rhetoric which includes the 
present treatise on style under the name of ' Phalereus ' (or 
Demetrius of PJialerum), to ivhom it was traditionally at- 
tributed. Milton's high estimate of this work was anticipated 
during the Renaissance by its distinguished Florentine editor 
Pietro Vettori ; and in modern times it lias been endorsed by 
French and German scholars. So that there seems good cause 
for presenting the treatise, noiv for the first time, in an English 
dress, and for commending it to the attention of those young 
learners to whom the appeal of the classical teacher must be 
made anew from generation to generation. 

The Treatise on Style is, in truth, not only a document 
which students of Greek literature and rhetoric zcill find valu- 
able, but also a book of modem interest and significance. From 
the former point of view it is important to observe that, though 
itself probably composed at a date as late as, or even later than, 
the birth of Christ, it preserves tlie best teaching of an earlier 
time, — the teaching of Aristotle's Rhetoric and Theophrastus' 
lost work on Style. And in a multitude of details it throws 
light upon the subtle laivs of Greek rhythm and the finer 
shades of Greek expression. It is, in short, a great aid to 
the study and appreciation of Greek literature on the more 
foi-mal side. 

But I venture to hope that the treatise will also be acknow- 
ledged to have a distinct relation to the theory and practice of 
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modern English composition. Finding its standards in the 
best Greek writers, it advocates qualities such as purity of taste 
and propriety of expression which are none too common in anj^ 
age or country Most of its detailed observations apply to the 
modem no less than to the ancient languages ; and where there 
is divergence, the very divergence is instructive. It is in order 
to suggest its permanent interest that illustrations from modern 
writers have been freely given in the course of the commentary 
The Glossary also has been made full enough to indicate at once 
the richness of the De Elocutione as a repository of rhetorical 
terms and the comparative poverty of Fnglish in this respect. 
Possibly more worh might with advantage be done both by 
English and by classical scholars in ascertaining first of all 
the actual resources, as regards rhetorical vocabulary, of the 
languages with which they are more immediately concerned. 
Some interesting English terms may, for instance, be gleaned 
from the lively and racy Elizabethan critics, one of whom — 
Putteuham — has been occasionally cited in this edition, zvhile 
others will probably soon be accessible in Mr Gregory Smith's 
Elizabethan Critical Essays. And it must be admitted that 
in the field of ancient literary criticism itself a new Lexicon 
of Greek and Latin Rhetorical Terms is a great desideratum, 
— together with other undertakings such as a Study of Greek 
Parody, and English editions of Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria 
{on the model of Dr Peterson's edition of Book X), of the Auctor 
ad Herennium, of Dionysius of Halicarnassus de Compositione 
Verborum and de Oratoribus Antiquis, and of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum attributed to Anaximencs. As a general 
Index Graecitatis has not been appended to the present edition, 
it may be well to take this opportunity of saying that I have 
prepared one for my own use and guidance, but have not printed 
it in view of the length of the Glossary and the number of 
references made to late or otherwise exceptional words in the 
course of the Notes. 

The Bibliography is shorter than in the companion editions 
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of Longinus and D tony sins, but only because less work has been 
done, at home and abroad, in connexion with the De Elocutione. 
// is, I think, practically complete ; no effort has been spared to 
make it absohitely so. In reviewing The Three Literary 
Letters of Dionysius, M. Max. Egger {whose own recent study 
Denys d'Halicarnasse appeared too late for me to profit by it 
when writing the introduction to the present edition) courteously 
pointed out that the Bibliography of the Scripta Rhetorica 
fails to include a paper by M. Mille, entitled Le jugement de 
Denys d'Halicarnasse sur Thucydide, which was published in 
the " Annates de la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux" during the 
year 1889. / beg to thank M. Egger for supplying the omission, 
and can only plead in extenuation the fact of fitful access to large 
libraries. I shall feel sincerely obliged to any other scholars who 
will do the same service as Al. Egger to one who recognises to 
the full the duty imposed upon a modern editor, in a long- 
worked field like that of the classics, not only of advancing the 
study of his subject to the best of his power, but also (and as 
a necessary preliminary) of acquainting himself with what 
others have written in reference to it. 

Among the scholars whose names are included in the present 
Bibliography I feel conscious of special obligations to Vettori 
( Victorius), Spengcl, Schenkl, /Jammer, Durassier and Dahl, 
as zvell as to more general treatises such as Nordeii s Antike 
Kunstprosa and Navarre s Essai sur la Rhetorique grecque 
avant Aristote. Radermacher s edition ivas only published at 
the end of last year when mine was virtually finished, and so 
I have been able to use it but little. My own standpoint, how- 
ever, is in many ivays so different from that of Dr Radermacher 
that it seems unlikely that either edition would, in any event, 
have been much influenced by the other. It is, nevertheless, a 
point of some interest that the need of a new edition should 
have been felt, simultaneously and independently, both in 
Germany and in England. 

I have again to thank my friends for much kind help 
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rendered in connexion with the production of this book. Mr 
A. S. Way has enriched the volume with renderings of the verse 
passages quoted in the course of the treatise, and he has also 
suggested many improvements in the prose translation, and 
contributed the greater number of the English illustrations 
given in the Notes and Glossary. Mr G. />. Mathews and 
Mr W H D. Rouse have done me the favour of reading and 
criticizing the proofs, while I am deeply sensible of the care 
and skill shozen by the Readers of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

W Rhys Roberts. 

The Bank Housk, 
South Norwood. 
fuly 22, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A. Tin Study - of Prose Style amono the Greeks. 

Any detailed history of the Greek theory of prose style 
manifestly lies outside the scope of an edition like the present. 
Nothing more can be attempted here than the selection of 
some representative names and the presentation of a few 
illustrative extracts. Some sketch of the kind, however brief 
it may be, seems a convenient introduction to the Dc Elo- 
aitiouc, which is itself a treatise on the subject of Prose Style. 

I. Early Rhetoricians and Sophists. 

( 1) Empedocles. Rhetoric, of which the theory of prose 
style is a branch, originated in the Greek towns of Sicily 
According to a statement attributed to Aristotle, the inventor 
of rhetoric was Empedocles of Agrigentum (470 B.C )' If 
this be true, yet another achievement must be associated with 
the name of this poet, philosopher, and statesman. But Aris- 
totle, as elsewhere reported (Sext. Empir. vii. 6; Quintil. iii. 
1, S), seems to imply no more than that Empedocles paved 
the way for a more systematic follower, perhaps for Gorgias, 
some of whose favourite figures of speech are illustrated by 
anticipation in surviving verses of Empedocles. 

(2) Corax and Tisias. The first writer to frame a rex 1 '*}, 
or Art of Rhetoric, was Corax of Syracuse. Corax flourished 
about 460 li.C, and his aim, as a teacher of rhetoric, was to aid 

1 Diop. I.acrt. viii. 57, A^kttotAt/s 5' iv rip 2o(pi<jTrj <f>r)<?iv, wp&Tov ' Vjfiwt (5o\\ta 

prjTOpiKTJI' (Vpflf, '/jT)VWVa 01 5ia\( KTiKT)!/. 
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litigants in asserting their rights of property during the re- 
settlement which followed the downfall of the tyrants and the 
establishment of democratic government in Sicily. It seems 
probable that Corax, in his manual, did not treat of the 
subject of style, but confined himself to the topic of probability 
(to etVo?) and to the consideration of the best method of 
arranging the contents of a speech 1 His pupil Tisias developed 
the topic of probability in a treatise of his own, and is said to 
have accompanied Gorgias to Athens in the year 427 B.C. 2 

(3) Gorgias. It is with the arrival in Athens of Gorgias 
of Leontini, who is said to have been a pupil of Tisias, that 
the Sicilian movement begins to make itself felt in the wider 
field of Attic literature. Gorgias, whose long life covered 
nearly the whole of the fifth century B.C., was a man of com- 
manding power and may justly be regarded as the founder of 
artistic prose style" His position at Athens, and his literary 
tendencies, may best be inferred from a passage of the 
Sicilian Diodorus, in connexion with one of Aristotle. Dio- 
dorus says : " When Gorgias came to Athens [the reference is 
t<> the Lcontine embassy of 427 B.c ] and appeared before the 
popular assembly he addressed the Athenians with regard to 
the alliance, and his distinguished style appealed irresistibly 
to their ready wits and love of speech. He was the first to 
employ the more unusual, and more artificial, figures of speech, 
such as antithesis, symmetry of clause, parallelism of structure, 
similarity of termination, and the like. At that time such 
devices were warmly welcomed owing to the novelty of their 
craftmanship, whereas now they seem affected and ridiculous 
to ears sated by their repeated use 4 ." 

1 ^P ( -' n g e l> Art. Script., pp. 23 — 26. 

- Pausan. vi. 17, S. — The chief passages in which ancient authors refer to the 
Sicilian Rhetoric are brought together in C. F Hill's Sources for Greek History 
between the Persian and /'ciofounesiaii Wars, pp. 350, 354 — 356. 

:1 Gorgias' life is variously assigned to the years 496 — 3.XX B.C. and the years 
4S3 — 375 B.C. Its long duration is not questioned. 

4 Diod. Sic. Bibl. Hist. xii. 53, oiVos ovV KaravT-qoas eh to.% 'Adr/vas ko.1 
irapaxOeis ei's toi> 5r]p.ov, dieX^x^V t<ms Adrivatois wepl rrjs avpifiaxias, Kai t(3 
^evi^ovTt rrjs Xefews e^ir\r]^€ tovs 'A0r)vaiovs, 6Was ev<pveis Kai (pt.\o\6yov$. irpwros 
yap exprjaaro roU r?}s X^fws crxvV-0-Tio-p.ois TrepiTTore'pois Kai rrj (piXorexvta Biafa povav 
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The passage of Aristotle occurs in the Rhetoric (iii. 1,9): 
" And as poets were thought to owe to their style the fame 
which they gained notwithstanding the ineptitude of their 
utterances, prose style in consequence took a poetical turn, as 
in the case of Gorgias. And even in our own clay uneducated 
people commonly regard poetical prose as the finest. This 
however is not true ; one form of language belongs to poetry, 
another to prose 1 ." 

While thus criticising him from the standpoint of their 
own day, Aristotle and Diodorus have done less than true 
historic justice to Gorgias. As Strabo (i. 2, 6) recognises, 
artistic prose begins by imitating poetry ; and the task 
which Gorgias attempted was to keep in prose some of the 
colour, warmth and rhythmical movement, to which poetry 
(as represented by Homer or even by Empedocles) owed 
so much of its charm. To make the attempt at all was a 
great merit ; that it should be carried to excess was perhaps 
inevitable. It was a real service thus to have driven home 

o.vtl6(toi% Kai ivokwXois Kai irapiaocs Kai 6p.oioTeXevTOis Kal Tartu ert'pots toiovtois, a 
t6t( fiev Sia t6 ttvov r?js KaraaKevrjs dirofioxys t)^iovto, vvv 8e rrepiepylav lx etv SoKtt 
Kai (paiverai KaTaytXaarov irXeovaKis Kai KaraKdpois Ti94fj.evov. Timaeus seems here 
to be Diodorus' authority : cp. Dionys. Halic. de Lysia, c. 3 (a passage which 
may be quoted at some length because of its importance from this and other 
points of view), rots 8^ Trporipocs ovx avTij 7/ 5i£a fji>, aXXa (iovXbp.evoi Kbap-ov Tied 
wpoaetvai tois X0701S f^XXoTToc rbv ISiwr-qv Kai KareKpevyov els tt)v iroir)TiKr)v <ppdo~tv, 
p.eTa<popats re 7roXXaZs xpiijitevoi Kal virepfioXats Kai rats ILXXais rpoiriKals ISiais, 
dvopt&Tbiv re yXuTTrifiaTiKuv Kai ^vuiv xpfoti xai tuv ovk elwdbroiv i)(i|fijro(iw 
diaXXayrj Kal rrj iXXrj KatvoXoyta KaTairXn)TT6[ievoi tov ISiuttiv. $7)XoT 8e tovto 
Yopyiat re 6 \eovrivos, ev ttoXXois irdvv (popriKr)v re Kai inrtpoyKOv iroiuv tt\v 
Karaa kc ur)u Kai ' ov Trdppu 8idvpdp.fiwv tivwv ' fvia (p'ffeyybp.evos, Kai tQv (Kelvov 
ovvovoiaoTCov oi irepl \iKvp.vibv re Kal NwXoj'. rj\paro 5£ Kal tGsv ' KQi\vi\o~i prfrdpuv 17 
wotrjTtKr) re Kal TpoTriKT) <j>pd<ris, lis p.kv Tipuuds <pri<Tt, Vopytov &p^avTos 7)vIk 'A.6-qva'(t 
irpcOfitvuv KarcirXri^aTO rods aKovovras rrj Sr)p.r)yopta, lis 8e TaXijd^s ^X et > T0 xal 
iraXaibrepov aiei ti davp.a^op.t'vr). QovKv8l8r)S yovv 6 SaifiovtiiraTos tGiv avyypacpiuv 
(v Tt ri(5 iwiTa<f>lip Kai iv rats 8r)p.r)yoplais TrotrjTiKrj KaraaKeurj xpri<yap.(vos ev 7roXXo?s 
e'fTjWaft tt\v epp-qvelav (is oyKOV apa Kal Kbapov dvopdruv ai)8iaTepov. 

1 AriMot. Rhet. iii. 1, 9, tirel 8' oi iroii)Tal XiyovTts evr)dr) 81a tt\v XQiv c86kovv 
vopicaaffat rJ)v8e TTpi 86£av, Sid tovto woi-qTiKT) irpdiTrj lyiveTo X^£is, olov r; Vopyiov, 
Kai vvv (ti oi 7roXXol tQv diraiSeuTbiv tovs tolovtovs otovrai StaXtyeaffat KdXXtara. 
tovto 8' ovk (o-Tiv, dXX' ere 1 pa X6701; Kal iron/)o-euis X^is {otIv. Cp. Dionys. Halic. 
ilc lmitat. ii. 8, Vopyias pev tt)v womfTiK^v ipp-qvelav per^veyKev els X6yovs ttoXiti- 
kovs, ovk d^iiy bp-OLOV t6v f>-ffTopa tois IStJirais dvai. 
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the truth, which Greece never wholly forgot, that form and 
style are of the first importance in prose as well as in verse. 

Gorgias is so important a figure in the development of 
Greek prose style that it will be well to quote in full the 
most considerable of his surviving fragments 1 This passage, 
which is a part — probably the peroration — of his Funeral 
Speech, affords clear traces of those peculiarities which are 
said to have marked Gorgias' style in general. Its rhythmical 
character is obvious, and so are those figures which were sup- 
posed to be specially Gorgian. There is antithesis every- 
where. Parisosis is seen in such balanced clauses as 

ae/xvol fiev 7rpo? toi/? Oeou<f tc5 &iicai(p, 
ocrioi Be 7rpo9 toi"> TO/cea? rrj depaireLq, 

BlKCllOi /J,ei' 7Tp(S T01A' «<7T0U9 T(i> I'aa), 

evae/Seli Be Trpo? toin (plXovs rrj iriarei. 

Homoeoteleuton appears in crvfKpepov . . .irpk-nov, djd\p,ara. .. 
dvadi'ifiaTa. There are instances, also, of compound words 
(BnrXd ovofiara), e.g. epLcfivTOS, tVoVX/o?, evopyrjTO'i, cfiiXotcaXos : 
of far-fetched or poetical words {yXwrrat), e.g. repeats, Blctctos, 
ro/cei/?: of metaphors, e.g. "Ap?/9 employed to denote -courage,' 
and iroOos personified as Regret : and of the free use of 
adjectives, e.g. to irpaov. ..tov avduBavs, epLcfivrov 'Apeo?... 

1 Gorgia>, l-'.pitaph. i'ra^m. : tL yap aTrrjv toIs dvSpdai tovtois iov Sel avSpaat 
irpoaelvai ; t'i Si Kai itpoaqv Civ ov Set irpoaelvai; eiirtlv 5vvalp.r]v a f3ov\op.ai, 
(iov\oip.rjv 8' a Sel, \a6iov p.ev rrjv delav ve'p.eaiv, (pvyiov Si rbv dvOpibwivov (pdbvov 
ovtoi yap eKe'KTrjvTo Zvdeov fiev tt)v aper-qv, ivOpwirtvov Se rb dvTjrbv, woWd p.ev 8t) t6 
wpq.ov eirietKes rod avOdSovs SiKaiov wpoKpivovTes, woWa Se vbpiov aKpij3eias \6yoiv 
bpSoT-qra, tovtov vop.V(ovTe% deibraTov Kai KoivbraTOv vbp.ov, t6 Stop ev Tip SCovti Kai 
\e"yeiv Kai o~iydv Kai noielv </vcu eav>, Kai Siaffa do~Kr}0~avTes pidXiffTa uiv Sel, 
yvwp-qv Kai ptx»p.r)v, tt)v p.ev $ov\evovTes, Trjs S' diroTeXovvTes, depdirovTes tiov p.ev 
abiKios Svotvxovvtwv, Ko\aaTai Se tG>v dSiKios evTvxovvTiov, avdaoeis irpbs t6 o~vp.<pipov, 
evbpyi)T0i irpbs rb irpiwov, Tip <ppovip.tp tt)s yviop.y)S Travovres to dippov <tt)s pibp.r)s>. 
v[3pi<TTai eis tovs vjipinTas, Kbap.101 eis tovs Koap.iovs, &<po/ioi eis tovs depbftovs, Seivoi 
ev toIs Setvols. p-aprvpia Se tovtiov Tpbiraia eaT-qaavTO tlov iroXe/xitov, Aids p.ev 
dyd\paTa, ainwv Se dvadrjpiaTa, ovk direipoi oure ep.<pvTov"Apeos ovre vofxlp.iov epioTiov 
ovTe evowXiov IpiSos ovTe (pi\oK&\ov eip-qv-qs, aepvoi p.ev irpbs tovs deovs Tip SiKaiip, 
6V101 Se irpbs tovs ro/c^as Trj depaireia, SiKaioi piev irpbs tovs do~Tovs Tip icrip, evaefieis 
Se Trpbs tovs (pl\ovs Trj nio'Tei. Toiyapovv ai/Twv dirodavbvTivv b irbOos ov a'l'^aire^ai/ev, 
dXX' adavaTOS ovk ev ddavaTois adp-aai %i) ov $iovto>v. 
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vofiLiuav ipa>T(oi>, /ctX. 1 Such a style is elaborate to weariness ; 
but in estimating its possibilities, we must remember its in- 
fluence not only on fashionable poets like Agathon, but on 
great prose-writers beginning with Thucydides himself-. It 
diffused the habit of scrupulous attention to form in prose- 
writing over a much wider circle of authors than that (large 
as it was) of the rhetorician's own immediate pupils such as 
Polus, Proxenus, Licymnius, Alcidamas, Isocrates. 

(4) Sophists. From its eastern, no less than from its 
western, colonics Greece received aid and stimulus in the 
formation of an artistic prose style. If from the Sicilian 
Gorgias she learnt the lesson of eveireia, or 'beauty of 
language,' she was instructed in the secrets of opdoeTreia, or 
'correctness of language,' by sophists like Protagoras of 
Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. 
Protagoras may be said to have founded the science of 
grammar ; Prodicus busied himself with etymological ques- 
tions and with the distinction of synonyms ; Hippias of Elis 
lectured on points of prosody as well as of grammar ; 
Theodorus of Byzantium introduced new terms for the sub- 
divisions of a speech. The most important of all the sophists, 
from the standpoint of style, was Thrasymachus, who was 
born about 457 and flourished from 430 to 400 B.C. The 
work done by Thrasymachus was so important that his name 
may well be coupled with that of Gorgias as a founder of 
artistic prose. It was his great merit to have recognised the 

1 According to Aristotle (R/iel. iii. 3), Gorgias did not shrink from such com- 
pounds as WTwx6/J-ov<ros and /caTevopK-qvavTas, nor from such metaphors as x^ u P^ 
Kai evatfia to. wpdynara and <ru Bt ravra ai<JXP w * ^ v twfipat nanus 5i idipiaas. 
Cp. jr. ij\p. iii. 2, tclvttj Kai to. tou Aeovrtvov Vopylov yeXarai ypdtpovros ' A^pt-rjs 6 
tCiv HtpoCbv Zei'is,' Kai ' Vvttcs t/j.\f/vxoi T&<pot.' See further Blass, Att. Bereds.- 
i. 63 ff., Navarre, /-'.ssai stir la Rhctoriqne grecque avant Aristo/e, pp. 86 ff. 

- For Agathon reference may be made to an article on ' Aristophanes and 
Agathon ' in the Journal of Hellenic- Studies, xx. pp. 44 — 58, esp. p. 48 : t6 piv 
■wdpepyov tpyov Cis irotovp.cffa, | to 5' Ipyav 10s irdpcpyov {xirovovp.(da. The fullest 
characterisation of the style of Thucydides will be found in Mass, Alt. Bered.tr i. 
pp. 203— 244. Cp. also Norden, Antike A'nnsl/>rosa, i. pp. 96 — ioi, Jebb in 
Helliniea, pp. 306 tt., ( roisct, Thueydide, pp. 102 IT., and Histoire de la litle'ratiire 
gre< que, iv. pp. 1 55, ff. Dionys. Italic, de Lys. c. 3 (quoted on p. 3 supra) and de 
Thtieyd. c. 52 should at the same time be consulted. 
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period as an essential of good rhythmical prose. Of his style 
the following is a specimen : 

i/3ov\6/j.i]v <2> A6i]vaioi /J.£Tacr\eiv ckciVou tov ^povov tov 7ra\aioii 
Kai tiZv Trpa.ypa.Twy [ i]i iKa (ri(o7rar aire^pi] Tots I'tourepois | raJr T£ 
Trpay/jLarwy uvk avayKa^ovrwr ayopeveiv | Kai rwr Trpeo~f3vT€pwy 6p$cos 
T)/i' — o\ir £7!-(rpo7r€i'orTior j! £7T£i§7> 8 €19 toiovtov y/xas ai edero ypovov 
6 oW/xajr j oj(tt£ (rus /n€r e\— pastas) T7;s — (!A.£<ds uKorar, , ras S« 
o~vp<popa<i (opaV) aiTuis Kai Tiirrwr tu peyiaTa. pi] dewy epya elvai 
tt}<; T, ',\'/'S ! aAAa Ttoi' iwip\e\r]6^ TU)i- | urayxT) 87; Aeyeir | •>} yap 
dvat'cr^i^Tos 77 KcipTfpwTaTOi e'cttu' i orxris itap.apTa.reiy eavror eti —aptiei 
rots fiovXophois I Kai ttJs ereptor £~i f3ov\i]S te Kai \aK('as | avTos v~n. 
(T\)j(T€L tul<; amas' 

It was the belief of Theophrastus, as Dionysius tells us, 
that Thrasymachus was the originator of that periodic struc- 
ture which " presents the thought in a compact and rounded 
form'-." Dionysius also states that Thrasymachus devised a 
middle style, standing midway between the extremes of 
elaboration and plainness, and anticipating (in some sense) 
the styles of Isocrates and Plato 1 ' 

II. Attic Orators. 

( 1 ) Antiphon. Antiphon, who heads the list of the Ten 
.Attic Orators, was born about 480 !'..<"., and was put to death 
in the \ ear 411, after delivering the masterly defence so 
highly extolled by Thucydides 4 His dignified and austere 

1 Divided here as l>v Ula^, .-///. /icrcds.- i. 254. The fragment, interesting as 
it is, does not altogether accord with the statements of Aristot. Kliet. iii. S and 
Cic. Or. 30 IT., 174 ff. Hut the fragment itself, and the remark with which it is 
introduced, should lie examined in I>ionys. Hal. de adm. vi die. in 7>emos//i. c. 3 
(Isener-Radermaeher s text); ami reference should he made to Norden, Kunst- 
prostu i- pp. 42. 43- 

- Oionys. Hal. dc l.ys. c. : rj crvaTpi<f>overa to. vornxara Kai crrpoy yr\w<; 
eK<p4povcra \e'£is. 

3 Dionys. Hal. de adm. 77 die. in J^emosth. c. 3. 

4 Thucyd. viii. 6$: r)v 5e 6 tt]v yvw^v ravr-qv eiirwv lletaavSpos, Kai ra\\a 
in rod wpo<pavovs irpadv^OTaTa ijvyKaTa\vaas tov Sijfxov 6 [xtvToi dirav to Trpdyfj.a 
^Vfdeh 6'rw Tpbirui KaT^aTt) es tovto Kai eK TrXeicrTOv (Trifj.e\r]Oeis Ai>Ti(p^v tji-, dvr/p 
' Adijvaiwv tG>v Kad' eavTov apeTrj re ovdevbs effrepos Kai KpaTiCTOs (v$v,u.-qdrivaL 
yevdfievos Kai a 71-017; eiwelv, Kai es nev drjfj.ov ov Trapiwv ov8' e's &\\of dyuifa eKouo-tos 
ovdeva, dW virbTTTLJS Tt$ ir\r/dci. 5ia 86^af SeifdTyjTos dLaKei/xevos, rot's /xevToi 
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style, in which Thucydides and he closely resemble each 
other, may be illustrated by the following short example : 
e/3ovXop,7)v ixev ro cu>Bpe*i TTjv Bvvap.iv rov Xeyeiv Kai rrjv ep.- 
rreipiav row irpayp,dr(ov | laov p.01 KaQeardvai rfj re avp,cpopd 
Kai Totf Kaicol*; -rot? yeyevrjpevoit | vvv Be rov puev trerreLpapai 
rrepa rov 7rpoo~7]>covro<; | rov 8' evBerjs eipi pdXXov rov avp,- 
(pepovros || ov p.ev yap pe eBei Kcucoiradelv rw croipari fiera 
t>)? ama? ri}<; ov rrpoariKovari<; | evravdol ovBev pe oj(peX7}o~ev 
i) epireipia \ ov he p,e Bel awOipjai p,erd t?;? dXijOeias elirovra 
ra yevop.eva \ ev rovrto fie f$Xdtrrei r) rov Xeyeiv dBvvap.ia 1 
Antiphon is the first extant Greek writer who unites the 
theory with the practice of rhetoric. A special interest in 
the history of Greek style attaches to his Tetralogies, because 
they are so closely influenced by the sophistic movement. 

(2) Lysias. Lysias, the son of the Syracusan Cephalus, 
was born at Athens, where he settled in 412 B.C. after spend- 
ing some of his early years in Thurii. At Athens he won a 
great reputation as a writer of speeches to be delivered by 
clients in the law-courts. He was regarded, by later critics, 
as the most distinguished representative of that plain style of 

&yu>vifo/j£i'Ovs Kai iv dtKaaT7)pi(fi Kai ec SrifKji irXuara els dvrip, 8<ttis £vfj.j3ov\ev<rat.T6 
ti, SvpcLfievoi ihipektiv. Kai avr6s re, itreidr] [p.ere'aTT) r) SfiixoKparla Kai es aydvas 
KareaTT]] ra tC>v TtrpaKoaitov ev varipip ixtTairajbvra iiirb rov S-q/iov tKaKovro, aptara 
(paiverai tu>v /xixP 1 tpou virep avruv tovtwv, airiadels lis ^vyKaT4<TTi](re, Oavdrov 
5Ui)v an o\oyr)<rap.cv os. This passage has been transcribed because (though not 
part of a Thucydidean Speech) it may suggest to the student a comparison 
between the styles of Antiphon and Thucydides : cp. the references given on p. 5, 
n. 2 supra. The design of the present introduction is rather to bring into relief 
the less familiar names, e.g. that of Gorgias. The direct influence of Gorgias, and 
of the early rhetoricians and sophists generally, may possibly have been exaggerated 
by the Graeco- Roman critics whose thoughts were turned almost entirely to 
oratorical prose. Yet all the best Greek prose was intended to please the ear, and 
Gorgias in particular popularised a fine instrument of expression. Let the 
antithetic phrase once be loaded with thought as in Thucydides, and we see how 
valuable an instrument the X^fis dvTiK(ip.e'vr) may be made. " In general there 
can be little doubt that the excesses of the early rhetoricians, like those of the 
euphuistic writers of the time of Elizabeth, tended both to refine and invigorate 
the language of prose, and to render it a more adequate vehicle of thought than it 
had hitherto been " (Thompson, Gorgias of I'lalo, p. 17"). 

1 Antiphon, </<■ Cin-J. Herod., init. The style of Antiphon is fully treated in 
J ebb, Alt. Or. i. 1 fS ff. and in Hlass, Alt. Herais.- i. pp. 1 10 ff. 
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oratory which copied the language of ordinary life. But the 
simplicity of Lysias is a studied simplicity ; it is the result 
of an art that can conceal itself. Dionysius points this out 
clearly. He remarks that Lysias, in contrast to his pre- 
decessors, can invest a subject with dignity although he uses 
only the most commonplace words and refrains from all 
poetical embellishment. "But," he adds, "though he may 
seem to express himself like ordinary people, he is vastly 
superior to any ordinan - writer 1 " The following excellent 
example of the simplicity and directness of Lysias is given 
elsewhere by Dionysius : 

avayKaiov p,oi So/ce? (tvai ) (3 uYSpes SiKaarai, irepi rr/s <j»i\ias Trjs 
i/J.r}<; Kai Ttj<; <PcpevtKov irpmrov tlirelv 7rpds v>/xa9, 'i a p/^Seis vp.wv 
Oavfidcrrj, oti V7rep ovSei'os vp.(Zr irwiroTf. eip^Ktus 7rpoTepoi' VTrkp tovtov 
vvvi \eyo). ep.oi yap, (3 ai'Spes SiKaorai, ^cVos i)v Kr^<^)icrdSoTos 6 tovtoi' 
Trarijp, kol ore icptvyofia', iv ®ijf3ai<; Trap' cKctru) KaTqy6p.rjv kol tyuj 
Kai aAAos ' ABrjvaiwv 6 f3ov\6p,ei'o<;, Kai TroAAa. Kai ayaOa. Kai iSia Kai 
Brj^ocrta TtaOovrts vtt avrov €is rrji' 7/pierepai' avrdov KaTi]^.8op.(r. eVei 
8' ovy ovtol Tat? aurals Treats ixprjaai'TO Kai (j)vyd8e<; 'AOiji'a^e 
dtfiiKOVTO, riyovpLtvos Ti]v p,eyLaTi]r avrois 6<f>ei\tiv X"P U ' °fT(09 oiKeiios 
uvroi'S u7^^S6iap?p•, wcrre p,77§era yvwvai Ttor tlcriovrw, el /xrj tis irpo- 
repov tjTTUTTaTo, oVoTepos ijpojv ekckt^to rrji' oi'kiW. oTSe pur oSi' Kai 
^epe'iiKOS, (L arSpes 8iKa<rrai, oti 7roAAoi Xiyf.iv tlaiv ep.ov 8eii'OTepoi 
Kai piaAAov ToioiVan' TTfiayfxaTW tpTTfipoi, a'AA' op.o>f r/yciTai rryi' tp-T^ 
oiKcioTT^Ta TnaTOTaTrjr tivai. ai(r\p<>i' ovv pun SoKti eiyui KeAoioiTos 
toi'tou Kai 8eop.eV(ir tu StKaia avrw fiorjOytrai TrepiiSftr aiVdi', Ka#' daw 
oid 1 ; T tip.i eya!, toji' r7r' 'ArSpoKAei^ou 8e8op.€i'iov OTtpijOrjvai 1 '. 

(3) Isocrates. Isocratcs was born in 436 B.C., and died 
in the year of the battle of Chaeroneia (338 B.C.). He was 
regarded in antiquity as a disciple of Gorgias who followed 
his master in his elaborate attention to form, while avoiding 
his use of poetical diction. As a political pamphleteer he 

1 Dionys. Hal. de Lys. c. 3: koI ovk (iri To^ry ixovov eiraivtiv aurbv a^iov, dXX' 
oti Kai aefj.ua Kal irepiTTa Kal /xeydXa (palveadai Ta irpdy/xara iroiei tois Koivordrois 

Xpuiyuepos 6vbp.a<n Kal ttoit]tikt~)s ovx awTbiievos KaraaKevrjs b/xolus 5e rots iSuvrats 

8ia\ty(cr8ai SokQv TrXeTarov ooov ibuirov 5ia<p^pei. 

2 Lysiae fragm. cxx. : Dionys. Hal. <ie Isaeo, cc. 6, 7. — The cardinal Attic 
virtue of crarp-qveia is as well exemplified in this extract as in any that could be 
adduced. 
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was unsurpassed in his own day. Through his influence on 
the later rhetorical schools, and especially on Cicero, he has 
done much to shape the literary prose of modern Europe, 
a manner less rigidly Attic than that of Lysias contributing 
greatly to his wide popularity Some of his characteristics 
are thus described by Dionysius : " Isocrates' great aim is 
beauty of diction, and he cultivates the elegant rather than 
the plain style. Hiatus he shuns because it destroys harmony 
of sound and spoils smoothness of utterance. He endeavours 
to include his thoughts in a period, or circle, which is quite 
rhythmical and not far removed from the metre of poetry. 
His works are better suited for private reading than for 
forensic use. Accordingly his discourses can be declaimed in 
public assemblies or thumbed by the student, but will not 
stand the test of the legislative assembly or the law-courts, 
where much is needed of that passion which attention to 
the period is apt to quench. Further, similarity of sounds, 
symmetry of members, antitheses, and the entire apparatus 
of similar figures, abound in his writings and often mar the 
general effect of the composition by importuning the ear' " 

The following extract may serve as a brief example of 
the style of Isocrates : 

ovrto Se 7ToAitikojs ei^oi', ware Kai -ra? crracreis Ittolovvto 7rpos 

a\\7j\0V5, OV\ OTTOTtpOl TOVS £T£pOVS d7roA«<raVT€S TWV XolTTlZv ap£<>V<TlV, 

aAA' biroTtpoi <p8ijo~ovTat. Trjv 7toA.ii> dyaOov ti TTOirjcavrf^' kol ras 

craipeias avvrjyov ov\ virip twv ioYu crvp.<pepovTU>v, aAA iiri Tt) tov 

TrX.r}6ov<; aJ^eAeta. tov olvtov 8e rpoirov kcu to. to>v aAAwi' Siwkovv, 

OtpaTrtvovTv; aAA* ov% vfipi^ovTCi tovs "EAAr/i/as, Kai (TTpaT-qytiv oiopuvoi 

1 Dionys. Hal. de Isocr. c. 2, b yap dvr)p oCtos tt)v evtweiav iK iravrbs Siuntei Kai 
tov y\a<j>vp£is Xiyetv <7Toxaf«"ai fiiWov 17 tov d<pe\Qs. tCiv re yap (puvrjifTuv ras 
TrapaWr/Xovi dicreis lis fV\i/ou<ras ras apfiovtas tu>v tfxw Kat T V" X«6TJjTa t<2k 
<p06yyuv \vp,atvofx.ii>as irepilo-Tarai, wtpibStp le Kai kvkXi^) wepiXafifidveiv rd vo-f)fx.ara 
iruparat pvdfioeiSu irdvv Kai ov iroXv dirix QVTl T0 " toit/tikoO fih-pov, dvayvuxrejjs re 
jtdMov oUtLorepbs (ariv yj xPV (Tfus - TotydpToi ras niv (ViSe/feis ras iv raU 
iraviryvptai Kai ttjv (k x ei P 0S dtuiplav Qipovoiv avrov ol \6yoi, tovs Si iv iKK\i)alais 
«ai 5tKao~TT)piois dyu/vas ovx vwofxivovo'i. tovtov Si atrtov, Sti iro\v rb wadr)Tticbv 
iv tKflvois (Ivat Sti " tovto Si 7)/ci<rTa Six eTai TfpioSos. at re irapop-oidicras Kai 
irapi<r<i)Otis Kai rd dvridtTa Kai rras 6 tG>v toioutuv oxVP-dTuv k<4o>os wo\vs icrri Trap 
aim? xal \virei woWaKis tt)v 6Xhr)v KaTaaKtvT)V wpocrio-Tdatvo^ reus &Koah. ("p. c. 13 
it'll/., 6 Tiif irtptbSwv j>v6nb%, (k iravTbt StdiKuv rd y\a<pvpbv. 
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8etr dXXd jxrj Tvpavfclv olvtwi', kol pdXXov €TrL&vp.ovvTes rjyepoves ij 
SecnroraL Trpo(rayopevecr6ai kol o"u)T?/pes dXXd p.ij Xvp.e<xn'€<; airoKaXeladai, 
rw — oieir cr irpocrayoyu.ei'01 Tas 7roAei5, aXX' ov jSi'a KaTa<xTpe<£op.eroi, 
7rtcrroT€pots /uev rots Xoyois rj rrr tois opxois ^pw^aei'ot, tcus S« o~uj'$r/Kais 
aicrn-fp dray/cats ippttiew dfioirTcs, ovy ourcos eVl tous Sui acrTttai? p.eya 
(ppofuvi T£s ok e~t tJ> craic/>porojs £v/r (piXoTip.ovp.eroi, TTjV avriji' diioi'i'Tes 
yi'ojp.rjv e\etr T^pos Tors ?/T7ous" i/vz-ep tois KpetTTOw; ttoos acpds clvtovs, 
t8ta p.cr acrTij Tas hitwi' —aXcis J/yoi'/xcroi, KOti v/r 8c iraTpiSa. Ti]v 'EXXaSa 
vo/xi^ovres siVai' 

Isocrates was the most indefatigable and successful of 
teachers. Among his pupils, who were numerous and eminent, 
may be mentioned statesmen and orators such as Timotheus, 
Lycurgus, Hyperides and Isaeus, and writers such as the 
historians Theopompus and Ephorus 2 The fj-eXirai, or exer- 
cises, which he set to his pupils and for which his own 
writings served as models, were a principal part of his system 
of teaching. He is also said to have composed an Art of 
Rhetoric, of which one of the most characteristic precepts 
would appear to have been that "prose must not be merely 
prose, or it will be dry ; nor metrical, or its art will be un- 
disguised ; but it should be compounded with every sort of 
rhythm, particularly iambic or trochaic 3 " The task Isocrates 
set before him was, as he himself says, to use the words of 
ordinary life as opposed to the far-sought vocabulary of the 
poets, and at the same time to employ musical and rhythmical 
language, which should be as various as the thoughts expressed 4 . 

1 Isocr. Panc;cyr. 7<j -Ni (eil. J- Sandys). 

- To l'.phorus i~. attributed (cp. A'//,-/. Gr ii. 71, ed. Spen^el) a treatise wepi 
.V't'tws : so that he transmitted his master's doctrine theoretically as well as 
practically. 

J Isocr. Tech. fr. 6 (15enselcr-I51ass), o\us St 6 \byos fti] \6yos (arw, ^-qpov yap' 
Hi)Sk inntrpos, Karacpavts yap. a\\a fiefii\Du} iravri pvd/j.<p, fxaXtara ianftiKU) 17 

4 Isocr. Erag. 9, tois p.kv yap iroir)Tais ttoWoi de'dovTai kSct/moC Kai yap 
ir\r)<Ti.a<;ovTas tovs 9eoi>s tois dvdpwwois olbv t' ai)Tols Troiijaai, Kai BiaXeyofievovs Kai 
o-vvaywvL^oixivovs ols av [iovX-qdGxn, Kai wepi tovtuv 5-qXGio-ai firj fxbvov tois TeTay/xevots 
6vbp.atnv, dXXd to. p.ev fecots, rd Bi Kaivots, rd 5e fneTa(popais, Kai fxrfSiv wapa\i.ire~ii>, 
dXXd 7rdVi tois ei'Secu diairoiKiXac tt)v iroirjcriv tois 5e trepi tovs \6yovs ovdiv e^ecrTi 

TWV T010VTU1V, d\\' dTTOTO/MOS Kai TW1> OVOjXaTOlV TOIS TToXiTlKOlS (xbvov Kai TU1V 

evdvp.T)p.dToiv Toh irepi avTas Tas Trpd&is avayKatbv ecm xPV°'^ a ^ Contra Sophistas 
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Much of the teaching of Isocrates and his predecessors is 
supposed to be embodied in the treatise on rhetoric (ttoXitikoi 
Xoyoi, not pr^ropiKt), is the term used by the author himself) 
known as the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, commonly (though 
the evidence is not absolutely conclusive) attributed to the 
rhetor Anaximenes, who was a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great and accompanied him on his campaigns. The work 
is purely utilitarian in aim, and is composed in that sophistic 
spirit which moved the indignation of Plato and Aristotle. 
As a practical manual for the use of the advocate it stands 
high, while in its lack of philosophic breadth and scientific 
method it is as far as possible removed from the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. The bulk of the treatise is, naturally, occupied 
with a consideration of the proofs, presumptions, and fallacies 
by the aid of which a cause may be won. But it is 
rather strange that so practical a work does not seem to 
recognise a separate department of style. The contents of 
the chapters (cc. 24 — 28) devoted to epfirjveia, or the art of 
expression, are at once miscellaneous and meagre. They deal 
cursorily with such topics as two-membered periods, per- 
spicuity, the article and connective particles, hiatus and 
ambiguous words, and the figures dvrideai,<;, 7raplcrco<ri<;, 
irapofioicoai<; (viz. parallelism in sense, structure, sound). 

(4) Demosthenes. The Ten Attic Orators were Anti- 
phon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Deinarchus. For the pur- 
poses of this outline sketch, Demosthenes (384-322 H.c.) is 
the only remaining name which need occupy us, and that 
but for a moment 1 

16, <pVP- 1 yo-p iyw twv ixkv iSewv, i$ wv tovs \6yovs aVairas Kai \tyofxtv Kai <tvvtl- 
6ep.tv, \aj3uv tt)v (iri<TTrifi7)i' ovk elvai twv irdvv XttXernOi', ijv rts avrbv wapaSip fir/ 
T015 paSiws viri<TX"ovfJ.ivois, dXXa rots dddffi ti irtpi avrdv t6 Si tovtwv itjS cKa<TTw 
twv irpayn&Tuiv as Set irpo(\iadai Kai yuifai 717)69 dXXrjXas Kal rdfai Kara Tpdirov, (ti 
5( twv Kaipwv firt Stapt-apreiv, dXXa Kai tois iv8vp.j]ixa<ji irptwbvTws 8\ov t6v \6yov 
KaxaTroikiXai Kai tois 6v6p.a<rtv ivpvdpnas Kai novaiKws elirelv, ravra Si ttoXXtjs 
(jtiu«X< las SftaOat Kal i/'i'X'? s dvSpiKrjs Kal S^affTtKTjs Ipyov ctvai, ktX. 

1 Of the four orators here chosen Antiphon is typical of the grand style, Lysias 
of the plain, Isocrates of the middle, while Demosthenes is the ' 1'roteus' of style. 
All four are students, though not all are teachers, of prose style. 
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Demosthenes was no teacher of rhetoric, nor did he leave 
behind him any manual of the art. But his immediate 
triumphs were great ; and after his death the written remains 
of his oratory gradually won him a place as a recognised 
master, and supreme model, of eloquence. W hen the practice 
of imitation (/it <//.?/ en?) became a regular feature of the training 
given in the rhetorical schools, his influence was widely 
extended. By some of the best critics — by Cicero no less 
than by Dionysius — he was regarded as combining, with 
peculiar success, the excellences of all previous styles and 
orators. His sensitive observance of the most delicate shades 
of rhythm and harmony will be touched upon presently. No 
better illustration of his nervous and emphatic style could be 
given than one quoted by Dionysius (dc adm. vi die. in 
DemostJi. c. 2l) from the Third Olynthiac : 

/carrot cTKe'i/'acr^', <3 aV8pes 'AOrjvaloi, a tis ar Ke(pd\ai tiirelv £X ot 
t<dv T eVl, Tair 7rpoyora)i' tpyuv Kal twv i<f> iftoir. earai 8« /3pa^i'S kou 
yvwpi/jLO'; vfuv 6 Aoyos - ov yap dAAorpiois vfui' ^pui/ie'vois TrapaSeiyfxacrtv, 
aAA.' oiKEtois, <S ai'Spes ' AOrp'aloi, £v8aip.o<riv e£e(TTi ytviaBai. ckcm'oi 
tolvvv, ols ovk i\apCt,ovd' oi Aeyoi'Tes oi'S e<f>t\ovv airovs wmrep u/xas 
ovrot vvv, irix'tt pXv Kal TerrapaKOiT trr) tiZv KWtjvwv ?/p£ai' Ikovtwv, 
irXelu) 8' y p.vpia ru/Van - ' eis njv aKpowoXw avrfyayor, VTri^KOvtv 8' o 
Tavrip' Tijv xtopav i^ujf aiTois j3acnX(v<; r uxnrtp tort TrpoafjKov fiapfiapov 
EUrjai, TToXXa. Se Kal kuAA koI irtty] Kai i'avp.a\ovi'Tt<; wrijirar rpo7rai' 

(UTI)l (TTpaTtVO/JLtl'Ol, lldl'Ol 8' U.1'0 p(l)TTW V Kp(lTTU) T»)r £7T(. TOIS SpyOlS 

So£ar t<Hv <p6ovovvTb)v Karekiirov, kt\. (Demosth. Olynth. iii. 23 ff.). 



III. Plato and Aristotlk. 

(1) Plato. In Plato (428-347 B.C.) and Aristotle (384- 
322 B.C.) we find rhetoric raised to an altogether higher plane 
than it had hitherto occupied. Its treatment is conceived 
philosophically 1 . In the Gorgias Plato, alienated by the 
extravagances and unscrupulous methods of the sophists and 

1 Conceived with a <t>C\o<xo<pla very different from that of Isocrates, who can 
hardly be thought to have fulfilled altogether the hopes expressed in the words : 
<f>vcrei yap, i5 0iXe, eveari tis <pi\o<jo<pia rfj toO avSpbs diavotq. (Plat. Phacdr. 279 a). 
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rhetoricians of his own and earlier times, affirms that Rhetoric 
is no art but a mere knack (rpifir), ifjareipia). In the f 'haednis 
he takes a wider view, and traces the outlines of a philosophical 
rhetoric, based alike on dialectic and on psychology. 

It has sometimes been thought, perhaps with insufficient 
reason, that when Plato composed the Phaedrus he intended 
to write subsequently a systematic treatise on rhetoric, in- 
cluding the art of expression. Be this so or not, he has in 
the course of the Phaedrus made a most important con- 
tribution to the theory of composition in suggesting that 
" every discourse ought to be constructed like a picture of 
a living organism, having its own body and head and feet ; 
it must have middle and extremities, drawn in a manner 
agreeable to one another and to the whole 1 ." 

Much of Plato's best criticism on style is conveyed by the 
indirect method of parody. Lysias is thus treated in the 
Phaedrus 230 E (where, however, the passage recited by 
Phaedrus may be a genuine production of Lysias) ; Prodicus 
in the Protagoras 337 A — C ; and Agathon in the Banquet 
195 — 197 2 . The subject of Plato's own wonderful style in its 
various phases is too large for cursory treatment. But it is 
to be noted that the ancient critics discerned its strong poetic 

1 Plat. Phaedr. 264 C, dXXa r65e ye ofyW at <pdvai &v, deiv ir&vra \6yov uiairep 
fipox avvearavai awfxa ti %x 0VTa "■vrbv clvtov, ware /uijre a.Kt<pa.\ov tlvai /x^re Arrow, 
dXXd fUaa re fx* 1 " Ka ^ & K P a < irpivovr dXX^Xcns nal t$ SXy yeypa/ifiiva. The 
passage is translated in S. H. Butcher's Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art-, 
p. 1S8, where it is pointed out that Aristotle took this idea (which in Plato applies 
to prose no less than to verse) as the basis of his theory of dramatic art. — Cp. 264 B 
ibid., oil 5' fx eis T '" < * dvayK^v \oyoypa<piK-/)V, jj Tavra ineivos ovtws £<pe$rjs wap 
dXX?)Xa Idrinev. — Kor sincerity in art, cp. 260 E ibid., tov 51 Xtyttv, <pi)alv 6 Aclkuii/, 
irvnos Ttx vr l & v(v T0 " dXijfle/os r)<p9ai o«t' iariv oiDre /at) wod' varepov yivajrai. 

'-' A systematic collection of the parodies and literary references found in Plato 
and in Aristophanes would be a useful contribution to the study of Greek literary 
criticism. The slightest hints dropped by literary artists so transcendent as Aris- 
tophanes and Plato are of the utmost value. How much light, for instance, is 
thrown on the poetic art by Plato's references to inspiration in the Ion and the 
Phaedrus (245 a), or even by his own half-profane conversion of the opening of 
the Iliad into prose narrative {Rep- i". 393 !'» E > 394 A )- T |le prose-poet has 
here accomplished his self-imposed task with consummate skill, but in so doing 
has (as he was fully aware) demonstrated that to destroy the artistic form of a 
work of art is to destroy the work of art itself. 
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vein, and some even thought that they detected in it the in- 
fluence of Gorgias 1 . The author of the Dc Sublimitatc (xiii. i) 
adduces the following passage as an example of the manner 
(tu7to?) of Plato : 01 dpa <ppov/]aeco<; icai dper/)? aireipoi, evw- 
%ict£9 Be Kai tok toiovtols aei avvoine<; kcLtcd co? hoiKe (pepoprat, 
teal TavTj] irXavwi'Tcu Bid /Siov, 7rpo? Be to d\?;#e9 ai'co out' 
dpe/3\e\jrav Trdo-TTOTe ovt dpt]vey6ri<jav ovBe f3e(3atov re Kai 
Ka8apd<; 7]Bovi]<i iyevcravTO, dWd ftocncij/AdTcov 81/crjv kcito) del 
t3\e7rovTe$ Kai xeKvcpore*; els jrjp Kai eU Tparre^as /3oaKovrai 
^opra^ofMevoi Kai oyevovTes, Kai eieKa Tr/<; tovtwv irXeove^ias 
\aKTi^ovTe$ Kai KvpiTTOvre^ aWrjXovs aiBrjpols Kepaat Kai 
oirXals diroKTivvvovai Bi <nr\rjaTlaj' (PI. Rep. ix. 586 A). 

(2) Aristotle. It is perhaps to the hints thrown out in 
the Phacdnts that Aristotle owed the first conception of his 
great work on Rhetoric, in which he constructs an art of 
rhetoric on the basis of dialectic and psychology. The first 
two books of his treatise deal with the invention (evpeais) of 
arguments for use in the three classes of rhetoric (deliberative, 
forensic, epideictic) ; and this topic involves the consideration 
of human affections {tt/Wj}) and varieties of character {>jOij). 
The third book treats of style (Xe'^ts") and arrangement (rd^t?), 
and touches lightly on the subject of deliver)' (viroKpian;). 
The contents of the twelve chapters of the third book which 
are devoted to the subject of style may be briefly indicated as 
follows, c. i : introductory, with a glance at delivery {viro- 
Kpiais). c. ii : perspicuity and propriety as two cardinal 
virtues ot style, c. iii : faults of taste (in the use of words 
and metaphors), illustrated chiefly from the writings of 
Gorgias and Alcidamas. c. iv : metaphor and simile, c. v: 
purity of language, c. vi : dignity of style, c. vii : propriety 
of style, c. viii: prose rhythm, c. ix : periodic composition, 
c. x : means of enliv ening style and of making it vivid, c. xi : 

1 Diog. Laert. iii. 37, (pr/ai 5' ' AptaroT^Tj^ ttjv tuiv \6yuv iStav avrov /xeraiii 
Troirifiaros elvtu Kai 7re$oi> \6yov (see, however, the remarks on this passage in 
Thompson's edition of the Phacdi-us, p. xxiii). — Dionysius' views as to the 
influence of Gorgias on Plato's style partly rest on a misapprehension. Reference 
may be made to Norden's Kiuistprosa, i. pp. 104— 113, for a general discussion 
of the poetical and artificial elements in Plato's writing. 
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further means of attaining vividness, c. xii : the styles appro- 
priate to the three classes of rhetoric. Of Aristotle's general 
attitude towards the subject of style it will be convenient to 
treat more at length later (pp. 36 — 40 infra), when some 
characteristic passages will be quoted from the Rhetoric and 
the Poetics. 

As a philosophical treatment of the art of rhetoric 
Aristotle's treatise has never been equalled. But as a 
practical instrument for the training of public speakers it 
was no doubt surpassed by the Rhetor ica ad Alexandrian, 
and by various handbooks edited in the lost ^vvwywyr) 
Te^vwv of Aristotle. In this work, which was known to 
Cicero, Aristotle collected the rhetorical treatises of his 
predecessors 1 It was, therefore, with full knowledge of their 
contents that in the Rhetoric he condemned the earlier 
manuals for their unscientific character and assigned a 
secondary position to the question of style. With regard to 
this latter point, however, it should be remembered that the 
subject of style was treated by Aristotle not only in the 
Rhetoric, but also in the Poetics, and probably in the lost 
Theodectea. The statement that he composed a separate 
treatise, or treatises, irepl \e%ea><; may have its origin in the 
fact that the Rhetoric itself was sometimes regarded as a 
composite work and described as re-xyat prjTopiKciL* 

By the publication of the "Evvaywyrj Texvwv Aristotle 
may well have regarded himself as absolved from the duty 
of making detailed references to his technical predeces- 
sors. But it seems strange that he should take so little 
account of practical orators, whether they had, or had not, 
written Arts of Rhetoric. It is well known that Aristotle 
illustrates his precepts by actual quotations, instead of in- 
venting examples for the occasion, as was done by the 
author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrian, and was probably 
the usual practice. Yet he never quotes Demosthenes, whose 
life almost completely synchronized with his own ; and it is 

1 Cic. dc In- 1 , ii. § fi, dc Urn/, ii. S 160, Brut, jj 46. The surviving fragments of 
the early treatises on rhetoric are brought together in Spengel's Allium Scriptores. 
- Dionysius of I lalicarnassus so describes it in Kp. ad A mm. i. cc. 1, 2 etc. 
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doubtful whether he makes more than one (Rhet. ii. 24, 8) 
reference to him. Lysias, again, is quoted three times at 
most. And though Isocrates is cited repeatedly, there is 
nevertheless little room to doubt the stories current in an- 
tiquity of the rivalry and antipathy existing between him and 
Aristotle during the earlier period of the philosopher's life. 
In the case of Demosthenes and Aristotle we know of no 
active ill-feeling on either side, though political animosity has 
sometimes been suspected. It remains, however, a remarkable 
fact that the great theorist of rhetoric, and the great master 
of orator)', should be contemporaries and yet should stand 
so entirely apart. It was hardly necessary for Dionysius to 
write his First Letter to Ammacus in order to prove that the 
oratory of Demosthenes could not have been nourished by 
the Rhetoric of Aristotle. But the Letter is valuable as a 
reminder that the two men, the limits of whose lives are 
there shown so closely to coincide, bore traces of that feud 
between the philosophers and the rhetoricians which Plato 
transmitted to future ages. 

IV Post-Aristotelian Philosophical and 
Philol< ><;ical Schools. 

(1) Theophrastus. Theophrastus (372-287 r>.C.) of 
Eresus, the successor of Aristotle in the Peripatetic School, 
wrote (like his master) on the subject of rhetoric. Of the 
ten rhetorical treatises attributed to Theophrastus by Dio- 
genes Laertius the most important probably was that on 
Style (Trepl Ae£ea>?). Among the topics included in this 
work seems to have been one which becomes very prominent 
in later writers, — that of the three types of style. It is probable 
that Theophrastus, who was himself famous for his gift of 
speech, developed considerably, and in a most interesting 
way, the doctrine of style as it came from his master's hands ; 
and it is much to be regretted that only fragments of his 
rhetorical books have survived 1 

1 I hope to collect elsewhere the chief fragments of the nepi A^fews and to 
review the scattered references made to the work in antiquity. 
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(2) Demetrius Phalereus and Alexandria. Later 
Peripatetics. Demetrius of l'halerum, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, governed Athens during the years 317-307 H.C., and 
died in 283 B.C. It is Demetrius who, with his somewhat florid 
style, marks the first step in that decline of the old Attic 
oratory which Dionysius dates from the death of Alexander 
of Macedon 1 It is with him, also, that rhetoric begins to 
assume a specially scholastic character, now that it is no longer 
concerned with great national interests. Rhetorical exercises, 
from his time onward, are invested with undue importance, 
in the dearth of what Dionysius would call 'real contests 2 ' 

1 Dionys. Halic. de Antiq. Orat. c. l (quoted and translated in Dionys. of 
Halie. : the Three Literary Letters, pp. 43, 44). — As the De Eloentione is 
traditionally attributed to Demetrius Phalereus, it may be well to quote the 
following estimates of his style, more especially as the surviving fragments of his 
acknowledged works are scanty : Cic. Brut. 37, 38, ' Phalereus enim successit eis 
senibus adulescens, eruditissimus i lie quidem horum omnium, sed non tarn armis 
institutus quarn palaestra, itaque delectabat magis Athenienses quam inflammahat. 
processerat enim in solem et pulverem, non ut e militari tabernaculo, sed ut e 
Theophrasti doctissimi hominis umbraculis. hie primus inflexit orationem et earn 
mollem teneramque reddidit, et suavis, sicut fuit, videri maluit quam gravis : sed 
suavitate ea, qua perfunderet animos, non qua perfringeret : tantum ut memoriam 
concinnitatis suae, non, quemadmodum de Pericle scripsit Kupolis, cum delecta- 
tione aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis eorum, a quibus esset auditus.' Ibid. 285, 
'in quo etiam illud quaero, Phalereus ille Demetrius Atticene dixerit. mihi 
quidem ex illius orationibus redolere ipsae Athenae videntur. at est floridior, ut 
ita dicam, quam Hyperides, quam Lysias.' Or. 92, ' huic omnia dicendi 
ornamenta conveniunt plurimumque est in hac orationis forma suavitatis ; in qua 
multi floruerunt apud Graecos, sed Phalereus Demetrius meo iudicio praestitit 
ceteris, cuius oratio cum sedate placideque labitur, turn illustrant earn quasi stellae 
quaedam tralata verba atque immutata.' de Or. ii. 94, • posteaquam, exstinctis 
his, omnis eorum memoria sensim obscurata est et evanuit, alia quaedam dicendi 
molliora ac remissiora genera viguerunt. inde Demochares, quern aiunt sororis 
filium fuisse Demostheni ; turn Phalereus ille Demetrius, omnium istorum mea 
sententia politissimus, aliique eorum similes exsliterunt.' de Offic. i. 3, 'nisi forte 
Demetrius Phalereus in hoc numero haberi potest, disputator subtilis, orator 
parum vehemens, dulcis tamen, ut Theophrasti discipulum possis agnoscere.' 
Ouintil. Just. Or. x. 1, 80, ' Phalerea ilium Demetrium, quamquam is primus 
inclinasse eloquentiam dicitur, multum ingenii habuisse et facundiae fateor, vel ob 
hoc memoria dignum, quod ultimus est fere e x Atticis, qui dici possit orator, quern 
tamen in illo medio genere dicendi praefert omnibus Cicero.' 

5 Quintil. Just. Or. ii. 4, 41, 'nam fictas ad imitationem fori consiliorumque 
materi.-^ apud (iraccos dicere circa Deinetrium Phalerea institutum fere constat.' 
— Dionysius' phrase is i.\-qdtvoi dywvcs, e.g. /•/. ad Pomp. c. 5. 

R. 2 * 
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Among Demetrius' own numerous works, as enumerated by 
Diogenes Laertius (v. 80) was a Rhetoric, no longer extant, 
which seems to have contained some interesting contemporary 
observations on the oratory of Demosthenes' 

Perhaps the chief interest of Demetrius' literary career lies 
in the fact that he was, as the bibliography given by Diogenes 
shows, a man of the most varied erudition, and that as such 
he was invited by Ptolemy Soter (304-285 B.C.) to assist in 
forming those vast collections of books and other aids to 
study which made Alexandria so great a centre of learning. 
He is, in fact, a sort of link between declining Athens and 
rising Alexandria, — between philosophy and oratory on the 
one hand, and philology and grammar on the other. Thus, 
through Demetrius, the all-embracing learning of Aristotle 
made itself felt in the Library and Museum of Alexandria, 
no less than, through Ptolemy, the enlightened policy of 
Aristotle's pupil Alexander made itself felt in the seat of 
government. But though the Peripatetics at Alexandria, as 
elsewhere, remained faithful to that scientific conception of 
rhetoric which Aristotle had formulated, they do not seem to 
have been able to do much work on their own account. The 
times were unfavourable for the practice of oratory ; and it is 
not too much to say that Demetrius himself was the only 
orator of mark ever produced by the school of Aristotle. 
Nor were rhetorical studies in line with the general movement 
of Alexandrian scholarship, which concerned itself far more 
with the poets of Greece than with its orators. 

1 Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 11. — The following specimen of Demetrius' own style 
is preserved by Polylmis (xxix. 6), who quotes it with admiration : d yap \&(3oiTe 
fxr) xpbvov direipov, /xTjde yeveas 7ro\\cu, d\X<i irevTTjKovra p.6vov £tt] ravrl ra irpo 
tj/alvv, yvolrjT av ujs to t?)s tuxv^ x a ^ ir0lf tvTavda' irevr-qKoaTov yap ^ros ol€0~8' aV 
rj lltpaas rj j3aai\^a tov lleponie, rj Ma/ceSieas rj f3aai\da tov ^latceSSvwv, et tis 
8ei2v oi'roi! irpovXeye t6 fUWov, Trio~Tevo~ai wot' av, uis eis toutov rbv tcaipbv \\epo~Qiv 
fx£v ov$' 6vop.a \eup8rj<T(Tai to wapdwav, ol wao-qs o~x^$ov T V* oiKovfxivqs idiawo^ov ; 
MaKeSives Si waarjs Kparqo~ovcn.v, we ov5' ovofxa wporepov r)v : dXXa irws 77 wpos tov 
filov rjfxCjv acvvderos tux?}, xai wavra irapa tov Xoytc/xov roe ij/x^Ttpov KaivoiroLovaa, 
Kai tt)v aiiTrjs frvva/j.iv ev tois irapaS&^ois ^vd(iKvv/j.^vy], Kai vvv, us e/nol 5oK(i, SeiKvvai 
wacriv avdpthwois, MaKeSoeas ei's ttjv llepcricv evSaip-oviav ciVoi/atracra, Siotl Kai toijtois 
ravTa TayaBa K^xpV^v, £ws av dXXo n (3ov\evar)Tai wepi ainwv. Cp. Blass, Att. 
Bereds. iii. 2, p. 348. 
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(3) Pergamus and the Stoics. Pergamus, fostered by 
the Attalids as Alexandria had been by the Ptolemies, came 
into prominence as a literary centre nearly a century latei 
than the latter city In the provision made for learning, il 
largely resembled Alexandria. But its studies had distinctive 
features of their own, amongst them the greater attentior 
devoted to rhetoric. The Stoics of Pergamus cultivated 
particularly those branches of rhetoric which lent themselves 
to minute analysis. Consequently they were more at home 
in the province of invention than in that of style, though ir 
the latter their love of classification and terminology found 
congenial exercise among tropes and figures and grammatical 
rules. They endeavoured to infuse into rhetoric as much 
logic and grammar as possible, while neglecting the graces 
of style. Among the Stoics as writers there was, at all times 
something of the austere spirit which caused Marcus Aurelius 
to count it one of the debts he owed to Rusticus that he had 
held aloof from the study of oratory and poetry and from the 
use of elegant language 1 . Dionysius, in claiming originality 
for his treatise De Compositione Vcrboriim, points out {de Conip 
c. iv.) that, though the Stoics had given much attention tc 
expression, it was syntax rather than composition which they 
were concerned with 2 . 

(4) Other Philosophical Schools. Like the Stoics, the 
Epicureans were regarded in antiquity as careless writers. 
According to Dionysius, Epicurus himself had said that " it 
was easy enough to write 3 " Some of his later followers seem, 
however, to have given more care than their master to the art 
of expression. In our own time the rolls from Herculaneum 
have shown that the Epicurean Philodemus of Gadara, a 
contemporary of Cicero, was a diligent student of rhetoric as 
well as of philosophy 4 They remind us, in fact, how unsafe 

1 M. Aurel. Ant. i. 7, Kal t6 airooTTjvai friiTopiKrjs Kal wocrjTiKijs Kal i<TT€to\oylas. 
Cp. iii. 5 ibid., n^re Ko/n/'fia rrjv Sidvoiav gov koXKuttl^tu. 
- Cp. /hours, of Halic the Three Literary Letters, p. 39. 

3 Ibid. p. 46, ovk liciwbvov tov fp&<puv 6mot, de Comp. Verb. c. 24 fin. Cp. 
Quintil. ii. 17, 15. 

4 Cp. Cic. in Pis. c. 29, 'est autcm hie, de quo loquor, non philosophia solum, 

2 2 
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it is to make general statements about the Epicureans, or the 
Stoics, or any other philosophical school of long duration. 
The Cynic school, for instance, might seem remote from 
all literary interests. And yet it has sometimes been thought 
that Antisthenes, the founder of that school, was the first to 
hit upon the fruitful distinction of the types of style. 



V Graeco-Romax Rhetorical Schools. 

(i) Dionysius of Halicarnassus. To understand the 
work done by Dionysius at Rome during the years 30 B.C. 
to 8 B.C., it is necessary to look back to a time some three 
centuries earlier. When defeated by Demosthenes in the 
oratorical contest of 330 B.C., Aeschines betook himself to 
Rhodes, where he founded a school of rhetoric. It was an 
evil omen that one of the least artistic of the Attic orators 
should thus lead the way in regions where the restraining 
influence of Athens herself could be but little felt. Before 
long an Asiatic style of oratory had arisen, with Hegesias 
of Magnesia as its chief representative 1 This non- Attic 

sed etiam ceteris studiis, quae fere [ceteros] Epicureos neglegere dicunt, per- 
politus.' 

1 The following is a specimen (quoted by l'hot. cod. 2=,o from Agatharchides) 
of the style of Hegesias : 6/j.oiov weTToi^Kas, ' \\4^av8pe, (h),ias KaTao~Ka\pas, us av 
ei 6 Zeus ik rrjs ko.t' ovpavov fiepiSos tKp&Woi tt)v ae\rivr}v. top yap rfKiov viro- 
\elirop.ai tois 'AOrjvais. 5vo yap avrai ir6\eis ttjs EXXdSos rj<rav b\peis. 5i6 Kai 
irepl Trjs er^pas aywviu) vvv. 6 /xii> yap eh avrQu 6<p0a\fibs r) Qr/jSatwv (KKeKoirrai 
tt6\ls. Another, which is preserved l>y Strabo Geograph. 396, may be rhythmically 
divided as follows : opw tt)v aKpbiro\iv | Kai to wepiTT-qs rpiaivrjs \ ckcWi (njp.eloi'. I 
6p0> tt\v 'EXtinriVa, \ Kai twp itp&v ytyova p.vo~T-qs. \ 4kc?po Xcwuopiov \ tovto 
Qt]<!(1ov 1 ov Svvapai S^XcDcrai | Kad' £v cKaarof. Cicero parodies the manner of 
Hegesias in ai/ At/, xii. 6: ' de Caelio vide, quaeso, ne quae lacuna sit in auro: j 
ego ista non novi ; | sed certe in collubo est detrimenti satis. | hue aurum si 
accedit | — sed quid loquor? | tu videbis. | habes Hegesiae genus! quod Varro 
laudat.' For further particulars of Hegesias, see D. H. pp. 12, 45, and ir. v\p. 
pp. 226, 2:7. Strabo Gcograph. 648 speaks of Hegesias as 6 pr/ruip 5s rjp^e 
fiaKicrra tov' Aoiavov \tyop.ivov £"77X011, Trapa<p6eipas t6 Ka0(arijK6s Idoi to ' AttikSp. — 
The above specimens show that the style of Hegesias -was at once jerky and 
grandiloquent. Another variety of Asianism, with a grandiloquence moving in 
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oratory continued to prevail till the end of the second 
century B.C., when an Atticizing movement set in at Rhodes, 
the way for this having been prepared, earlier in the same 
century, by Hermagoras of Temnus. Hermagoras, confin- 
ing himself almost entirely to invention as opposed to style, 
elaborated on the basis of previous treatises a system of 
rhetoric which remained a standard work throughout the 
Graeco- Roman period' Around men like Hermagoras, and 
(at a later time) Apollodorus of Pergamus and Theodorus 
of Gadara, gathered rhetorical schools or sects (aipecreis). 
The principal Rhodian rhetoricians — to return to these — 
were Apollonius (120 B.C.) and Molon (80 B.C.). These 
rhetoricians ' atticized,' in the sense that they followed de- 
finite' Attic models such as Hyperides, though it is to be 
observed that Cicero and Quintilian assign to the Rhodian 
school a position intermediate between the Attic and the 
Asiatic. 

It was, however, at Rome, and chiefly through the efforts 
of Dionysius and his fellow-worker Caecilius of Calacte 
who had behind them the approval of the Roman governing 
classes of this and earlier times, that Atticism triumphed and 
new life was breathed into rhetorical studies and literary 
criticism. Without entering here into details of the work 
of Dionysius, we may fix our attention upon two points in 
which he appears (largely, perhaps, because of the scanty 
information available with regard to the times preceding 
his own) to occupy an original position. He is the first 
Greek rhetorician of ascertained date in whom we find re- 
ference made to : 1 . imitation (/al/itjo-is), 2. types of style 
(■^apa/cr Pipes tov \6yov). 

I. Initiation. Dionysius' lost work On Imitation {irepl 
Mip.rj<T€(i)\) consisted of three books, and was, beyond doubt, 

ampler periods, is illustrated (Norden Kunstprosa i. 140 — 145) l>y the inscription 
which Antiochus of Commagene set up in the first century B.C. and which was 
published by its discoverers (Ilumann and I'uchstein) as recently as the year iSyo. 

1 1- or an attempted reconstruction of the rhetorical system of Hermagoras, 
«ee G. Thiele, Hermagoras : tin /ui/rtig znr Gesckichtc tier Rhetorik. 
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one of his most important literary undertakings' It embodied 
the principle of the Atticists, that in order to improve con- 
temporary taste and style the old Attic writers must be 
studied and imitated. Individuals might differ as to which 
Attic author should be thus followed, some favouring Lysias, 
others Plato, others Thucydides, others again Demosthenes. 
But all were agreed as to the main point : models for modern 
prose were to be sought in the classical period of Greek 
literature. At what date this idea of imitation (so different 
from the Aristotelian imitation as found in the Poetics) first 
arose, we cannot now tell. But to the librarians and biblio- 
graphers of Alexandria and Pergamus must be assigned the 
credit of preserving classical authors for future imitators. 
The Alexandrian men of letters themselves imitated poets 
rather than prose-writers ; the latter may have received greater 
attention at Pergamus. 

2. Types of Style. Dionysius, in his essay on Demo- 
sthenes, distinguishes three types of style, — the elevated 
(^apaKTTjp ui^Ag?), the plain and the middle (/iecro?). 

He characterises the elevated, or grand, style as highly 
wrought, uncommon, studied, adorned with every accessory that 
art can furnish, while the plain style is (as its name implies) 
simple and unpretending, and the middle is a combination of 
the two others 2 The elevated style is represented by Thucy- 
dides, the plain by Lysias, the middle by Isocrates and Plato. 
In the essay on Demosthenes, and elsewhere, Dionysius seems 
to regard Theophrastus as the author of this threefold classi- 
fication of the varieties of style, although (as we have already 
seen) Antisthenes is sometimes supposed to have invented it. 

Reference has just been made to the indebtedness of 
Dionysius to his predecessors. That indebtedness is great, 

1 Cp. Dionys. Hal., pp. 27 — 30. The subjects of the three books were : 
I. Imitation in itself, 11. Authors to be imitated, ill. Manner of imitation (Dionys. 
H., £/>. ad Pomp. 0 3). 

2 X£;is e^-qWayfievr), irepirTTf, eyKardaKevos, tois eirtdirois nbafxois airacri ffvfx- 
Treir\T]pufj.4i>7) (de adm. vi die. in Dent. c. t) ; Xctt?, a<pe\r)S, atreptTTOs (it>. cc. 1, 34); 
■q (uktti re feat ovvderos ck Totirwv rujv Svtiv, 0 ixepnyixivos e'f ap.4>OT^po}v tCov 
XO-paKTripuiv [ib. cc. 3, 15). — For Dionysius' three ap/xovtai or avvdecreis, reference 
may be made to D. H. p. 18. 
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and owing to the loss of so large a part of Greek critical litera- 
ture, it constitutes much of his importance for modern readers. 
The formal study of the Attic writers, and more especially of 
the orators, must start from Uionysius because he is the best 
and fullest representative of that ancient theory which, in some 
parts at least, is as old as those writers themselves, and even 
older. But this consideration should not lead us to underrate 
the merits of Dionysius himself. No unbiassed judge can 
read his critical essays attentively without admiring not only 
their extent and variety, but their excellence of workmanship 
and their independence of judgment. Above all, Dionysius' 
writings are pervaded by an enlightened and contagious 
enthusiasm for good literature, and he is remarkably free 
from that love of technicalities for their own sake which is apt 
to beset the ordinary rhetorician 1 

(2) Roman Writers on Rhetoric. The importance, 
from our present point of view, of the Roman writers on 
rhetoric lies in the fact that they drew largely on Greek 

1 It is to be regretted that so excellent a writer as Eduard Norden, prejudiced 
apparently by the Atticism of Dionysius, should have spoken disdainfully of him : 
"So muss ich doch bekennen, dass mir der von vielen bewunderte Kritikus 

Dionys ein ausserst bornierte Kopf zu sein scheint Dionys macht die grossen 

Manner zu ebensolchen Pedanten, wie er, dieser axoXacrriKoi vom reinsten Wasser, 

selbst einer ist Bei Dionys ep. ad Pomp. 2, 7 heisst es sehr fein (daher ist es 

nicht von ihm), die Hauptstarke Platons als Schriftsteller zeige sich, Srav rrju 
i<TX"V v Ka l CLKpiprj Kai SoKOvaav /xiv a.irolr)TOV elvai, Ka.Tf<7Ke\iaunivi}v Si i/AW/ir/Ty 
xai i<t>e\u KaTaoKevfi biaKtKTov eiotpdpy" (Norden, Kunstprosa, i. pp. 79, 80, 104). 
The injustice of the italicized words will be manifest to any one who reads, in its 
own context, the passage quoted from Dionysius, which, whether sound criticism 
or not, bears upon it the stamp of original utterance. It will be enough to set 
against the unfavourable judgment of Norden the view recently expressed by a 
literary critic of exceptional range : "Dionysius is a very considerable critic, and 

one to whom justice has not usually, if at all, yet been done A critic who saw 

far, and for the most part truly, into the proper province of literary criticism 

This treatise [sc. the Je Compositions Verboriim], if studied carefully, must raise 
some astonishment that Dionysius should have been spoken of disrespectfully by 
any one who himself possesses competence in criticism. From more points of 
view than one, the piece gives Dionysius no mean rank as a critic." (Saintsbury, 
History of Criticism, i. pp. 136, 137, 132.) Is there not room for an English 
edition and translation of the tie Composilione, with an introductory sketch of 
(1) ancient prose rhythm, (2) the order of words in the classical (as compared 
with the modern) languages? 
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sources. Cornificius, for example, the supposed author of 
the Rhetor ica ad Herenniam (produced about 85 B.C.), men- 
tions the three varieties of style ; and he, like Cicero, was 
of earlier date than Dionysius 1 . Cornificius, further, mentions 
imitation as one of the aids to oratorical proficiency 2 

From Cornificius we pass to Cicero. The earliest of 
Cicero's rhetorical works, the Dc Iin'cntione, coincides in 
many points with the RJictorica ad Hcrennium. It follows 
closely the rhetorical system of Hermagoras. The Orator, 
on the other hand, which was one of the latest of the rhetorical 
series and forms an admirable treatise on style, draws from a 
wider field. Express reference is made in it to Plato, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus, as well as to Isocrates and his pupils 
Ephorus, Naucrates, and Theodectes. It is probably to 
Theophrastus that Cicero owes the threefold division of style 
(into grand, plain, and intermediate) which he recognises in 
the Orator and elsewhere 3 

In regard to imitation Cicero maintained the view, held 
later by Dionysius, that Demosthenes was the best model for 
oratory, as combining in his own person the three types of 
style. Whereas contemporary Roman Atticists were found 
to select for exclusive imitation either difficult and elaborate 
writers like Thucydides or at the other end of the scale clear 
and natural writers like Lysias, Cicero saw that all such efforts 
were mistaken. Perhaps his own Asiatic leanings, as well 
as his delicate perception of the different genius of the 
two languages, made him particularly averse from artificial 

1 Rhet. ad Her. iv. S, u (ed. .Marx) : 'sunt igitur tria genera, quae genera nos 
figuras appellamus, in quibus omnis oratio non vitiosa consumitur : unam gravem, 
alteram mediocre in, tertiam extenuatam vocamus. gravis est quae constat ex 
verborum gravium levi et ornata constructione ; mediocris est quae constat ex 
humiliore neque tamen ex infima et pervulgatissima verborum dignitate ; attenuata 
est quae demissa est usque ad usitatissimam puri consuetudinem sermonis.' 

2 Ibid. i. 2, 3 : ' haec omnia tribus rebus adsequi poterimus : arte, imitatione, 
exercitatione. ars est praeceptio quae dat certain viam rationemque dicendi : 
imitatio est qua impellimur cum diligenti ratione ut aliquorum similes in dicendo 
valeamus esse : exercitatio est adsiduus usus consuetudoque dicendi.' 

3 The tria genera dicendi indicated in Orator § 2 r are the grande, n/edium and 
tenuc. Cp. de Or. iii. 177, ' itaque turn graves sumus, turn subfiles, turn medium 
quiddam tenemus.' See also dc Opt. Gen. Or. 2. 
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attempts to write Latin with a calculated simplicity when 
neither the evasive charm of Lysias nor the native beauty 
of his Attic Greek was at the writer's command'. 

It may be added here that an older contemporary of 
Cicero, Varro, wrote a Trepl XapaKTijpcoi', a work which seems 
to have treated of the types of style and to have been drawn 
from Greek sources. The Ars Poetica of Horace was pro- 
bably based on a Greek treatise by Neoptolemus of I'arium, 
an Alexandrian writer. A principal purpose of Horace in 
writing his letter to the Pisos seems to have been to enjoin 
the incessant study of the great Greek models : — 

vos exemplaria Graeca 
nocturna versate maim, versate diurna- 

In the tenth book of the Iustitutio Orator in Quintilian 

reviews the Greek authors from whom the Roman student 
of style ma)- learn useful lessons ; and in so doing, he 
exhibits many points of contact (in most cases probably- 
due to the use of the same Greek sources) with the Dc 
Imitatioiie of Dionysius. In the Twelfth Book he refers 
briefly to the traditional division of the types of style : 
" altera est divisio, quae in tres partes et ipsa disccdit, qua 
discerni posse etiam recte dicendi genera inter se videntur. 
namque unum subtile, quod la-^yov vocant, alterum graiide 
atque robitstum, quod ti8p6i> dicunt, constituunt ; tertium alii 
medium ex duobus, alii floridum (namque id uv6r)pov ap- 
pellant) addiderunt" (Quintil. Inst. Or. xii. 10, 58). A good 
example of Ouintilian's gift of literary appreciation is the 
passage in which he praises Demosthenes 3 . 

(3) ' Longinus.' The author of the Dc Sublimitatc, like 
( ' >uintilian and like Tacitus (whose Dialogus dc Oratoribus 

' That Cicero, in his own day, was attacked as Asiatic, may he seen from 
• Juintil. Insl. (>r. xii. 10, 12 and Tac. Dial, dc ( >r. c. 1 S. 
- Hor., Ep. ad /'is.. 26s. 

3 'Juintil. Inst. Or. x. 1, 76: •oraloriim Ionise princeps Demosthenes ac 
paene lex orandi fuit : tanta vis in eo, tarn densa omnia, ita quiliusdam nervis 
intenta sunt, tarn nihil ntiosmn, is dicendi modus, ut nee quod desit in eo nec 
quod redundtt invenias.' 
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offers some curious points of resemblance to the Greek 
treatise both in the accident of its disputed authorship and 
in the more important particular of its lament for the decay 
of eloquence), probably belongs to the first century A.D. 1 In 
form the book is a literary letter which starts with a criticism 
of the treatise written upon the same subject by Caecilius, the 
friend and younger contemporary of Dionysius-. Its subject, 
therefore, is v^ro^ (the sublime, elevation of style) and the five 
sources of v-^rot, viz. thought, passion, figures, diction, com- 
position. It cannot be said that the three types of style are 
clearly recognised in the De Sublimitatc, though in c. 33 at 
V7rtp/xeye0ti<; <f)vcreis are distinguished from t«? fiev Tcnreivds 
Kal /j,eaa<; cf>vaeL<;. But the i'-v/ro? which the treatise extols 
is closely related to the /xeyaXoTrpe-rreia of other rhetoricians. — 
The question of imitation is eloquently treated in cc. 13, 14A 

1 The question of the date ami authorship of the De Sttblimitate is of much 
less importance than the due appreciation of a work so long neglected. Here 
again it will be well to quote the judgment of a modern critic: "His work 
remains towering among all other work of the class, the work of a critic at once 
Promethean and Epimethean in his kind, learning by the mistakes of all that had 
gone before, and presaging, with instinctive genius, much that was not to come 
for centuries after" (Saintsbury, Ilistorv of Criticism, i. 174). 

- In style Caecilius favoured iaxvoT-qs, ' Longinus' v\pos, Dionysius the x a P aKT VP 
IJ.i<jos. 

3 In his own style the author of the /V Sttblimitate, like Plato, whom he 
imitates, occasionally uses poetical words. Nor does he disdain the use of 
parisosis and homoeoteleuton. 1 1 is love of rhythm leads him sometimes to invert 
the natural order of words, and also to sacrifice brev ity. The treatise opens with 
a most elaborately constructed sentence : to fitv tov KtKiXiov avyypan/xdTiov | 5 
irepi iixpovi avvera^aro \ dvatTKOirov/j.e'voLS T)pZv cos olada Koivrj | Ilooroi'vue ftf'Xw- 
pevTiave (piXrare | TatreivoTepov etpdvit) Trjs oXrjs vtrode'aews | Kai rjnicrTa tlov Kaipiwv 
e<pawTbixevov \ ov wo\Xr}V re LOLpiXeLav | 77s juaXicrra Set O"7"O\a\'Kr0cu tov ypatpovTa \ 
trepiiroiovv tois ivTvyxavovoiv , ktX. — It may be interesting here to add (from Blass, 
Gra»tmatik des m'titcstitiiteittlii hiii Gricchisch, p. 274) two of the best constructed 
periods in the Greek Testament. The author of the first was, it will be re- 
membered, a physician and so a man likely to have enjoyed a good literary educa- 
tion. (1) eweiSriwep troXXol iTV(x el P 7 l <!av I ofard^aaOai dirjyrjtriv trepi tlov TrewXvjpo- 
<popt]fj.evojv ev rifxXv irpayfxaTLov \ tcaffws irapiSocrav y}ixtv ol dtr dpxijs avTbirTai Kai 
vtrrip^TaL yevo/xevoi tov \6yov | £5o£e /cd/xoi trapt)KoXovd-qKbTi dvwdev watri.v 6.Kpij3u>s | 
Kade^rjs o~oi ypaipai Kpancrre QeoipiXe | iva eiriyvtps trepi lov KaT7]xy@i]s Xbyaiv ttjv 
a.o-(pa\eiav. liv. Luc. init. (2) ■Ko\vp.epCi% koX iroXvTpbtrLos irdXai 6 debs XaX-rjcrat 
rois iraTpdiriv ev rofc tr poepTjTais | eir' ecrxdrov T &" VP ( pwv tovtlov eXdXrjo-ev rifuv ev 
I'iifi I 6V £0T]Kev KXrjpovbfiov trdvTiov \ 81 ov Kai enolrjcrev tovs aidjvas \ 6s lov dtrauyacr/j.a 
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The great merit of the Sublime is that it fires the 
reader with the love of noble literature, and forces him to ap- 
prehend the vast difference between correctness and creative 
power, between talent and genius. The author is a rhetori- 
cian who would have seen at a glance the surpassing greatness 
of Shakespeare, however ignorant Shakespeare might have 
shown himself of the Figures catalogued in (say) Puttenham's 
Arte of English Poesie 

(4) Hermogenes. The last name we need mention is 
that of Hermogenes of Tarsus (170 A.D.), who elaborated a 
system of rhetoric which long remained supreme. The im- 
portance of Hermogenes, in regard to the present survey, is 
that he does not recognise the three types, but a number of 
qualities (IBeai), of style. The qualities are seven in number : 
clean/ess, grandeur, beauty, poignaticy, cliaractcrisation, truth, 
mastery* The last quality is shown in the successful applica- 
tion of the other six 2 By Hermogenes, as by Dionysius two 
centuries earlier, Demosthenes is regarded as the best model 
for oratorical imitation. Probably this fact was now so gene- 
rally allowed that the earlier classification of writers according 
to styles seemed out of date and useless. The types of style 
had served their day ; one had been added to the other, and 
the distinctions between them had worn thinner and thinner 
It may well have seemed that the only thing left was to 
assume a number of general qualities of style and to regard 
Demosthenes as displaying them all with brilliant effect. 

rrjs 56£tjs Kal x a P aKT VP T VS vvoaTaaem avrov | (pipwv re rd iravra rip pr/ptari Trjs 
Svvifitws avrov \ Kadaptaptov ruiv a/j.apriu>i> Troiijcrdfievos \ (Kadiatv i» 5e£i£ rrjs pttya- 
\ioavmjs iv vxj/rjXoU \ roaovrtp Kpdrruv ycvdfxevos rwv ayyl\oiv \ oo~tp StcMpopioTcpov 
irap aiToi'T KeKXrjpovd/xrfKtv 6vop.a. Ep. ad Ilubr. /////. 

1 atuprivtia, pttyedos, KaWos, yopybrris, r/Oos, dXriOeta, detvbrrjs. 

'-' Hermog. w. iS. ii. 9 ?j dcivbrr)? r\ wepl rbv Xbyov earl fitv Kar ip.T]v yvu/xr/y 
oiidtv aXX' t\ xPV ffLi bp&V irdvruv rCiv re irpoeiprtfj-ivtov eiSuv tov Xbyov Kal rwv 
ivauriuv avrott, Kal (rt St wv iripuv <ru)/ua \6yov ylvtodai irtipvKe. rb yap ei's 5(ov 
Kal Kara. Katpbv Kal rb ovrws 17 fKdvios dbivat re Kal bvvaadat xPV< T ^ al T^daL re 
Xoywv etSeet xal waoais avrtQloeot Kal irldTeat evvoiats T( wpoKarapKTiKaTt 17 Kara- 
arartKaU rj val ewtXoytKois, airXws re oirtp i<f>T)t>, rb tract rots ire<pvKbat (xw/xa \6yov 
-rote'iv xpy<r9 al bvvaadat Scovrwt Kal (card Katpbv 1) oVtojs ovaa Setv6rr\% e/iol ye eluat 
SoKtt. — Some passages of Hermogenes will be found translated in Jebb's Alt. Or. 
»• PP- 73. 2 9 H - 
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B. Contents of the De Elocutione. General 
Aspects of Greek Stylistic Study 

In the following summary, as in the printed text, the 
division into chapters, which is adopted simply for con- 
venience, has no manuscript authority 1 The division into 
sections has tradition, as well as utility, to recommend it, 
having been introduced by Petrus Victorius for the purpose 
of the translation and notes in his edition of 1562. It stands 
on a very different footing from that division of the New 
Testament into verses which Robert Stephanus is said to 
have made some years earlier (155 1), when journeying on 
horseback {inter cquitandum, as his son tells us) between 
Paris and Lyons. A minute subdivision, ill-suited for narra- 
tive and epistle, serves conveniently enough for the precepts 
of a rhetorical treatise. 

SUMM ARY 
/. Preliminary Remarks on the Period, etc. 

% 1 — 8. The 'members' (»ooAa) : and their appropriate length. 
S 9. The " phrase ' (xo/x/xa). 

10, 11 ff. The period (Trepiooos). 
&i 12 — 18. The periodic and the disjointed style (tpprjvtLa xare- 
(jTpafjLjxivrj, ipfxyvela Siyprj/xtvyj). Number of members in a period. 
S 19. The historical period (7rep«>Sos lo-TopiKy). 
§ 20. The rhetorical period (-n-epioSos prjTopiKt]). 
S -'i. The conversational period (TrepcoSus SiaXoyiKij). 
^ 22 — 24. Periods formed of contrasted members (e£ dvi-i/cci- 
p.ti>wv kcdAcoi' neploSoi). 

S 25. Symmetrical members (kujAo. Tra.p6p.oia). 

26 — 29. Members with similar terminations (oitoioreAetn-a). 
Cautions with regard to their use. 

3° — 33- The enthymeme (ivdvpijpa). Difference between 
enthymeme and period. 

34> 35- The member (k<2\ov) as defined by Aristotle and 
Archedemus. 

1 A list of the Greek headings found in P 1741 will be given later, in the 
course of the critical footnotes. 
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//. The four Types of Style. — The Elevoted Style. 

^ 36, 37 1 lie four types of style (^ipaKTrjpc; Tr}\ kpp.r)vua<;) 
are: the plain (i<T^i('<), the elevated (p-tyaXoTrptTrys), the elegant 
(yXac^i'po?), the forcible (<uu'<i s ). 

^ 3S — 1 27. General subject : the elevated style (xapaKTrjp p«ya- 
Xo-purijs. s. \(!yi(is), with the following subdivisions : — 

(1) Klevation in composition or arrangement, vvvOtais /xtya- 

Ao7rpe7r>/s, i$ 38-— 74 ; 

(2) Klevation in subject-matter, 7rpayp:«Ttt p.£yaAo7rp£7ri/ ( Sta- 

l-oia p.£yaAo7rp£7rry<;), vji< 75, 76 J 

(3) Klevation in diction, Ae'£is p.£yaAo7rp€7rr/s, 77-11 5 ; 

(4) Frigidity (to i//i>xpoV) as the correlative vice of the elevated 

style, TI 4 — 12 7- [Kike elevation, frigidity arises at 
three points: (1) Siavota, (2) Ae'£is, (3) o-w0«o-is. The 
very acme of frigidity is reached in hyperbole, $ 124 
126.] 

Subsidiary topics in the following sections : — 

§S 59 — 67. Figures of Speech (a-\rjp.aTa \e£eo)<s). 
5$ 68 — 74. Hiatus (o-uyKpowis <pwvr)€VTwv). 
$i 78 — 88. Metaphor (p.tra<pop6). 

89, 90. Simile (etKacrta) and imagery (Trapafiokij) . 
,^91 — 93. Onomatopoeic or coined words (oVo'p.aTa Trerroii)- 

i§ 99 — 102. Allegory (dk\r)yopia). 

^ 103 — 105. Brevity, aposiopesis, indirect and harsh-sounding 
expressions, etc. 
106 — hi. Epiphoneme (eVt<pa)V^p.a). 
S§ 112, 113. Poetical colour in prose (to ttol^tlkov iv Ao'yois). 

III. The Elegant Style. 

% 128 — 189. General subject: the elegant style (^apo«T»//> yAa- 
<pipos), with the following subdivisions and topics: 

(1) Charm and gaiety of expression, ya.piuxi<jp.h% kiu l\upo<; 
Adyos, 128 — 172. 

((/) Kinds of t race and their elements, dS-q to>v x n i>^ T ""' KaL 
iv rln iv, % 128 1 36. 
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(b) Sources of grace, toVoi 7-175 ^apii-os, 137 — 162. 

(a) Sources in diction and composition, toVoi ttJs 
Ac'^ecos kcu t^s crvvOicrews •. Figures, etc. 137 — 
155- 

Sources in subject-matter, toVoi tuv irpayixarwv : 
Proverbs, Fables, Comparisons, Hyperboles, etc. 
156 — 162. 

(c) Difference between the ridiculous (to ytXolov) and the 

charming (to eir^api), 163 — 172. 

(2) Elegant diction, beautiful and smooth words (A.e'£is yka- 
<pvpd : 6v6p.ara Ka\d kcu Xtia), ^ 173 — 178. 

(3) Elegant composition, o-wfleo-is yXa<pvpd, 179 — 185. 

(4) Affected style (xapaKTrjp koko^Xos) as the correlative vice 
of the elegant style, 186 — 189. 



JV The Plain Style. 

190 — 235. General subject : the plain style (x a P aKT W ' lcr X v °s)> 
with the following subdivisions : — 

(1) Plain subject-matter, TTpd.yp.aTa la^yd, § 190. 

(2) Plain diction, A.e£is 'uT\vq, 190, 191. 

(3) Plain composition, o-w0e<ris ivxyrj, $ 204 — 208. 

(4) Arid style (xapaKT-qp typo's) as the correlative vice of the 
plain style, 236— 239. 

Subsidiary topics in the following sections : — 

$191 — 203- Concerning clearness, irepl t^s a-a<f>rjveia<;. [Also: 
concerning stage-style and concerning repetition, 7repl vtto- 
KpiTiKiZv kcu irtpl €7ravaA.?yi//€cos, 1 94 ff.J 
209 — 220. Concerning vividness, nepl t»}s e^apya'as. 
221, 222. Concerning persuasiveness, -.epi t?/s Tridav6rqTo<;. 
% 223 — 235. Concerning the epistolary style, 7repi T ov «Vt- 
o-toXikov x a P aKT VP 0 ^ This is to bi regarded (cp. § 235) 
as a blend of the plain and the gra ;eful styles. 
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V The Forcible Style. 

^ 240 — 304. General subject: the forcible style (xapaKrrjp Stivos), 
with the following subdivisions : — 

(1) Forcible subject-matter, n pay p,ara <Wu, § 240. 

(2) Forcible composition, o-w0e<m Stwrj, $ 241 — 271. 

(3) Forcible diction, \i$ls Btivrj, 5$ 272 — 286. 

(4) Concerning the graceless style, trepl tov uxapiTos x u P aK ~ 

T5 ?P°s. 301— 3°4- 
Subsidiary topics : — 

287 — 298. Concerning figured language, irtpl tov io-xqp-a- 
Tio~p.tvov \.oyov. 

2 99» 3 00 - Concerning hiatus in forcible passages, wtpi 
crvyKpovaf.w<; iv htworrjTi. 

It would no doubt be possible, with a little straining, 
to give an appearance of greater symmetry to the above 
summary. But, in truth, the irepl 'Epp.rjveia'i is not altogether 
systematic 1 . It contains a number of digressions and repe- 
titions. The digressions may be inferred from the above 
analysis, in which an endeavour has been made to mark 
out the ground-plan of the work as clearly as possible. 
Sometimes the author himself indicates a digression, as in 
§ 1/8 (ravra p.ev 8rj 7rapaT€^vo\oyeia0(o aXXw?. twv Be 
elpfjfievcov ovofiaTcov ra Xeta /xova X^ttteov &><? <y\a(pvp6v 
Tt exovra). What he here means is that it was relevant to 
discuss ovofxara Xela in connexion with the x a P aKT VP yXafyvpos, 
but not relevant to discuss ovofiara dyicr/pd, ktX. Of repe- 
titions examples will be found in §§ 121, 220, 243, 248, if these 
are compared respectively with §§ 6, 94, 99, 31. On the 
whole, however, despite repetitions and digressions, the 
treatise wears an unpretending and business-like air ; and 
this largely because it wastes few words in making its points 
and has no formal introduction or conclusion. 

Though the treatise is uneven in execution, it has many 
general excellences as well as numberless merits of detail. 

1 The irregularity of structure may, to a certain extent, be intended t<> avoid 
monotony, as when (in the treatment of the types of style) Trpdy^ara, avvdeais, and 
V£is are arranged in almost every possible order. 
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Its chief general excellence is that it brings a refined taste, 
and a diligent study of Greek literature, to bear upon the 
important subject of the types of style. Among merits of 
detail (and it is by the success with which definite points 
of detail are handled that such a treatise must mainly be 
judged), we may mention its appreciation (after Theophrastus) 
of the fact that distinction of style is shown as much in what 
is omitted as in what is said (§ 222), and its corresponding 
reference (§ 288) to Plato's reticence in the PJiaedo and 
to the delicacy with which Ctesias makes his messenger 'break 
the news' 216); in the personal touches which seem to 
show that the author understood the value of the precept 
landando praecipeve (§ 295), and that he had an eye for good 
acting (§ 195) and some sense of humour 79, 297) ; in 
his hints as to the appropriate employment of hyperbole 
(§ 52) or of natural expression (§§ 27, 28, 300), of omitted 
or reiterated conjunctions 64, 63), of accumulated figures 
($6i, 62, 268), of verbal music 184, 185, 69, 174), of graceful 
themes and expression 132 ff), of the periodic and resolved 
styles in combination (§ 15) 1 ; or in his similarly felicitous 
warnings against the dangers of bombast (§§ 121, 304)'-. 

The traditional title of the treatise is irepl 'Ep/j,7]i/e[a<;, 
the best available rendering of which in English is Concur/ling 
Style. The word tp^veia occurs in the opening section, where 
by TTjv epp-rjveiav rrjv \oyi/c>']v is meant prose-writing* The 
usual Greek term for style is that employed by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, X^is. It may be that the use of kp^r\v€ia in 
this sense was favoured by the Isocratic school of rhetoricians, 
since approximations to it are found in the RJictoriea ad 
Alexatuirnm 4 . 

The framework of the treatise is supplied, as will have 

1 The same judicious regard for variety is seen in the treatment of hiatus (§ 68), 
and of the types of style (§§ 36, 37). 

2 Among longer passages, 223 — 235 are specially interesting as an early 
example of "How to Write a Letter" (ttiSs 5ei iiriariWuv is the heading in P), — 
of the Polite Art of Letter- Writing. 

3 Or prose-composi/ioii, in the wide modern sense of the word composition. 

4 For a further discussion of the word ep/ji-qvela, reference may be made to the 
Glossary (s. v.). 
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been seen, by a description of the four types of style 
(xapaKTi]pe<t -n}? ipfiTjveias). It will, consequently, be con- 
venient to give here a slightly more detailed and connected 
account of the characteristics assigned to these styles than 
a tabular analysis can supply. 

At the outset it is made clear that any one of the four types 
will blend with any other, the only exception being that the elevated 
type will not unite with the plain type, of which it is the direct 
opposite. The union of elevation, force and grace, is seen in 
Homer's poetry, in Plato's dialogues, and in the writings of 
Xenophon, Herodotus, and many others. The elevated style 
has three aspects : the thought, the diction, and the com- 
position. Paeonic rhythm, at the beginning and the end of the 
'members,' contributes to elevated composition: e.g. Thucyd. ii. 
48, r)p$a.To Si to kolkov e£ Ai^io7rias. Long ' members ' and rounded 
periods have the like effect: e.g. Thucyd. ii. 102, 6 yap A^eXoios k.t.A. 
Elevation is also favoured by harsh sounds, hiatus, conjunctions ; 
and by figures such as anthypallage, epanaphora, anadiplosis. In 
elevated diction metaphors, brief comparisons, compound and coined 
words (Svofxara TreiroirjfjLtva) should be employed, and a sparing 
use made of allegory Thucydides is regarded as the leading 
example of the elevated style. The vice corresponding to elevation 
is frigidity, of which a definition is given from Theophrastus. 
Frigidity, like elevation, shows itself in thought, diction and com- 
position, — in senseless hyperbole, in exaggerated expressions, in 
sentences unrhythmical on the one hand or metrical on the other. 
36—127. 

The elegant type has charm and vivacity. The subject-matter 
may be charming in itself. But expression can make it still more 
so. The means employed are such as harmless pleasantries; pointed 
brevity; significant words added unexpectedly at the end of a 
sentence ; the figures anadiplosis, anaphora, and the like ; the use 
of proverbs, fables, comparisons, hyperboles ; the use likewise of 
beautiful and smooth words. In elegant composition some approach 
to metrical effects is admissible. Illustrations of the graceful style 
are quoted from Sappho among poets and Xenophon among prose- 
writers, while (in addition to Xenophon) Plato and Herodotus, and 
in some degree Demosthenes, are held to exemplify this style in 
the special province of composition. — The perverted variety of the 

R- 3 
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elegant type is the affected or mannered style, which in composition 
particularly affects anapaestic rhythms. ^ 128 — 189. 

The plain type (of which Lysias may be taken as the re- 
presentative) aims at clearness and simplicity, and draws on the 
language of ordinary life. It avoids strange compounds, as well as 
coined words, asyndeton, and all ambiguities. It favours epanakpsis, 
or the repetition of connecting particles for the sake of clearness ; 
with the same object, it will say one thing twice over; it avoids 
dependent constructions, and adopts the natural order of words; 
it employs simple periods, but shuns long ' members,' the clashing 
of long vowels and diphthongs, and the use of striking figures. 
This type possesses the qualities of vividness and persuasiveness. 
By a wise economy of language it says neither too much nor too 
little, and leaves the impression of directness and sincerity. Its 
obverse is the dry, or arid, type. This is illustrated in the three 
aspects of thought, diction, and composition. ^ 190 — 239. 

The forcible type (of which no representative is named, though 
Demosthenes is oftenest quoted in illustration) affects a pregnant 
brevity of expression, such as that of the Lacedaemonians. Proverbs 
and allegories may be employed with effect in the forcible style. 
The close of the period will be strongly marked ; ' phrases ' will be 
preferred to ' members ' ; harshness of sound will not be shunned ; 
antithesis and rhyming terminations will be avoided ; aposiopesis 
will be serviceable, and so generally will any form of speech which 
implies more than it says. Mordant wit contributes to force, and 
the same may be said of such figures as prosopopoeia, anadiplosis, 
anaphora, asyndeton, climax. Forcible diction is the outcome of 
metaphors, short comparisons, striking compounds, apt expressions, 
rhetorical questions, euphemism, allegory, hyperbole, figured speech, 
hiatus. The vicious extreme of the forcible type is the graceless 
style, which is closely allied to frigidity. 240 — 304 1 

A general view of the entire contents of the -nepl 'Epfiiji elas 
shows that the treatise answers to its title, — that it is con- 
cerned throughout with style, in that broad sense of the term 

1 In this sketch of the characteristics of the various types of style as described 
by Demetrius much help has been derived from Volkmann, Rhdorik der Griechcn 
und Romer", pp. 539 — 544. — It will be noticed that some of the figures may be 
appropriately used in more than one of the types. 
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which will include diction and composition 1 The thought 
(or subject-matter), as distinguished from the expression, is 
but cursorily treated. It is pointed out in § 75 that a great 
subject may be spoiled by poor writing, and conversely in 
§§ 133, 134 that good subjects can be enhanced, and un- 
pleasant subjects rendered attractive, by a writer's skill. In 
§ 76 the remark is made that "the painter Nicias regarded 
the subject itself as part of the pictorial art, just as plot and 
legend are a part of poetry " ; and the author of the irepl 
'Epfj.r)veia<; himself shows, in his own treatment of his chosen 
theme, how difficult, or rather how impossible, it is to 
discriminate precisely between substance and form 2 . Yet for 
practical purposes the distinction is a useful and necessary 
one, as we see at once if we look at the surviving body of 
Greek criticism. Divide this body for our present purpose 
into two parts 3 (viz. (1) Aristotle, (2) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, the Trepl "Ttyovs, the Trepl 'Kpfir)veta<;), and we 
recognise at once that, on the whole, the first part is more 
occupied with substance than with form, and that (again 
on the whole) the second part is more occupied with form 
than with substance 4 . The historical and personal reasons 

1 Diction covering the choice of words, and composition the structure of sen- 
tences and the rhythm of the period. 

- The interfusion, or marriage, of substance and form, and the evils of exagge- 
rated attention to the latter, are happily described by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. viii. 
Prooem. 20 — 22: "curam ergo verborum rerum volo esse sollicitudinem. nam ple- 
rumque optima rebus cohaerent et cernuntur suo lumine ; at nos quaerimus ilia, 
tanquam lateant seseque subducant. itaque nunquam putamus circa id esse, de quo 
dicendum est, sed ex aliis locis petimus et inventis vim afferimus. maiore animo 
aggredienda eloquentia est, quae si toto corpore valet, ungues polire et capillum 
reponere non existimabit ad curam suam pertinere." — Dionysius (de Isocr. c. 12) 
agrees with Quintilian in subordinating the words to the sense, if any such distinc- 
tion should be made: ^oiiXerai 5i i) <f>6ais rots voi]fxa.aiv twecrdai tt)v X^fiv, 011 rfj 
X^fi rd irorifiara. Dionysius himself accordingly, in his literary estimates, discusses 
fully the irpayfiaTiKds rdiros (which taxes to the utmost the maturest powers, de 
Comp. Verb. c. 1), as well as the XeKTi/cds tSttos. 

3 The distinction made above is intended simply to imply that \^£is receives 
comparatively far more attention in Dionysius, in the ir. if^ous, and in the ir. epix., 
than in Aristotle. In particular, sucli minute analysis as Dionysius gives of the 
literary styles of individual authors is found in the extant work neither of Aristotle 
nor of any other Greek critic. 

* In liis article ' I'oetry' in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr Theodore Watts- 
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for this in the case of Aristotle have already been glanced 
at. But the general question of Aristotle's attitude to style 
requires some attention, if we are to form a fair estimate 
of it in itself and to compare it satisfactorily with that of 
the later Greek writers. 

On the one hand it must be admitted that Aristotle, in 
his writings as they have come down to us, does treat the 
subject of style in such a way as to afford some just ground 
for the disappointment so often expressed by admirers of 
his surpassing genius. It is not simply that invention is 
discussed at much greater length than style, and that the 
latter finds no place in his definition of rhetoric : all this 
we might have anticipated for various reasons which need 
not now be stated 1 . Nor is it simply that, in the compara- 
tively small space allotted to style, questions grammatical 
rather than literary are sometimes raised : this is a feature 
which Aristotle's works share with the critical treatises of 
antiquity generally, and historically the confusion is as 
natural as is the great interest shown in what now seem 
peculiarly arid points of grammar. The substantial fact is 
that, when all allowance has been made for the fragmentary 
condition of the Poetics and for the oratorical preoccupation 
of the Third Book of the Rhetoric, Aristotle says but little 
about the beauties of elevated and poetical language. The 
disappearance of the grand style in the poetry of his own 
century seems to cause him no concern {Rhct. iii. I, 9), nor 
does he appear to observe the corresponding decline in 

Dunton says : "Perhaps the first critic who tacitly revolted against the dictum that 
substance, and not form, is the indispensable basis of poetry was Dionysius of 
Halicamassus, whose treatise upon the arrangement of words is really a very fine 
piece of literary criticism — The Aristotelian theory as to invention, however, 
dominated all criticism after as well as before Dionysius." This statement is inte- 
resting and suggestive. It is, however, subject to the qualification that the later 
critics, such as Dionysius, probably drew largely from Theophrastus' lost irepl 
A^ltws, which seems to have been a separate and substantial work. 

1 That Aristotle includes in his definition of rhetoric invention only, and not 
expression, is pointed out by Quintilian : " nihil nisi inventionem complecitur, quae 
sine elocutione non est oratio" (Inst. Or. ii. 15, 13). Aristotle's definition runs as 
follows : £<TTb> 8rj prfTopiKT) dupa/Ais 7repi eKaarov tou decopijaai rb ev5ext>fJ-evov iriBavtiv 
(Rhet. i. c. 2 init. ). 
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poetical genius. It is true that Aristotle was a great 
scientific thinker living in an age of prose. But among the 
contemporary oratorical prose, some of whose secrets (as it 
seems to modern readers) might have been usefully discussed 
in the Rhetoric, was that of Demosthenes ; and this is 
practically ignored. Aristotle's omissions on the aesthetic 
side are supplied by the Graeco-Roman critics, and the 
Treatise on the Sublime eloquently proclaims how far true 
genius transcends mere correctness and propriety. 

On the other hand, if we desire a definition of good 
style, where shall we find a better than that given by Aristotle 
himself in the Poetics: "The perfection of style is to be 
clear without being mean 1 "? It is implied in these words 
that good style has virtues as well as graces, graces as well 
as virtues. Or, to adopt a distinction found in the later 
critics, there are in style not only necessary virtues (apeTal 
ui'ayKalat), but accessory virtues (aperal iirlOeToi) 2 Clear- 
ness (aa<f>i]V6ia) was included in the former category ; and 
like its allied virtues of brevity (awTo/xla) and purity 
('EWrjiuafj.os), it was perhaps less systematically taught than 
those accessory arts (such as the heightening of style) which, 
according to Dionysius, best reveal an orator's power 3 . 
Clearness is, it may be, best inculcated through examples 
of its opposite, as when oracular ambiguities are illustrated 
by Aristotle {Rhet. iii. 5, 4), or as when Dionysius condemns 
the obscurity of Thucydides (de Tliucyd. cc. 50, 51). Some 
positive precepts of a useful kind are, however, given in 
the De Elocutione, §§ 196 — 198, with the curious - addition 
(§ 203) that clearness must be studied most of all in the plain 

1 Aristot. Poet. xxii. I : X^£ews 8t apery] aa<pr] kclI pir) Ta.ireivr)v elvai (S. II. 
Butcher s translation). That Aristotle intended the definition to apply substantially 
to prose as well as poetry is clear from Rhet. iii. i, I : thpladu X^ews aperi] oa<pr) 
rival, arititiov yap &tl 6 X670S, iav pr) dr/XoT, ov iroif)oti t6 eavrov tpyov Kal fxrfre 
TairtivTjv nt)Te vwtp rb a£iwfia, dXXd irptirovoav 7/ yap ttolt)tikt) IVws ov rairewf), d\X' 
ov irpiirovoa \6yip. 

- A list of both kinds will be found in D. H. (Dionysius of Ilalicaniassus: the 
Three Literary Le/ters), p. 172. 

3 I'ionys. Hal. de 'I'lnuyJ. c. 23, tf u>» fidXtara 5id5ijXos 17 tov j>r)ropos yivirai 
Svvaptts. 
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or unadorned type of composition. As the more showy 
parts of style are so apt to engross attention, it was a 
great thing that Aristotle should have assigned to perspicuity 
the first place in his definition 1 This gives that indispens- 
able quality the emphasis which Quintilian laid upon it when 
he said that the speaker must look to it that his hearer shall 
not merely understand, but shall find it absolutely impossible 
to misunderstand 2 . 

In the same passage Quintilian points out that a speaker 
gains little credit for mere correctness and clearness ; if he 
employs no artistic embellishment, he seems rather to be 
free from faults than to show striking excellence 3 . Now 
Aristotle, in the second half of his definition, discountenances 
meanness of style ; but his positive hints, in Khct. iii. 6, with 
regard to the attainment of dignified expression seem meagre 
and mechanical, and are possibly to some extent ironical. 
He regards style in general as the popular part of rhetoric, 
and consequently treats it cursorily, concluding his account as 
follows: "The most literary style is the epideictic, which is in 
fact meant to be read ; next to it comes the forensic. It is 
idle to make the further distinction that style must be attrac- 
tive or elevated. Why should these qualities be attributed to 
it rather than self-control, or nobility, or any other moral ex- 
cellence ? The qualities already mentioned will manifestly 
make it attractive, unless our very definition of good style 
is at fault. This is the sole reason why it should be clear 
and not mean but appropriate. It fails in clearness both 
when it is prolix and when it is condensed. The middle 
path is clearly the fittest. And so attractiveness will result 

1 And in the second half it is noteworthy that firi Tairewrjv is used : meanness 
is represented as a defect to be avoided, rather than elaboration as an excellence to 
be coveted. The danger of regarding elaboration as a positive virtue is the possible 
encouragement of fine writing — that vice of 'ecrire trop bien' which, according to 
M. Anatole France, is the worst of all. 

2 Quintil. viii. i, 24: "quare non ut intellegere possit, sed ne omnino possit 
non intellegere, curandum." 

3 Quintil. viii. 3, 1 : " venio nunc ad ornatum, in quo sine dubio plus quam in 
ceteris dicendi partibus sibi indulget orator, nam emendate quidem ac lucide dicen- 
tium tenue praemium est, magisque ut vitiis carere quam ut aliquam magnam 
virtutem adeptus esse videaris." 
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from the elements already mentioned, — a suitable combina- 
tion of the familiar and the unusual, rhythm, and the per- 
suasiveness which is the outcome of propriety 1 ." There are 
several points of great interest in this passage. A hint is 
dropped (with the careless opulence of Aristotle) regarding 
the difference between ordinary oratorical or spoken prose on 
the one hand, and on the other hand literary prose such 
as that of Isocrates and his school of pamphleteers and 
historians. It is interesting, too, to see the doctrine of the 
mean (to yukcrov) imported from the ethical domain and applied 
to discourage prolixity and the opposite vice of undue 
condensation. And it is still more interesting to observe at 
the same time that Aristotle does not approve the use, in 
connexion with style, of terms denoting personal qualities 
such as ' attractiveness ' and ' elevation.' Possibly he here 
alludes with disapproval to some early definition or classifica- 
tion of styles which was being mooted by Theophrastus or 
Theodectes- He points out that the elements of an attractive 
style have already been described. To this it might be 
replied that types of style will vary greatly according to the 
manner in which the various elements are combined ; and 
this Aristotle would no doubt admit, though he might hold 
that on questions of tact positive instruction could only be 
moderately successful 3 . But on the whole, even in Aristotle, 
and still more in the later critics, the Greek attention to the 

1 Aristot. Rhct. iii. 12, 6 : r\ piv oSv ewiSeiKTiKrj Xe"£(S yptMpiKioTarq' to yap Zpyov 
ai/rijs avayvuois' bevrtpa 8e r\ SiKaviKf). to Si irpoobiaiptiadaL rrjv X^tv, Sn r/Seiav 
Sei Kal pieyaXoir peirrj , wepltpyov tL yap fj.S.XXov rj odxppova Kal iXevdiptov Kal ei' tis 
aXX-q fjOovt dperri ; rb be ijSetav elvat irotfjaft SrjXov oti rd eipr)p.(va, eirrep dpOtis 
uipiarai r) aperi] rrjs Xe'ijews' rivos yap eVe/ca Set aacprj Kal p.rj raireivriv elvat dXXa 
irpirrovaav ; &.v te yap dSoXeo~xy, ov oatprjs, ovSt av avvropios. dXXd SrfXov on rb 
piaov apuoTTU. Kal rb ybetav rd elpr/fiiva iroir)<rei, av ev mx^y, to eiwdbs Kal ^cvlkSv, 
Kal 6 pvdfibs, Kal rb mdavbv e\- rod irpiirovroi. 

- Quintil. iv. 2, 63: "ilia quorjue ut narrationi apta ita cum ceteris partibus 
communis est virtus, quam Theodectes huic uni proprie dedit ; non enim magnilicam 
modo vult esse verum etiam iucundam expositionem." Cp. rr. (pp.. § 114. 

3 Aristot. Rhel. iii. 7, 8: to 5' evKalpm i) firj evKalpm xP 7 ) a ^ (XL Koivbv dwdvTuiv 
twv el'Suie iarlv. And he might have added how difficult it is to teach this tact by 
precept: cp. Iitonys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 17, Kaipou 8c oi'rc prjrwp obStis oiVc 
<fnX6oo<t>os f/s rbbe XP OVOV rixvyv Cipiaev. No matter how many rules may be i^iven, 
much must depend on the individual's sense of Kaipbs, to irpiirov, rb pUaov. 
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minutiae of expression is conspicuous, especially when con- 
trasted with modern laxity. 

The assiduous care devoted by Greek writers to the 
attainment of beautiful form is attested not only by the 
excellence of their writings themselves, but by the stories 
told in antiquity concerning the industry with which Plato, 
Isocrates, and Demosthenes polished and repolished their 
compositions. A like inference may also be drawn from the 
elaborate exposition of the laws of Greek artistic composition 
offered by the ancient critics, whose analysis, though some- 
times pushed too far, is found on examination to have a 
solid basis of fact. For example, the long list of figures 
{a^fiara) attributed to Demosthenes shows, if it shows 
nothing else, with what various art a great master could 
play upon so perfect an instrument as the Greek language 1 
The same impression is produced by the elaborate rules laid 
down for the structure of the period (7repioBo<;), with its 
members (Kw\a) and phrases (KOfAfiaTa) ; and by the con- 
siderations which are said to determine the admission or 
avoidance of liiatus (ovy/cpovais (fHovrjevTcov). And it has 
been reserved for the scholarship of our own time to show 
in detail that the measured march of the prose of Demo- 
sthenes is large])* due to the fact that as far as possible he 
avoids the occurrence of three or more consecutive short 
syllables, unless these form part of a single word, or of two 
words so closely connected as to be practically one. 

The rhythmical prose of Demosthenes may be regarded 
as hitting the mean between the metrical restrictions of 
poetry and the untrammelled licence of ordinary conversa- 
tion. The Greek theorists saw how sensitive even an ordinary 
audience was to the pleasure of musical sound ; Dionysius 
gives some striking illustrations of the fact 2 . They felt, 
therefore, that prose must not forego all the advantage thus 
possessed by poetry, and that, while it was bad art to write 
metrical prose, it was also bad art to write unrhythmical 



1 For the Demosthenic figures, see Blass, Att. Bereds." iii. pp. 159 ff., and 
Rehdantz-Blass, Demosthenes' Xciin Pliilippische Keden. R/ietorischer nnd Stilisti- 
scher Index, passim. - D. H. p. 14. 
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prose. Most Greek prose, it must always be remembered, 
was originally intended for the ear rather than for the eye ; 
and in later times, when he could no longer listen to the 
author's voice, the lover of literature employed a skilled 
anagnostcs to read to him. 

Modern scholars, distressed by the minute analysis to 
which the Graeco- Roman critics subjected the charms of 
literary style, have exclaimed that we would willingly, if 
we could, "attribute all the minute analysis of sentences in 
Greek orations to the barren subtlety of the rhetors of Roman 
times, and believe that the old orators scorned to compose 
in gyves and fetters, and study the syllables of their periods, 
and the prosody of them, as if they were writing poetry 1 " 
But, surely, we never feel, to take the case of poetry itself, 
that the genius of Shakespeare was straitened because he 
wrote in verse ; nor do we find it easier to believe that the 
mastery (8eiv6rr)<i) of Demosthenes was the less because it 
embraced at once form and substance, manner and matter. 
Sovereign artists find their best opportunity in the so-called 
restraints of form ; they move most freely within the bounds 
of law It may be, however, that the rhetoricians themselves 
are somewhat to blame for this prejudice ; in their zeal to 
unlock the secrets of literary expression they sometimes 
seem to ignore the difference between the methods by which 
the artist composes and the analyst decomposes, between 
the method of life and the method of dissolution, between 
creative fire and cold criticism. They seem sometimes 
almost to suggest that a work of genius might be produced 
by the careful observance of their rules. They forget that 
a great writer passes rapidly and almost unconsciously 
through the stages of instinct, habit, and art. In a sense 
he absorbs all processes, and is modest enough to remember 
that there is withal an element of happy chance in composi- 
tion, — that " skill is in love with luck, and luck with skill - " 

1 Mahaffy, Classical Greek Literature, ii. p. 192. 

- \gathon\s line t^x v V T "X r l v Iot*p& Kal ruxv ttx vi ) v ( r P- Journal oj Hellenic 
Studies, xx. 46). Aristotle is fond of quoting from Agathon lines showing the part 
played l'_v fix 1 ) in human action. C'p. ir. 0\f/. ii. ,5. 
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Granted, however, that the Graeco-Roman rhetoricians some- 
times magnify their calling unduly, our debt remains great 
to such a writer as Dionysius for his attempt in the De 
Compositione }'crbonim to analyse the appeal made to the 
emotions by beautiful words harmoniously arranged. He 
discloses many beauties which would otherwise have been 
lost upon modern readers, and we cannot fail to endorse 
his assertion that care for the minutest details of eloquence 
could not be below the dignity even of a Demosthenes l . 

Dionysius himself had, no doubt, a constructive aim in 
his analysis of the great writings of the past. He was a 
believer in imitation (/jLifirjais), and holds up Demosthenes 
as a model, pointing out that Demosthenes in his turn had 
imitated Thucydides- No higher standard than the Demo- 
sthenic could have been chosen ; and the effect of Dionysius' 
advocacy on the Greek writing of his own time cannot have 
been other than good. In contemporary Latin literature, 
imitation of Greek and early Roman writers was also much in 
vogue ; and the Greek influence purified Roman taste, though 

1 Dionys. Hal. de Comp. J'erb. c. 25: cp. Cic. Orator, 140!!. — The value of 
the kind of verbal analysis offered by Dionysius might be illustrated by a somewhat 
similar analysis of Virgil's line tendebantqne munits ripac ulterioris amorc in Mr 
A. C. Bradley's recent Inaugural Lecture on Poetry for Poetry s Sake, p. 25: "But 
I can see this much, that the translation (sc. 'and were stretching forth their hands 
in longing for the further bank") conveys a far less vivid picture of the outstretched 
hands and of their remaining outstretched, and a far less poignant sense of the 
shore and the longing of the souls. And it dues so partly because this picture and 
this sense are conveyed not only by the obvious meaning of the words, but through 
the long-drawn sound of 'tendebantqne,' through the time occupied by the five 
syllables and therefore by the idea of 'ulterioris,' and through the identity of the 
long sound 'or' in the penultimate syllables of 'ulterioris a more'' — all this, and 
much more, apprehended not in this analytical fashion, nor as added to the beauty 
of mere sound and to the obvious meaning, but in unity with them and so as 
expressive of the poetic meaning of the whole." Such analysis as this will, in 
many minds, quicken the sense of beauty; and in so doing it will surely justify 
itself, even to those who least like to see the secrets of literary beauty investigated. 
It is in the best sense educative, and so is a similar analysis of other Yirgilian lines 
in Mr Courthope's Life in Poetry : Law in Taste, p. 72. Cp. the chapter on the 
"Style of Milton : Metre and Diction" in Mr Walter Raleigh's essay on Milton. 

' Dionys. Hal. de Thneyd. c. 53. — The De Elocntione presupposes the habit of 
imitation, but it does not often refer directly to it, though in §§ r 1 2, 113 the practice 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, as imitators, is contrasted. 
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it may have tended to stifle originality and to discourage 
independence. In the so-called 'classical' criticism of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries of our own 
era, it was perhaps from Horace more directly than from 
Dionysius that the idea of imitation was derived. And in 
our own generation R. L. Stevenson, who (with no direct 
knowledge of the Greek critic) has analysed style in a manner 
very similar to that of Dionysius, has left it on record that 
he " played the sedulous ape," when training himself to 
write 1 The great use of the imitation of masterpieces is that 
it gives a young writer hints in craftsmanship and reveals 
to him hidden beauties in his models ; if carried to excess 
and allowed to check spontaneity and impair sincerity, it is 
fatal to all true style. 

The subject of English prose style has been treated in 
recent years not only by R. L. Stevenson, but by writers as 
various as Walter Pater (Appreciations, pp. i — 36), Walter 
Raleigh {Style), Herbert Spencer {Philosophy of Style), 
J. Earle (English Prose, pp. 334 — 368), G. Saintsbury 
(Specimens of English Prose Style, pp. xv. — xlv.), and J. A. 
Symonds (Essays Speculative and Suggestive, i. pp. 256 — 331 
and ii. 1 — 2(f)*- 

A glance at these English books on style, and still more 
at French manuals of composition such as that of Geruzez 
or German treatises like Gerber's Die Sprache als Knnst, 
will show how much of the old classification and terminology 
still remains, — 'figures of thought,' 'figures of speech,' 'period,' 
and the like 3 . Some ancient excesses, such as the applica- 
tion of the term figures of speech to words like ' iamiam ' and 

1 For Stevenson's own description of his early habits of imitation, reference may 
be made to Graham Balfour's Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, vol. i. p. 200. 
Stevenson's essay on Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature will be found 
in his Miscellanies, iii. pp. 236 — 261 (Edinburgh edition): "it is a singularly sug- 
gestive inquiry into a subject which has always been considered too vague and 
difficult for analysis, at any rate since the days of the classical writers on rhetoric, 
whom Stevenson had never read" (Life, ii. p. 11). 

- To this list may be added the introductory notices in the five volumes of 
Cr.iik's English Prose Selections. 

3 Period, colon, and comma with a change of meaning now do duty for terms of 
punctuation. 
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' liberum,' have — it is to be hoped — disappeared, leaving 
only what has been proved by experience to be of per- 
manent utility Thus restrained, the ancient doctrine of 
tropes and figures remains the basis of the modern 1 . And 
the four Demetrian types of style seem to be regarded as a 
useful division for modern purposes, since in English poetry 
the elevated style can be freely illustrated from Milton, the 
graceful from Tennyson, the forcible from Shakespeare, the 
simple from Wordsworth' 2 But though much of the ancient 
doctrine survives, there are (in almost even - country except 
the United States of America) some signs of failing interest 
in the subject generally. In France, the country of great 
prose, rhetoric and style have always been carefully studied, 
thanks largely to the long tradition which linked the schools 
of Lyons and Bordeaux with the teaching of Ouintilian 3 . 
And yet, even in France, the study is said to be declining ; 
and so rhetoric, which in ancient times was widely cultivated 

1 Wilhelm Scherer (Poetik, p. 50): "Die (antike) Rhetorik hat ferner fur die 
Lehre vom Ausdruck die Classification der Tropen und Figuren so reich ausgebildet, 
dass die ganze Folgezeit nichts hinzufiigte. '' — For 'iamiam and 'liberum' as figures 
of speech, cp. Quintil. ix. 1,16; and for "dead figures of speech,' see J. P Postgate's 
Preface, p. xxx. to Mrs Cust's translation of Breal's Essai de Seinanlique. 

- Cp. Abbott and Seelev's EnglisJi Lessons far English People, pp. 69 — 86, 
where these divisions are adopted and illustrations given from the poets mentioned 
above. — It might be interesting to ask what estimate an ancient Greek critic would 
have formed of such lines as Browning's in Pippa Passes : — 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world! 
lie would probably have decided that they lacked /xeyaXowp^-n-aa (cp. it. epfx. § 5), 
for an example of which he might point to Sophocles' rendering of the same 
idea : — 

dapati p.01, ddptjfi, rinvow e?rt fxiyas ovpavip 

ZeiJ?, os i<popq. irivTO. Kal KpaTvvei. (Soph. El. 174-) 

Browning's lines he would presumably refer to the x a P aKT VP « r X'' 0S an d praise them 
if he regarded them as dramatically or otherwise appropriate (cp. Cassio's "Well: 
God's above all," Otliello, ii. 3). The author of the irepi "Epix-qvelas at all events, 
with his liking for familiar proverbs, would look with favour on a literary style 
that was in close touch with the spoken language. 

3 Quintilian was of Spanish origin. His name, like that of the Gaul Marcus 
Aper in the Dialogus tie Oraloribus, suggests the start which the Latin races, as 
compared with the Teutonic, were to have in the field of rhetoric or literary 
criticism. 
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and in the middle ages was one of the subjects of the trivium, 
is being threatened in her great modern stronghold. All 
the more reason that other countries, if they hold the view 
that to write one's own language correctly and beautifully 
is no small part of a true patriotism, should be ready to 
learn from the lessons of the past 1 . 

One of these lessons is the perennial nature of the anti- 
thesis, Asianism and Atticism, a reference to which may fitly 
conclude this part of the Introduction. 'Asianism' and 
' Atticism ' are, it must be admitted, difficult expressions to 
define exactly-. But certain passages of Cicero, Dionysius, 
and Ouintilian, sufficiently indicate the historical origin of 
the term Asianism, and the general tendencies which it and 
Atticism embodied in the opinion of critics well qualified 
to judge. In the Brutus, Cicero describes eloquence (at the 
end of the Attic period) as setting sail from the Piraeus, and 
then passing through the islands of the ^Egean and traversing 
the whole of Asia, sullying herself on the way with foreign 
fashions, losing her sound and wholesome Attic style, and 
almost unlearning her native language 3 . In the same way 
Dionysius dates the decline of the ' ancient and philosophic 
rhetoric ' from the death of Alexander of Macedon, and 
vividly depicts the scandalous ways of the meretricious 
rhetoric which had usurped its place 4 . Quintilian, again, 

1 Gerald of Wales, writing at the beginning of the thirteenth century and 
lamenting the low ebb to which letters had sunk in England, seems (as far as can 
be judged from his fragmentary text and from subsequent references to his views) 
to have laid stress on the importance of "recte lepide ornate loqui," and to have 
recommended training " non solum in trivio, verum etiam in authoribus et philo- 
sophis" (Brewer, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, iv. pp. 7, 8). 

2 The difficulty is noticed by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in his paper on Asianis- 
mus und Atticismus (Hermes, xxxv. 1 ff.). The recent literature of the subject is 
reviewed by Amnion in Bursian's Jahresberichl iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Allertums-.ciisi nschaft, xxviii. 2, pp. -206 — 211. 

3 Cic. Brut. 51 : "nam semel e 1'iraeo eloquentia evecta est, omncs peragravit 
insults atque ita peiegrinata tota Asia est, ut se externis oblineret nioribus 
omnemque illam salubritatem Atticae dictionis et quasi sanitatem pcrderet ac 
loqui paene dediscercl." 

4 Dionys. Hal. de Atitiif. (hat. c. 1: cp. D. H. pp. 43, 44. — The controversy 
is not mentioned in the ir. ipfi., which however seeks its models in the best Attic 
writers. 
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remarks that Asiatic oratory lacked judgment and restraint ; 
that, whereas Attic taste and refinement could not endure 
an idle redundancy, the Asiatics carried their innate vanity 
and bombast into the domain of eloquence 1 . 

Atticism may, therefore, be regarded, from the standpoint 
of the Graeco-Roman critics, as a reversion to the classical 
models, and Asianism as a literary degeneracy showing itself 
chiefly, but not entirely, in the use of excessive ornament. 
It was, above all, in the want of the Attic sense of measure 
and fitness that Asianism declared itself. Among the Attic 
writers we find examples of the stately as well as of the 
plain style ; among the Asiatic writers, emulators of the 
plain style as well as of the stately. But among the latter 
the Attic taste is wanting ; and this makes all the difference 2 . 
They made no attempt to preserve that taste through constant 
contact with the Attic masterpieces, or through the study of 
rhetoric as an art rather than as simple declamation. 

In Latin literature of almost every period Asianism had 
its advocates and representatives. This is also true of 
Atticism, which readily commended itself to the severity of 
taste so characteristic of the Roman character. It is, indeed, 
to the ruling classes of Rome that Dionysius ascribes the 

1 Quintil. Inst. Or. viii. prooem. 17: "his (sc. Asianis) judicium in eloquendo 
ac modus (defuit)"; ibid. xii. 10, 17: "quod Attici limati quidam et emuncti nihil 
inane aut redundans ferebant, Asiana gens tumidior alioqui atque iactantior vaniore 
etiam dicendi gloria inflata est." 

- Ouintil. xii. 10, 20 has well marked the essential unity underlying the 
individual differences of the Attic writers: "nemo igitur dubitaverit, longe esse 
optimum genus Atticorum. in quo ut est aliquid inter ipsos commune, id est 
iudicium acre tersumque: ita ingeniorum plurimae formae. quapropter mihi falli 
multum videntur, qui solos esse Atticos credunt tenues et lucidos et significantes et 
quadam eloquentiae frugalitate contentos ac semper manum intra pallium conti- 
nentes. nam quis erit hie Atticus? sit Lysias; hunc enim amplectuntur amatores 
istius nominis modum." — After mentioning in this way Isocrates, Antiphon, Isaeus 
and others, Quintilian proceeds: "quid denique Demosthenes? non cunctos illos 
tenues et circumspectos vi, sublimitate, impetu, cultu, compositione superavit? non 
insurgit locis? non figuris gaudet? non translationibus nitet? non oratione ficta dat 
tacentibus vocem ? non illud iusiurandum per caesos in Marathone ac Salamine 
propugnatores rei publicae satis manifesto docet, praeceptorem eius Platonem 
fuisse? quem ipsum num Asianum appellamus plerumque instinctis divino spiritu 
vatibus comparandum?" 
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triumph which Atticism seemed to have won in his own 
day 1 Cicero, whether through the influence of his Rhodian 
training or through his own instinctive perception of oratorical 
effect, was no extreme adherent of the Attic school. He 
cannot have failed, though he nowhere expressly assigns this 
reason, to recognise that the style of such a writer as Lysias 
would be out of harmony with the genius of Latin, a language 
in which (owing to its comparatively limited resources) sim- 
plicity is apt to end in baldness. It was rather in the rich 
periods of Isocrates that Cicero found his model for that 
Latin rhetoric which writers of modern Europe have so often 
imitated ; and it is therefore not easy to exaggerate the 
influence of this Attic orator upon the development of artistic 
prose. And if this be true of Isocrates, it applies to his 
master Gorgias. There is, in truth, something strangely 
fascinating in the lasting and prolific energy of these two 
indomitable old men. 

As was pointed out earlier in this introduction, Gorgias 
may well be considered the founder of artistic prose. It is 
true that his love of the figures, and of other ornaments of 
style, sometimes led him into extravagance and fine writing, 
and caused his name to be coupled in antiquity with that 
of Hegesias, the supposed founder of Asianism 2 . Neverthe- 
less it was a great achievement to establish the doctrine that 
prose no less than poetry should be artistic. Only at 
a comparatively recent stage of modern literary criticism 
was it recognised that the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
not ' natural ' poetry but artificial in the highest degree. 
Gorgias no doubt saw this, as did Dionysius at a later 
time ; and he would have perceived no less clearly that 
the simplicity of such prose as that of Lysias was not natural 
but the result of art, — was, in fact, a studied simplicity 

Personally Gorgias is an excellent type of that daring 
and exuberant vigour which languages no less than nations 
need if they are perpetually to renew their youth. He lived 
to a ripe old age, attributing (it is said) his longevity to the 

1 D. II. pp. ,h, .15- 
- Sec ir. ij\p. iii. i. 
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fact that he had never given the rein to the lower pleasures 1 . 
In his style he would seem to have remained always youthful, 
and thus to have incurred the reproach which later critics 
intended to convey by the terms ^eipaKieveadat, and veavi- 
eveadai. 

His pupil Isocrates, on the other hand, illustrates the 
usual rule that with added years there comes a more subdued 
beauty of style 2 . Two great admirers of Isocrates in later 
days, a Roman master of style and a Greek critic, have 
recognised to the full the part played in the formation of 
style by the ardour of youth. In the young orator I would 
icclcome a luxuriant opulence, says Cicero, when describing 
the early efforts of Sulpicius 3 . Every youthful heart 

1 Cp. T. G. Tucker (Classical Revii-v, xiv. 247) on a • Saying of Gorgias, where 
the reference is to Plutarch de Glor. At hen. ■;. 

- Cic. Or. 176: "Gorgias autem avidior est generis eius et his festivitatibus — 
sic enim ipse censet — insolentius abutitur ; quas Isocrates, cum tamen audivisset in 
Thessalia adulescens senem iam Gorgiam, moderatius etiam temperavit ; quin 
etiam se ipse tantuni, quantum aetate procedebat — prope enim centum confecit 
annos — relaxarat a nimia necessitate numerorum; quod declarat in eo libro, quern 
ad Philippum Macedonem scripsit, cum iam admodum esset senex ; in quo dicit 
sese minus iam servire numeris quam solitus esset. " The reference here is to Isocr. 
Phil. 27, ovSe yap rats irepl TTjv Xe^tv evpvOptais Kai TrotKiXlais KeKoaprjKapev avrbv, all 
avrds re veuiTepos uv expivpyv Kai rois (JXXois iiiriSei^a, 81 w tovs X6yovs rjSiovs an 
ap.a Kai wio-TOTipovs Troioiev. wv ovSev <?ti Bvvapai Sia ttjv i]XtKiav. These words 
would be written when Isocrates was 90. In his Panathenaicus (aet. 98) he writes : 
veurrepos p.e'v wv...irepi eKetvovs (tovs X6yovs) enpayp.aTevbp.riv tovs irepl twv ovp<pep6v- 
twv TTj re iroXei Kai rots (JXXois "EXXt;<ji avpftovXevovras, Kai woXXwv piv ev6vp.i]p.a.Twv 
yipovras, ovk oXlywv 5' avTidiaewv Kai irapto~wo~ewv Kai tCov &XXu>v idewv twv ev rats 
prjTOpelatt diaXap-Trovawv Kai tovs aKovovTas eTTia-qp.alveo~6ai Kai dopvfietv avayKa^ov- 
aQiv (Isocr. Panath. 1, 2). The "old man eloquent,' therefore, like Milton himself, 
cultivated greater austerity in his later years (for Milton in this regard, cp. Seeley 
Lectures and Essays p. 144). Milton threw off, in particular, that 'troublesome 
and modern bondage of riming,' the connexion of which with the 'figure' bp.oioTe'- 
XevTov has been so well traced in Norden's Kunstprosa (ii. 810 ff.). 

3 Cic. de Orat. ii. 21, SS (Antonius loquitur), 'atque ut a familiari nostro ex- 
ordiar, hunc ego, Catule, Sulpicium primum in causa parvula adulescentulum 
audivi, voce et forma et motu corporis et reliquis rebus aptis ad hoc munus, de quo 
quaerimus, oratione autem celeri et concitata, quod erat ingenii, et verbis efferves- 
centibus et paulo nimium redundantibus, quod erat aetatis. Non sum aspernatus ; 
volo enim se efferat in adnlescente feennditas ; nam sicut facilius in vitibus revo- 
cantur ea, quae sese nimium profuderunt, quam, si nihil valet materies, nova 
sarmenta cultura excitantur, item volo esse in adulescente, unde aliquid amputem ; 
non enim potest in eo esse sucus diuturnus, quod nimis celeriter est maturitatem 
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passionately pursues beauty of style, says Dionysius, when he 
offers his Arrangement of Words to the young Melitius Rufus 
as a birthday gift. Yet no two writers have shown more 
plainly, in their rhetorical teaching, how great is the need of 
discipline, if style is to be not only ardent, but simple, strong, 
and beautiful ly clear. 



C. Datk and Authorship ok the De Elocutione. 

For more than one reason it has seemed best to give 
some account of the subject-matter of the De Elocutione, 
and of other similar treatises on prose style, before discussing 
the difficult question of its date and authorship. Where 
possible, it is as well not to start with that note of scepticism 
which is so characteristic of modern scholarship, but rather 
first of all to suggest, independently of disputed points, the 
literary value and permanent interest of the work in question. 
The course here taken has this further advantage that the 
internal evidence with regard to the date and authorship of 
the De Elocutione can now be considered in the light of the 
historical sketch already given. And in this, as in so many 
similar cases, it is the internal evidence that requires the 
most detailed treatment. 



I. Internal Evidence. 

Reserving for the present the discussion of the external 
evidence, which is of a precarious kind, we may ask what 
opinion we could have formed, on purely internal grounds, 
as to the date of the treatise, if it had come down to us 

adsecutum.' Cp. Brut. 91, -316, 'quibus non cuntentus Rliodum veni mcque ad 
eundem, qucm komae audivcram, Molonem applicavi cum actoreni in veris causis 
scriptoremque praestantcm, turn in notandis aniniadvci tcmlisque vitiis ct instituendo 
docendoque prudentissimum. is dedit operam si modo id conscqui potuit — , ut 
nimis rcdundantcs nos et superlluentcs iuvcnili quadam dicendi impunitate et liccntia 
reprimiTct et qua^i extra ri])as diffluentcs ccierccret.' '1 lie words of DimiyMiis are 
t-rrbrtrai yap airaaa viov tpvxv Tfpi rbv riji ipfirjvdas wpaioiibv {de Comp. I'crb. 
c. .). 

R. 4 
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without any external evidence bearing upon the point. To 
what century, and to what group of writers on style, should 
we have been inclined to assign it ? The following table, 
which includes the principal writers mentioned earlier in this 
introduction, will show the character of the problem, though 
it may be very far from suggesting a definite solution of it. 
The names are of course arranged, and assigned to centuries, 
in a rough and approximate order only. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
EXPOXEXTS OF STYLE. 



Empedocles. Corax. Tisias. Gorgias. Protagoras, i 

500 — 400 B.C. Prodicus. Hippias. Theodoras. Thrasymachus. 

I j Antiphon. 

1 ' . 



4OO — 30O B.C. 


Lysias. Isocrates. Demosthenes. Plato. Aristotle. 
Theophrastus. Demetrius Phalereus. 


30O — 200 B.C. 


[Alexandria.] [Hegesias.] 


200 — IOO B.C. 


[Pergamus. ] Hermagoras. 


IOO B.C. — I A.D. 


Cornificius. Cicero. Horace. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. Caecilius of Calacte. 


I — J OO A.D. 


' Loriginus ' (third century, according to the traditional 
view). Tacitus [Dialogus Jc Oratoribus). Quintilian. 


IOO — 200 A.D. 


Hermogenes. 



(1) Sources of the Treatise, and its Prosopographia. 

Whoever the author may have been, it is clear that he 
follows, to a great extent, the teaching of the Peripatetic 
school. As will be shown in the course of the Notes, refer- 
ences are made to Aristotle throughout the treatise 1 At 
first sight, indeed, the De Elocutiouc might seem to be simply 

1 See §§ 11, 28, 29, 34, 38, 41, 81, 97, 116, 154, 15;, 164, 225, 230, 233, 234. 
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a more comprehensive treatment of the subject of style on 
the lines laid down in the Third Book of the Rhetoric. The 
Peripatetics as a class are mentioned in § 181. Aristotle's 
immediate successor Theophrastus is quoted in §§ 41, 114, 
173, 222, 250, and is probably followed in many other places. 
The numerous references made to Aristotle in the course of 
one brief treatise seem the more noteworthy in contrast with 
the practice of other rhetoricians, such as Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, who are inclined to dispute or ignore the authority 
of the philosophers and their followers 1 It is, accordingly, 
not surprising that Petrus Victorius who had studied both 
the Rhetoric and the Dc lilocutiouc so carefully should have 
upheld the tradition which ascribes it to Demetrius Phalereus. 
This is the view also adopted (probably from Victorius) by 
Milton when, towards the end of his Tractate of Education, he 
refers to "a graceful and ornate rhetoric, taught out of the rule 
of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.' 

But though many important details are borrowed from 
Aristotle, the scheme of the book as a whole clearly implies 
the currency of a doctrine later than his. The treatise opens 
with an introductory account of the periodic structure of 
sentences; but its real subject is, as already indicated, the 
four types of style. Now this classification cannot be due to 
Aristotle, since in his extant works we find no more than the 
germs of such a division of style; and it is unlikely that 
Theophrastus recognised four types. Yet the fourfold divi- 
sion does not appear to have originated with the author of 
the De Elocutione (§ 36), though he claims to have treated a 
neglected aspect of one of the types (§ 179). It is even 
stated 36) that some authorities recognised only two types, 
the plain and the elevated. A natural, though not an abso- 
lutely necessary, inference from all this is that the writer 
lived at a time, considerably later than that of Aristotle, 
when the doctrine of the types of style had undergone many 

1 D. II. pp. 40, 41. — It will be remembered that the practical rhetoric of the 
Isocratic school was revived, at Komi-, by Dionysius, who had for collaborator the 
Sicilian Caecilius. Though he more than mice acknowledges his own obligations 
to Theophrastus, Dionysius rebukes (Ef>. ad Anun. J.) the pretensions of certain 
Peripatetics of his day. 

4—2 
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developments and modifications. The special point in which 
the Dc Elocutionc differs from all other similar extant treatises 
is its recognition of Set^oT??? as a separate type of style 1 

After this brief mention of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
as sources from whom parts, and parts only, of the De 
Elocutionc are drawn, we may proceed to review any further 
personal names, occurring in the course of the treatise, which 
seem to bear on the question of date and authorship. The 
most important name from this point of view is that of 
Demetrius Phalereus himself, which is actually found in the 
treatise. In § 289 we read : " Often in addressing a despot, 
or any person otherwise ungovernable, we may be driven 
to employ a figure of language if we wish to censure him. 
Demetrius of Phalerum dealt in this way with the Macedonian 
Craterus, who was seated aloft on a golden couch, wearing a 
purple mantle, and receiving the Greek embassies with haughty 
pride. Making use of a figure, he said tauntingly: 'We 
ourselves once received these men as ambassadors together 
with yon Craterus.'" The existence of this section naturally 
raised doubts as to the authorship in the minds of the scholars 
of the Renaissance ; and the De Elocutionc thus passed, much 
earlier than the De Sublimitatc, into that position of dispute 
and uncertainty which has been the lot of so many Greek 
rhetorical treatises. Victorius, however, saw in the section 
a proof of his own view with respect to the authorship. It 
is only natural, he remarks, that Demetrius Phalereus should 
desire to keep alive the memory of a deed which did him 
so much honour-. Later believers in the Demetrian author- 
ship have thought it safer to assume, on slender grounds, that 
the passage in question is a late addition 3 . 

1 Two circumstances make it specially difficult to infer date of authorship from the 
subject-matter of rhetorical treatises: (i) the dearth of extant documents in the 
period between Aristotle and Cicero; (2) the habit of unacknowledged compilation. 

2 Petri Vietorii Commentarii in librum Demetrii Phalerei de E/ocutione (Flor., 

1594) p. 252: " qui factum id suum honestum perire noluerit, ideoque moni- 

mentis litterarum prodiderit, quod exemplo multorum facere potuerit, praesertim 
cum mirifice conveniat huic loco." 

3 H. Liers, De Aetate et Serif tore libri qui fertur Demetrii Phalerei irepl 
"EpfjLT]velas, p. 34. 
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Xo literary reference throughout the De lilocutione is so 
damaging to the traditional view as this. But the mention 
of other names, or the manner of their mention, may also 
be held to suggest a later time. No inference can perhaps 
be drawn, one way or the other, from the nature of the 
allusions to the orators Demosthenes and Demades. The 
supremacy of Demosthenes is, it is true, not acknowledged 
quite so explicitly in this as in other writings of its class ; 
but the possession of a high reputation is implied in the large 
number of illustrations drawn from his speeches. Demades 
was an orator of some mark, but the relatively small number 
of quotations 282 ff.) from him shows that he is not con- 
sidered to stand on anything like the same level as Demo- 
sthenes. 

A more definite indication of late authorship may be 
sought in the references (§§ 153, 193, 194) to Menander and 
Philemon. Menander and Philemon were contemporaries 
of Demetrius Phalereus ; but it seems to be the judgment 
of posterity that is conveyed in § 193: "This is the reason 
why. while Philemon is only read, Menander (whose style is 
for the most part broken) holds the boards." The later 
standpoint seems also implied in the allusion (§ 204) to r\ via 
KwjiuSCa 1 It is hardly likely, either, that Demetrius Phalereus 
would have spoken collectively of ol n«pnraTT)TiKo£ (§ 181) as 
possessing common characteristics of style, or would have 
quoted from Aristotle and Theophrastus as from authorities 
widely recognised in the rhetorical schools. The Greek 
classics seem, in the Dc Elociitione, to be designated as 01 
(% 67, 244), as distinguished from the rhetoricians, 
styles, and movements of the author's own time, which are 
represented by such expressions as ol vvv p^i-opes (§ 287), ij vvv 

KaTfyov<ra 8jivott)S 245 ), ws vvv dvo(i.a£o|«v (§ 237)- 

In connexion with these indications of a later period may 
be mentioned a non-literary reference which would seem to 
point to Roman times. The section in question runs as 
follows: "In general it may be said that the epiphoneme 
bears a likeness to the decorations in wealthy homes, — 

1 These and other doubtful points will be more fully discussed in the Notes. 
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cornices, triglyphs, and broad purples. Indeed, it is in itself 
a mark of verbal opulence" (§ 108). If by n-op^vpais irXa-mais 
in this passage is meant the laticlave of the Roman senator, 
then clearly the De Elocutiouc cannot be from the hand of 
Demetrius Phalereus. But unfortunately the expression is 
not altogether free from ambiguity 1 . The same uncertainty 
attends the reference to the man of Gadara in § 237 If the 
rhetorician Theodorus of Gadara is really meant, then we 
have a reference to the time not only of Rome but of 
Augustan Rome 2 . 

The De Elocutiouc contains references to many other 
authors, — poets as well as prose-writers. But these references 
yield no definite evidence with regard to the date of the 
treatise. There is, however, some reason to think that 
Artemon (§ 223) and Archedemus (§ 34) were comparatively 
late authors, and their date is accordingly discussed in the 
Notes, to which reference may also be made for similar 
discussions concerning other writers" 

As the references made in the De Elocutione to previous 
authors are so numerous, it might perhaps be thought to be 
a safe inference that a writer who, like Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, is not mentioned was not known. But this does 
not by an}- means follow, especially if the author of the Dc 
Elocutiouc was contemporary with, or only slightly later than, 
Dionysius. In his rhetorical writings, extensive and miscel- 
laneous as the\' are, Dionysius himself only once mentions 
his contemporary and fellow-worker Caecilius of Calacte. 
Nor ought we too readily to assume that two such authors 
as Dionysius and the writer of the De Elocutione would 
necessarily know of each other's work. It is forgotten how 
small the circulation of books in antiquity may have been, 
owing to the expense and labour of reproduction ; and how 
many, various, and far removed (in time and place) from one 
another were the rhetorical schools. For these and other 

1 See note on § 108. - See note on § 2,17. P 1741 has Vahrfpcvs. 

3 Sotadcs (§ 189), Dkacarclnts 182), Sophron (g 1:6), Ctcsias {% 212), 
Ptiilistus (§ 198), Cleitarchns (S Praxiphanes (§ 57), and the painter Xicias 

(§ 76). 
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reasons we shall look with distrust on that class of argument 
which would maintain that the De Elocutione must of neces- 
sity have come later than the works of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus because the latter recognise only three, the former 
four types of style. 

(2) Language of the Treatise: Vocabulary, Gram- 
mar, etc. Leaving the sources and the personal names of 
the Dc Elocutione, we may proceed to investigate its language, 
— terminology and vocabulary generally, accidence and syntax. 

The very title-word ip(iT)v«Ca seems itself to imply a con- 
siderably later date than that of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
with both of whom (as it has already been pointed out) the 
accepted term for 'style' is A.e'£i?, while with Aristotle ipfiijveia 
is a logical or grammatical rather than a literary term. In 
the same way, a technical term so elaborate as £T|poKai<o£T|\(a 
(§ 2 39\ meaning ' affectation in thought and aridity in com- 
position,' must surely belong to an advanced stage in the 
study of style. The term was, the writer tells us, in his own 
day a recent invention, like the simpler compound /ca/edf^Xo? : 
and certainly no such compound presents itself in classical 
times. Another rhetorical term which is specified as recent 
is Xo-yios, used as equivalent to fieyaXoTrpeir^K The phrase 
vvv KaT€\ov<ra 8«iv6ttjs (§245) has already [p. 53 supra] been 
incidentally mentioned, and attention has been called [p. 52] 
to the recognition of heivorrys as a separate type of style. 

Full details concerning the rhetorical, grammatical, and 
metrical terms found in the De Elocutione are given in the 
Notes and Glossary , and as far as possible, some indication 
is added as to the earliest known occurrence of comparatively 
late words. Scholars have sometimes attempted to ground 
an argument as to date upon the fact that certain expressions 
are missing from this rhetorical terminology, the chief of 
which perhaps is Tpo-nos in the sense of ' trope.' They have 
urged that, inasmuch as Cicero {Brut. xvii. 6) employs the 
term and as it probably was in use considerably before his 
time, the Dc Elocutione must have been written at a com- 

1 § 3S Upl-opai 5' iirb rod neyaXoirpcwous, Ovirep vvv \6yiov 6von&{ovaiv. 
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paratively early date. But apart from the possibility that 
the word is employed in this sense in § 120, no trustworthy 
argument can be founded on omissions of this kind. It is 
unsafe to infer ignorance from silence. 

On the other hand, the late words or forms occurring in 
the De Elociitione are very numerous. The following belong 
to the post-classical age, none of them being found (in extant 
documents) earlier than Alexandrian, and some not earlier 
than Graeco-Roman times : — 



dvOvTraWayr) (§ 60) 
dvOvTraXXdcraeiv (§ 59) 
dwiroKpiTO^ (§ 194) 
d.7r\oiic6<; (J 244) 
aTTOTOfila (§ 292) 
dTro<p0eyp.aTiic6s 9) 
dpKTLKos (§56) 
a<Tr]fj.€L(oTO$ 202) 
d<TTelafi6<i 1 28, 130) 
da(f)a\l£eo-0ai (§§ 85, 1 93) 
avXrjTpLa (§ 240) 
yvw [ioXoyu<6<; 9) 
8iap,6p<pcocTi<; (§ 195) 
8ia<Tiraa/j,6<; 68) 
8i)jyrj/j.a S, 137, etc.) 
Svaij/coos 48) 
SvaKciTopOcoTOs 127) 
SvaprjTO'i 302) 
hv<r<p9oyyo<; (^ 246) 
Bvacfxoi'ia (^48, 105) 
&v (rcfrwvos ($ 69, /O, 105) 
ifx<paTLKO<; (§51) 
ei'CKpavL^eii' 39) 
i^aipercos (§ 125) 
i^airXovv (§ 254) 
eu>)«:oos (§§ 48, 258, 3OI) 
0avp,aa/x6<; (§291) 



KdKocpcovia 219, 255) 
KaTa\i]/CTi/c6<; (§§ 38, 39) 
Karacr/LLLKpvveiv ($ 44, 1 23) 
KaTepdv (§ 302) 
Kiv8vva>Sr]<; (§§ 80, 85, 1 27) 
KvicXoeiSt}<i (§Il) 
\efcail$ (§ 302) 
XidofioXetv (§ 115) 
fieTap.op<povv (^ 1 89) 
p.oi'oavXXa/3o<; (§7) 
oXoxXyjpLa (^3) 
dveiSiaTiKcos (§ 289) 
TrapaTr\rip<oixaTiic6<; (§ 55) 
TrpoKciTciptcTLtcos (v§ 38, 39) 
pvO^oeihi'is (§ 22 1) 
aptKpi vetv {%, 236) 
aireipav 8) 
avyKdXvfipa IOO) 
crvyKaTaX>jyeii> (§2) 
avfjLTrepatovv (§ 2) 
o-vi>aXoi<f»'i (§ 70) 
<rvi'd<j>€ta (§§ 63, 182) 

T0VT6OTLV Or TOUT €(TTi 

(§§ 2 94. 301) 

virohaKveiv (§ 260) 
vTTOKaTacrKevd^eiv (§ 224) 



<pi\o<j>p6vr]0-i<; (§§ 231, 232) 
Similarly the treatise contains a number of words found 
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in classical times but here used in a post-classical sense,— 

in a meaning not found before the Graeco-Roman or at al 
events the Alexandrian age : — 



dirayyeXla (§ I 1 4) 
avrodev (§ 122) 
f3dcravo<; (§ 201 ) 
SiaTral^eiv (§ 1 47) 
hoKifMci^eiv (§ 200) 
(KTiBeo-dai 35, 200) 
i-TTL^epeiv 34, 51, etc.) 
epprjvevetv ($46, I20, I2l) 



VX^V<i (§§ 42, 68) 
X071/C0? (§§ 1, 42. 117) 
Xolttov (§ 240) 
TrapeXiceiv (§ 58) 
Trepiaywyt] (§§ 1 9, 45, etc.) 
irpoawnov (§§ 130, 134, etc.) 
aTjp.eiGO&r}'; (§ 208) 
vTrepTTiTTTeiv (§ 42) 



On the other hand, a good many words or forms occur 
which are specially Attic : — 



Kwp.a)8eii> (§ 150) 
K(i)p,(p&OTroin<; (§ 126) 
vavTiav (§15) 
ap,i/cp6<; (§ 237) 
repOpela (§ 27) 
yfrlado*; (§ 302) 



aypoiKo<; (§§ 167, 217) 
c/Ve^r-w? ($ 1, 5, etc.) 
daret^ecrdai (§ 149) 
avT0O"X€&id£eiv (§ 224) 
€Tep6<p6a\)u,o<; (§ 293) 
Kivhvveveiv (§ 40) 
Kopi-^reia (§ 36) 

These Attic forms are of course consistent with either 
classical or post-classical date, — with either Attic or Atticist 
authorship. But the latter alternative is decisively recom- 
mended by the simultaneous occurrence of so many words 
and forms which are admittedly post-classical. The Atticism 
is but the veneer. 

It is worth notice that a considerable number of words 
or forms occurring in the De Elocutione are &irag dpri^va. The 
following list is, probably, fairly complete : — 

clSoXeaxoTepos (§ 212) perpoetStj? (§§ 18 1, 182) 

dp^atoeiBrj<; (§ 245) ^rjpOKaKO^tjXia (§ 239) 

draKTOTepcos (§ 53) Trapd^va-pa (§ 55) 

BwdaTfi (§ 292) irepLcraoTe-^vLa (§ 247) 

Bvaidoyyos (§ 246) 7roXvr)-^ia (§ 73) 

iirnrX-qdvecrOcu (§ I 56) irpoava^odv (§ 15) 

€VKaracrTpo(pwi (§ IO) irpoafyvpa (§55) 

peTaavvTidevai (§§ 11,59, etc.) avveipp,6<; (§ 180) 
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Most of these words are probably late. But the very 
existence of words found only in the Dc Elocutione suggests 
caution in the use of the linguistic criterion. We are bound 
constantly to bear in mind the fact that we have but the 
scanty remains of a vast literature. 

The extent to which the treatise, as it has come down 
to us, uses both older and later forms of the language is seen 
in its employment, at one and the same time, of o-o- and tt. 
In close conjunction we find avdviraWdaaovTa and hiararro- 
fxevw (§ 59), icf)vXdTT6T0 and av^i-rr\i)aaeiv (§ 68). The Ionic 
form era was used by the older Attic writers such as Thucy- 
dides ; tt prevails in Attic inscriptions, as also in Xenophon, 
the Attic orators, Plato, Aristotle : aa is favoured by the 
koivi'i, tt by the Atticists. If we are to accept the best 
manuscript testimony, the author of the Dc Elocutione used 
both forms 1 The point is a small one in itself, but it illus- 
trates forcibly the mixed character of the language of the 
De Elocutione. 

We pass next to the grammar of the treatise. Here 
the chief point for remark is that the dual is repeatedly 
found, e.g. wairep (ivOiaraTov kcli anuceLaBov ivavTiunuToo 
§ 36, tAr Svolv xapaKTTjpotv tovtoiv § -35, fierd buoli' tovtolv 
§ 287 The first of these examples is the most striking, 
because it was in its verbal forms, and in the nominative and 
accusative cases of its nominal forms, that the dual began its 
decline. It would be hard to match this emphatic collocation 
of dual forms in any Greek author from the time of Aristotle 
to that of the Atticists-. The dual number, it is well known, 
had practically disappeared from Greek literature when it 
was revived by the Atticists, who were however unable to 
secure for it more than a brief existence. The neglect of the 
dual, shown in Biblical Greek and in later Greek generally, 
is shared by Modern Greek. 

Traces of the koivi'i, on the other hand, are found in the 

1 In the same way both <TfiiKp6s and piKpos are found in P 1741, — sometimes 
side by side, as in § 122. So with yiyveaOai and -ylveadai. See also w. v\j/. p. 179. 

2 Cp. H. Schmidt De Duali Graecorum et Emorienle et Rnnvisceute (Breslauer 
Philologische Abhandlungen vi. 4). 
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use of Ionic forms, such as the genitive vr}6<; (§ 78); of adverbs 
formed from participles, e.g. Xavdavovrw (§ 181) and \e\77- 
6oT(ot 297); and of such verbs as icpefivav (§ 216) and 
■ywvevetv 281). 

In regard to syntax the most noticeable feature of the 
treatise is, perhaps, the frequent use of the optative mood 
(which, like the dual, was affected by the Atticists), and the 
somewhat capricious insertion or omission of dv in connexion 
with it. Other points indicative of, or consistent with, a late 
date are: prepositions used in a strained sense (e.g. 8ul almost 
= €k, § 12); rare verbal constructions (e.g. ^rfKorvrrelv c. dat. 
§ 292) ; interchange of pronouns (e.g. 68e with ovrot, ToaoaSe 
with too-oOto?, §§ 59, 189); use of fjirep after comparatives 
(e.g. § 12) ; inversions of the natural order of words (e.g. eVi 
twi' Tlepawv t>;? aTrXrjaTias, § 1 26). Points of this kind will 
be discussed more fully in the Notes and Glossary 

A general review of the internal evidence — subject-matter 
and language alike — would seem to suggest that the De 
Elocutione, in the form in which we have it, belongs not to 
the age of Demetrius Phalereus, but either to the first century 
B.C. or to the first century A.D. 1 The rhetorical standpoint 
appears to be that of the Graeco-Roman period earlier than 
Hermogenes and (possibly) later than Dionysius. The 
language, likewise, is post-classical 2 . Marked by all the com- 
prehensiveness of the Kotvrj, which drew freely from so many 
sources, it also exhibits the learned archaism of the Atticists, 
but not of the stricter Atticists (including Hermogenes) of the 
second century A.D. — Such being the internal evidence as to 
the date of composition, we have now to ask what is the 
external evidence as to the name and identity of the author. 

1 It is necessary always to insert the limitation, 'in the form in which we have 
it.' If we are at liberty to assume interpolations and accretions, an earlier date 
may lie postulated. Tims the Rhetorica ad Alexandrian is commonly regarded as 
the work of Anaximenes, though it contains such forms or phrases as eiVexa, ko.6v- 
iroirT(v64>>Tti>v, 7raXi\\o7ia, wpoyv/ivdirfiaTa, titfre (for of)re), dpdfxara (for irpaynara) , 
(iorjcrofj.ti', iva\oyr)T4ov, tt)v irpoTpoirT]v Trepan bplaai, otov 656% tuv dvpuv Kai 686s r)v 
f}adifovcrti>, ef /iiv rd wpaynara mora jj (Cope s Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric 
pp. 40-; 4 n, 438, 464). 

- Not simply paulo-post-cl.issical, as that of Demetrius I'halereus, described on 
pp. 17, is supra. 
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II. External Evidence. — Conclusion. 

(i) Allusions to the "De Elocutione " in other 
writings. The supposed allusions to the De Elocutione in 
other writings are doubtful if early, and late if well-authenti- 
cated. The earliest writer thought to refer to the work 
is Philodemus, who, in his Rhetoric iv. 16, says Tvovi]pov 
yap els VTTOKpiaii' al p,aKpat irepiohoi, KaOdirep koa irapa 
A7]p,7}Tpt(0 Kelrai Trepl rwv 'laoKpciTovs. It has been sug- 
gested that Philodemus here has in mind the De Elocutio?ie 
303 Aral at TreploBot Be al avve^el^ ical p.aKpal Ka\ divoirvl- 
yovaai tovs XeyovTas ov /jlovov /caraKopes dXXa /cai dTepTres. 
But it is improbable that the periods of Isocrates are specially 
meant in this passage, and consequently the supposed refer- 
ence is doubtful. Further, it is to be noticed that Philodemus 
speaks vaguely of 'Demetrius' without any addition; and 
so may, or may not, have Demetrius Phalereus in mind. It 
may be added that Cicero, who was contemporary with 
Philodemus often refers to Demetrius Phalereus but betrays 
no knowledge of the De Elocutione. Nor does Diogenes 
Laertius (1^0 A.P. ) make any mention of the De Elocutione 
in the long list he gives of the works of Demetrius Phalereus. 
On the other hand, Ammonius (500 A.D.), the son of Hermeias, 
in his commentary on the Aristotelian Trepl 'Epp,r)vela<;, appears 
to mention the De Elocutione and to ascribe it to ' Demetrius ' 
(without addition) : ov yap Bi] ical avTos (o WpiaToreXi]*;) 
Kaddirep Srjp/jTpios to Trepl XoyoypaxpiKi}? ISea^ t3t[3Xioi> 
avyypay\ra<;, /cat oyros' avTO eTriypdtya<; Trepl '^Lppbrjvelas; d^Lol 
icaXeiv epfn]velav t?;." Xoyoy pa$>iici]v lBeai> (' prose style '), co? 

hi] Trepl Tavrr)<; iv tco TrpoKeip.eva> f3if3Xla> BtaXe^6pLevo<; 

Bid tovto iTreypaifre to f3i/3Xtop -rrepl 'Ep/^reia?, ovSev 
Bia^epov ?} ouTto? eTrtypa<f>eiv i) Trepl tov d-KotyavTiKov \6yov 1 . 
The remaining testimony of the same kind is of still later 
date. Theophylact (eleventh century), archbishop of Bul- 



1 Berlin Aristotle iv. 96 b, 97 a. 
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garia, has 6 Be <l>a\i)p€v<; /cal irepl epp.7)velas \6yov avvTayp-driov 
airovBalov e^ijveyKev (Epist. ad Rom. Thcoph., viii. 981) ; and 
a scholiast on Tzetzes (who himself belongs to the twelfth 
century) has 6 <&a\r)pev'i Be x ,l P lv ovofidfci to darelov (Cramer, 
Ancaiuta Graeca iii. 384). The scholiasts on Hermogenes 
often (e.g. Gregor. Cor. vii. 121 5 W., Anon. vii. 846, viii. 623, 
Max. Plan. v. 435) refer to the De Elocution', but without 
implying anything as to the author's name or date, except 
that he belonged to 01 dp^uloi or oi irakaioi. This desig- 
nation, however, would not, with Byzantine scholiasts, neces- 
sarily imply the classical period, since late writers like Apsines 
and Hermogenes himself are so designated. And the 
scholiasts on Hermogenes belong, almost without exception, 
to Byzantine times, the best-known of them (Grcgorius, the 
Metropolitan of Corinth) being not earlier than the twelfth 
century 

A passage from a writer of earlier date deserves separate 
mention. In his prolegomena to Hermogenes' De Idcis, 
Syrianus (fourth century) has the following remarks : el Be 
Kai Bievorfdrjadv Tive<; eTrtypdyfrai rov<; ^apaKTripa^ Kai to 
Trocrbv ai/Tcov (rvarfjaai, T7)vdX\oo<; eirolrjcrav cot els eaTiv 6 
Stovvaios • ovtos yap TpeU eivcu %apaKTrjpd<; (prjai, tov layyov, 
tov fxeaov. tov dBpov • o Be "lTnrapxo<; TrpoaTidr^aL tov tc 
ypa<piicbv Kai tov dvdrjpov 6 Be ATjpujTpios e«/3a\Xei tov ypa<piKov 
toZ? Terpdatv dpeaKo/xevot (Walz Rliet. Gr. vii. 93). It seems 
possible, notwithstanding discrepancies of terminology, that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and the author of the De Elo- 
cutiotie are here meant ; and if so, a further natural inference 
is that the latter was regarded as considerably later in date 
than the former, and that between them had come a certain 
Hipparchus, who had played a part of his own in the develop- 
ment of the Greek doctrine of prose style. 

(2) Manuscript Title. There still remains the evidence 
of P 1 741, — evidence which is as old, and may be much older, 
than some of the testimony just mentioned. At the begin- 
ning of the treatise this manuscript gives AiHujrpfov *aXiip6us 
7T«pl ip|iT)Vf{as o <cn-i mpl 4>pacr€«9 : at the end, simply A^r^ptou mpl 

4p|itj vitas. 
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The evidence of so excellent a manuscript as P 1741 is 
manifestly of the first importance and must be most carefully 
weighed. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
uncertainties presented by manuscript-titles in general are 
fully shared by those of this manuscript in particular. Con- 
siderable doubt attends the superscriptions it assigns to other 
works which it contains. One of its headings is tovto to 
fiovofiifiXov, oifiai, J^ioi>vaio<; o ' WiKapvaaaevs avpera^ev (the 
work thus designated being the Ars Rhetorica wrongly 
attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus), and another is 

t) OV 

^.levdvBpov ptjropos TeveOXLaiv Siaipeai^; toov iiriSeiKTi/cwv 
(where the letters added by the second hand indicate that the 
treatise in question may be the work either of Menander 
or of Genethlius). Moreover, the ascription to Demetrius 
Phalereus in particular is rendered doubtful by the fact 
that the name ' Demetrius ' only is given in the subscription 
of the treatise, and by the consideration that the name of 
Demetrius Phalereus would be readily supplied by conjecture 
because of the reputation for literary productivity enjoyed 
by the consulting founder of the Alexandrian Library, to 
whom (among other things) even the promotion of the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was sometimes 
attributed. Or a special ground for the attribution may have 
been that the treatise was clearly Peripatetic in origin. That, 
however, it cannot as a whole, and in its present form, be the 
work of Demetrius Phalereus was probably discerned by the 
copyist who wrote against § 289, ai]/Mel(i)aaL tl to \eyopevov, 
7roto? \i]p.>']TpLO<; Kal rU 6 T<t8e ypcupcov 1 . 

It may be that the book was either originally issued 
anonymously, or by some accident in the course of its history 
lost its title, and that Demetrius is a mere conjecture designed 
to fill a vacant space. If so, Demetrius Phalereus is no doubt 
meant, both in the superscription and in the shorter sub- 
scription. But if Demetrius (without addition) is really the 

1 Supporters of the claims of Demetrius Phalereus have been Victorius during 
the Renaissance, and during modern times Durassier (with reservations), Liers and 
Roshdestwenski. 
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original author and title, then (with so common a name) a 
possible claimant ma)- be suggested in almost any century 
according to conceptions, formed on other grounds, as to the 
probable date of production. Before mentioning some of 
the conjectures made on this basis, vvc must first refer 
to the hypothesis that Dionysius of Halicarnassus is the 
author — the only positive suggestion (of any importance) 
which travels beyond the names Demetrius or Demetrius 
Phalereus. 

\ alesius (Henri dc Valois) was the first to attribute the 
Dc Elocuiiotie to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He did so 

<.n the ground of a scholium on Aristophanes Clouds 401 : 
icai X'ip il< * aTlv gtlxov tov dWorpiov, o>? e<pr} Aioi>vcrio<; 6 
' Wacapvaacrevs iv tu> trepl epfirjveias, where the reference 
clearly is to the De Elocutione § 1 50 Kai dirb crrlxov 8e 
aXXoTpiov <y[v€Tac ^apt?, &>? 6 'Apio-TCHpavr}*; (TKtoirrwv irov 
tov Aia kt\. But the scholium is probably no older than 
Musurus (fifteenth century), in whom it seems simply to be 
a slip of memory ; and even if it were older, there is such 
a lack of confirmation for the statement from community of 
style or from any other quarter that the attribution would 
have to be classed with the similar ascription of the Ars 
Rlutorica and the De Sub limit ate to Dionysius regarded as 
an eminent and voluminous writer on rhetoric. 

The attribution of the treatise to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus may, thus, be rejected as inherently improbable 
and as lacking altogether in external evidence. If any special 
name is to be attached to the treatise, it must be that of some 
Demetrius (other than Demetrius Phalereus). But Demetrius 
is a very common name (in the larger classical dictionaries 
some 1 30 persons bearing this name are thought worthy of 
mention); and consequently many Demetriuses have at 
various times been suggested as possible authors. Murctus 
first put forward the Demetrius, an Alexandrian sophist 
of uncertain date, who according to Diogenes Laertius (v S4) 
was the author of Te'^/'at prjropiKab 1 . Another suggestion is 

1 This is the view adopted (after Murctus and Wal?) by Saintsbuiy, History ,</ 
Criticism, i. 89. There is much to be said for regarding Alexandria, rather than 
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that the author may be an otherwise unknown rhetorician or 
philosopher, Demetrius of Pergamus, who is supposed to 
have lived about 100 B.C. According to still another view, 
the Demetrius meant is Demetrius Syrus, whose rhetorical 
instruction Cicero enjoyed at Athens in the year "S B.C. 
(Cic. Brut. 315). 

Such suggestions as these serve only to show how far 
from a definite solution the problem still is; and (taken 
together with others not here mentioned) they may tend to 
throw doubt upon the validity of modern philological methods. 
But the real cause of uncertainty is the lack of sufficient 
evidence, and cautious statement is consequently the onlv 
safe course. As it stands, the evidence will hardly warrant 
any more precise conclusions as to the authorship and date 
of the De Elocutiouc than the following : ( 1 ) it is not, in its 
present form, the work of Demetrius Phalereus. whatever the 
weight of tradition in favour of this view; (2) it probably 
belongs either to the first century B.C. or the first century 
A.D., the latter period being on the whole the more likely ; 
(3) its author may have borne the name Demetrius. 

Rome, as the place where the book was produced. But for reasons already given 
the date is not likely to have been as late as the Age of the Antonines. Nor is it 
certain that the Alexandrian Demetrius belonged to so late a period. — Other 
references made by Mr Saintsbury to the Dc Elocutiouc will be found on pp. 71, 103, 
104, 196 ibid. 
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HEPI EPMHNEIAI 

[0 E2TI nEPI #PA^EfiZ]. 



I. 



1. "D.crirep rj ttoly]o~l<; Siaipeirai rot? /xerpot?, olov P. 
7)fXLfJi,eTpoL<; rj efa/xerpot? rj roi? aXXoi9, ovtco kcll tt)p 
4pprjpeiap tt)p koyLKrjp hiaipel koX hianpipei ra KaXovjJieva 
Kcoka, Ka.66.Trep avairavovTa top Xeyovrd re kou to. keyo- 

ro fxeva aura, koli iv Trokkols opoi? opt^ovra top koyop, eVet 
rot fiaKpbs av elrj koX aTraipo^ koX aTe^pcos irpiycop top 
XeyoPTa. 

2. BovXctgu fxei'TOL SidpoLap aTrapTL^eLP to. Kcoka 
raura, 7rore /jlcp okrjp Slolpololp, olov a>9 'EKaratos (j)7]o~LP 

15 eV T77 Q-PXV Trjs tcrropta?, ''E/caTaios MiX^crios a>8e /au- 
#eZrar ' crvveikiqTTTaL yap SidVoia tw Kcokco 6'Xat 0X77, Kai 
d[x(f)(o o~vyKaTakrjyovo~LV. ivlore fxepTOt to kcoXop okrjp 
p.€P ov crvyLTrepaiol hidvoiav. fJLtpos Se 0X77? bkov a>9 yap 
T779 ^eLpb<; ovo~r)<; okov twos p-dpr/ avTrjs oka 0X779 ecrrtV, 

20 o[ot> Sa/cruXot xai 7777^9' ISiap ydp Trepiypacfyrjv e^ei 
tovtcov tcov fiepcov €Kao~TOv, fcal t'Sia jJ^eprj' ovtco /cat Sia- 
poias tlpo<5 0X779 ovarjs fj.eydkr)<; i[XTrepLkaix/3dpoLT av 
p^eprj Tipd avTTjs okoKkrjpa ovra Kal aura. 

9, 10 \^70VTa re /ecu ra. Xe7<j / uei'a] Finckhius, \byov ra re KaTaX^OjUepa P. 
n & supra versum scripsit P, 14 olov per compendium hie et plerumque, 

plene v. 1 scripsit P. 15 /tn/Xfcrio! P 19 SX-rjs] Victorius, 6'\?j P. 

20 Trfjxvs] Schneiderus, Tree's P- 
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CHAPTER L 

1. As verse is articulated by measures (such as the 
hemistich, the hexameter, and the like), so also is prose 
articulated and differentiated by what are called ' members.' 
These members give rest, one might say, to the speaker and 
his discourse ; they set bounds to its various parts, since it 
would otherwise extend itself without limit and would simply 
run the speaker out of breath. 

2. But the proper function of such members is to mark 
the conclusion of a thought or sentence. Sometimes a 
member forms a complete sentence in itself, as for example 
Hecataeus opens his 'History' with the words ' Hecataeus 
of Miletus thus relates 1 ,' where a complete member coincides 
with a complete sentence and both end together. Sometimes, 
however, the member constitutes not a complete sentence, but 
a part of it, yet a complete part. For just as the arm, which 
is a whole of a certain kind, has parts such as fingers and 
forearm which themselves again arc wholes, inasmuch as each 
of them has its proper limits, and itself is made up of parts ; 
so also a complete sentence, when it is extensive, may very 
well comprise within itself parts which themselves are integral. 

1 Hecat. Fragm. C. V Miillcr /'". //. (,'■ I. p. 25. 

5—2 
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3. "Clcnrep iv Tjj OLpyji ' Avafidcrecos rr)<; =,evo- 
(f)a>vTO<; to tolovtov, 'Aapetov Kat TlapvcrdTL$o<;' pixP L 
tov 'vecorepos Se Kupo9,' crvvTeTeXecrpevr] iracra StdVota 

i(TTLV TO. S' iv aVTTj KOjXcL SuO pipif) p€V €K<XT€pOV 

ecrrt, StaVota Se iv eKarepco TrXrjpovTai tis, lSlov iyovcra. 
irepaq, oiov ' Aapeiov Kat Ila/oucraTiSo? yivovTai 7ratSe9.' 
e^ei yap ™a 6Xoi<Xrjp[av rj StaVota avTT) Kad' avTijv, 6Vt 
iyevovTO Aapeico Kat IlapvcraTiSi 7ratSe9. Kat cocrairrajs 
to erepov kojXov, otl ' 7Tpeo~(3vTepo<; pev 'ApTa^ep^rjs, 
vecorepos Se Kvpo?.' wcrre to juef kwXov, cu§ (favt 1 ^ Sta- 
voiav TTepti^ei tlvol irdvTrj TrdvTOJS, rjTOL oXrjv r) pepos 
0A.T79 oXov. 

4. Act Se ouTe irdvv paKpd iroLeiv rd kcoXol, eVet tol 
yiveTOLL dperpo<i rj o~vv6eo~L<; r) Svo-rrapaKoXovdrjTos- ouSe 
yap rj 7toi7ttikt) virep ktjdpeTpov r)X0ev, el pr\ itov iv 
6\tyot9" yeXolov ydp to pirpov dperpov eivou, Kat kolto.- 
XrjyovTOS tov peTpov in tXeXrj o~ 6 ai rjpd<; wore -qp^aro. ovre 
St) to prjxos TO)v kcoXcjv irpiirov Tot? \0y019 Sid Trjv 
d/jLerpLav, ovre rj pLKpoTrjs, e'rret Tot yivoir dv r) Xeyopevr] 
£r)pd crvv9eo-i<;, oiov rj TotaSe '6 /3t09 /3yoa^u?, rj Teyyr] 
paKpd, 6 fcaipos o£u9. KaraKeKoppevrj ydp eoLKev rj 
avv9eo~L<; Kat KeKeppaTLcrpevrj, /cat evKara(f)p6vrjTo<; Sta to 
piKpd crvpiravra e^etf. 

5- TtVeTat pev ovv irore /cat paKpov kojXov Kaipos, 
oiov iv Tot? peyedecnv, 0/9 6 HXdrcov (frrjo-L, 'to ydp St) 
irdv ToSe Tore pev auTO? 6 #609 iropevopevov avpTrohrjyet 
Kat crvy /cu/cXet. ' cr^eSof ydp ra peyeBei tov kcoXov crvve£- 
rjpTcu /cat 6 \dy09. Sta tovto Kat e^dperpov rjpcoov 
T€ ovopd^eTou vtto tov prjKovs /cat irpeirov I rjpojo~LV, Kat 2 

5 tis (pron. indef. ) accentum habet hie et alibi in P. 7 avrrjv : sine 

spiritu P 9 aprap*^, addito ^ supra ap P. 17 7r6re] Schneiderus, 

17 6re P 17, 18 oihe drj] Victorius, oifrc de P 19 crij/xeiioaai ttws r) £■>)/>& 

7iVeTai o-iV^ecris in margine P. 20 crvvdea-qs (corr. in avvdeais) P. 22 <rw- 
S«<r?;s (punctis supra 77 positis) P. 25 to 701/3 Tray sine Si] codd. Platonis. 

26 Tore fiev] codd. Plat., r6 /uei/ P. TropevS/xevov <jvixwo5riyu~] codd. Platonis, 

7ropeu6 J uei'os 7ro5i)7ei P. 
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3. At the beginning of the 'Anabasis' of Xenophon an 
example will be found, in the words 'Darius and Parysatis' 
down to 'the younger Cyrus 1 ' This is a fully completed 
sentence, of which the two members contained in it are parts , 
but each of these, within its own limits, conveys a meaning 
which is in a measure complete. Take the first words : ' Darius 
and Parysatis had sons.' The thought that sons were born 
to Darius and Parysatis has its own completeness. The 
second member, in the same way, conveys the complete 
thought that ' the elder was Artaxcrxes, the younger Cyrus.' 
Accordingly, as I maintain, a 'member' must be understood 
to comprise a thought which cither is a complete sentence or 
forms an integral part of one. 

4. Members should not be made very long ; otherwise 
the composition becomes unwieldy or hard to follow. 
With rare exceptions, poetry is not written in measures of 
greater length than six feet, since it would be absurd that 
measure should be without measure, and that by the time 
the line comes to an end we should have forgotten when it 
began. But if long members are out of place in discourse 
owing to their unwieldy character, so also are brief members 
for the reason that they produce the so-called ' arid ' com- 
position, exemplified in the words ' life is short, art long, 
opportunity fleeting-.' The composition here seems to be 
minced fine, and may fail to impress because everything 
about it is so minute. 

5. Occasionally a lengthened member is appropriate. 
For example, in elevated passages, as when Plato says : ' At 
times God himself guides this universe and helps to roll it in 
its course*.' The elevation of the language corresponds, it 
may be said, to the length of the member. It is because its 
length fits it for heroic subjects that the hexameter is called 

1 Xen. Aitab. i. 1, Aapftov Kal WapvoariSos ylyvovrai natdes Si'O, wpeafii'Tfpos 
niv Apra^ptTjs, vtuiTfpos 8i KOpos. 

- I lippocr. , Aphorism, i. 1 (I.ittre, (/witiys computes tt Hippocrate, IV. 
45S1. 

a I'lat. Polilicus 269, to yap irav Tore /j.ev avrbi i> feos £ufAiro5r)y(i iroptvbfx(vov 
nal avyKvnXd, Tort 5 avT)Ktv, 6Ve al ircplodoi Tod TrpwfiKOVTOs avrtp fiirpov €i\r)<poi<xty 

T/St) X)»)VGV. kt\. 
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ovk av rrjv 'Oprfpov 'iXictSa TrpeirovTOJS T19 ypdrpeuev rots 
'Ap^tXd^ov (ipayicriv, oiov 

(iyyvp\,kvrj (tkvtoXt) 

Kal 

5 Ti'? era? irap^eupe $peva<; ; 

ouSe rot? 'AvaKpeovTos, <&>s> to 

</>ep' v8a>p, (j>ep' olvov, w iral' 
pedvovTos yap 6 pvOpbs are^ais yepovTos, ov payopivov 

io 6. Ma/cpot) ju.ei' St) kcoXov Katpbs ylvoir av irore Sux 
TauTcr yLvoLTO S' w 7rore /cai /Spa^eo?, 010^ 19x01 piKpov 
tl r)[xa)v XeyovTcov, ojs 6 'S.evofyaiv <j)T)criv, oti afy'iKovro 
oi "EWyves eVi tov Tr)\e/36ap iroTapov 'ouros Se 17V 
/xeyas yuei> ov, /caA.09 8e'.' T77 yap piKpoTrjTL /cat anoKOTrfj 

15 tou pvdpov crvvav€<f>dvr] Kal rj ptKpoTrjs tov iroTapov Kal 
^dpis' el Se ourw? e/cTe/W? avrb elirev, ' ouros Se peyedei 
pkv i]v iXaTTOJV tcov ttoXXcov, KaXXei Se virepefidXXeTO 
TrdvTas,' tov irpewovTOS diTZTvyyavev dv, koX iyiyvero 6 
Xeyopevos \jjv)(p6<;- dXXa Trepl xfjv^poTTjTo^ pev vcrrepov 

20 XeKT€0V. 

7. Ta>v Se piKpwv kcoXcov Kav &€ivott)TI xprjcri<; iarr 
SeLPorepov ydp to iv oX'iyco ttoXv ipefrauvopevov Kal 
o-<po8poTepov, Sio Kal oi AaKwveq fipa^yXoyoi vtto Sei- 
voTrjTos- Kal to pev eViracrcreif crvvTopov Kal ^pa\6, 

25 Kal 770.9 Seo-TTOTT/s SovXa) povoo-vXXafios, to Se iKereveiv 
paKpbv Kal to oSvpecrdai. ai AiTat KaB^ 'Oprjpov Kal 
^aiXai Kal pvcal vtto fipaSvTTjTos, tovt€0~tlv vtto paKpo- 
\0y1a9, Kal oi yepovTe? paKpoXoyoi Sia, Trjv ao~Beveiav. 

8. ITapaSety/Aa Se (Spa^eta? o~vvBeo~ecos to 'Aa/ceSat- 
30 povioL ^lXltttto)' Aiovvo~lo<; iv KopCvda).' noXv yap Set- 

1 ypd\peiei>] Victorius, ypaipei P. 6 u>s post -os omissum restitui : 

cp. p. 190, 10, 25 ; p. 192, g. 8 dr^x^ws P. n fipaxius P. 12 aipUovTO 
ex a<f>-f)KovTo P. 14 xaXos /i^p, /ntyas 5' oi( Xenophontis codd. 21 kAi> P. 

22 ort SeivoTepov to ev d\lyip tto\v efi<j>a.tp6/j.evov in margine P. 24 eiret 

Tacrtreii' P, 
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heroic verse. The ' Iliad ' of Homer could not fittingly be 
written in the brief lines of Archilochus, e.g. 
Staff sorrow-stricken 1 ; 

or 

Who made thy wits swerve from the track 2 ? 
nor in the lines of Anacreon, e.g. : — 

Bring water, bring wine too, page-boy 1 
That is just the rhythm for an old man drunk, but not for 
a hero in battle. 

6. Sometimes, then, a long member may be appropriate 
for the reasons given ; at other times a short one may be 
fitting, as when our subject is something small. Xenophon, 
for example, says of the river Teleboas, in the passage where 
he describes the arrival of the Greeks on its banks : ' it was 
not large ; beautiful it was, though 4 .' The slight and broken 
rhythm brings into relief both the smallness and the beauty 
of the river. If Xenophon had expanded the idea and said : 
' this river was in size less than other rivers, but in beauty 
it surpassed them all,' he would have failed in propriety, 
and we should have had the so-called frigid writer. Con- 
cerning frigidity, however, we must speak later. 

7. Short members may also be employed in vigorous 
passages. There is greater vigour and intensity when much 
meaning is conveyed in a few words. Accordingly it is 
just because of their vehemence that the Lacedaemonians are 
chary of speech. Orders are given concisely and briefly, 
every master being curt towards his slave. Supplication, 
on the other hand, and lamentation are lengthy. Homer 
represents the Prayers as wrinkled and lame 5 in allusion to 
their tardiness, which is tantamount to saying their prolixity. 
Old men, too, are prolix owing to their feebleness. 

8. As an instance of concise wording the following may 
be given, ' The Lacedaemonians to Philip : Dioiiysius at 

1 Archil. Fragm. H9, Bergk P L. 6V— Here, and elsewhere, the verse render- 
ings are from the hand of Mr A. S. Way. 

2 Archil. Fragm. 94, Uergk 4 . 

3 Anacr. Fm^m. 62, liexgk 1 , 4 Xcn. Anab. iv. 4. 3. 
■'' } lom. //. ix. 502, 

koX yip t« Anal tiVt A165 KOiipat fieydXoio, 
X«\ai tc pvaal Tt Trapafi\uw^s t' 6<p0a\n<i>. 
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vorepov <f>a'iverai prjdev ovto) fipayiais, rj eiirep avrb 
[AOLKpcos eKT€LvavTe<5 tiirov, otl 6 Alovvctios irore peyas a>i> 
Tvpavvos cocrirep o~v opais vvv IhicuTevoiv ot/cet Koptvdov. 

OV yap €TL StCt TTokkcOV pTjdkv iiriirklfj^eL i(t)K€l, dXX.0. 

5 ^LTjyrjpaTL, /cat pdkkov tlvl StSacr/coz/Ti, ovk ii«f>ofiovvTL % 
ovTfc»? eKT€Lv6pevov e/cXueTat tov koyov to dvpiicbv /cat 
o~(f>oSpov. axnrep ra BrjpLa crvcrTpexpavTa iavra pd^eraL, 

TOLOLVTT) T19 OLV €L7) 0~VO~TpO<j>7) Kol koyOV KadoLTTep io~TT€Lpa- 
p€VOV 7T/30? 8eLVOTT)Ta. 

io g. 'H Se TOLcuvTTj (UpayyTrj*; /cam rrjv avvdeo-iv Koppa 
ovopd^tTai. opi^ovTai S' avrb coSe, Koppa io-TLv to Kcokov 

ekaTTOV, OLOV TO IT pO€ipr)p€VOV , TO T€ ' SlOVVCTLOS Iv KopLvdcp,' 

/cat to 'yvu>di creavTov,' /cat to 'Zttov deqj,' tol twv o-o(f>(ov. 
eo~TL yap /cat airo^deypaTLKov r) f5pa^yTy]<; /cat yvcopo- 
15 koyLKov, /cat crofyojTepov to iv 6\tya> Trokkrjv Sidvotav 
r)0poLo-dai, Kaddirep iv Tot? o-ireppao-iv SevSpcov okojv \ 
Svvdpei,*;- et 8' iKTtivoiTO Tts ttjv yvcoprjv iv paKpols, 
StSacr/caXta ylveTai Tt9 /cat prjTopeLa dvTi yva>pr)<;. 

10. Ta>v pevTOL Kcokcov /cat KoppaTcov tolovtcov o~vv- 
20 TL$epev(t)v Trpbs dkkrjka o~vvlo~TavTai at 7reptoSot ovopa^o- 

pevai. Zcttlv yap rj TTepCoSos avaTr]pa e'/c Kaikoov rj Kop- 
paTO)v evKaTao-Tp6(f)a>s et? tt)v SidvoLav tt)v vTTOKeipivrjv 
aTTr)pTLo~pevov, oiov ' pdkio~Ta pkv etVe/ca tov vopc^eiv 
o~vp<j)ep€iv Trj Trokei kekvcrdai tov vopov, etTa Kal tov 
25 7rat8o? etVe/ca tov Xa/3ptov, cjpokoyrjaa tovtols, a>9 av 
0109 Te (o, crvvepeLv' avTr/ yap r) 7rey3toSo9 e'/c Tpiwv KOikatv 
ovo~a KapTTTjv t4 TLva /cat o~vo~Tpo<f>r)v e^ei /caTa to TeX.09. 

11. ' Apio~TOTikrj<; Se opi^eTai ttjv TrepuoSov ovtox;, 
'7repto8o9 eo-Ti ki£i<; dpy^qv e)(ovcra /cat TeXeuT^,' pdka 

8, 9 £<rweipafj.ei'o***Trpos (lac. et ras.) P. 1 1 #pos Ko/j-ixaros in margine P. 

16 bWwv P. 17 e alterum (h. e. 8e) supra e in deKrewocro scripsit P. 19 Trepl 
irepiddov titulus in P. 21 ti £<jti irepiodo? in margine P. | *#* (fuit fort. Kal) 

iaTiv yap rj irepio5os (yap rj supra versum scripto) P. 22 evKa.Ta<TTpb<pu)S 

in ci>KaTaiXTpb<f>(i)v corr. m. rec. P. eis] Schenklius coll. Aristide II. 507, 8 (Sp.), 
7rpos in ras. et compend. m. rec. P. 28 opos -rrepiSdov Kara dpiaroT^'K^v 

in margine P. 
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Corinth.' This brief expression is felt to be far more forcible 
than if the Lacedaemonians had said at full length that 
Dionysius, although once a mighty monarch like yourself, 
now resides at Corinth in a private station. Once the state- 
ment is given in full, it resembles not a rebuke but a narra- 
tive , it suggests the instructor rather than the intimidator. 
The passion and vehemence of the expression are enfeebled 
when thus extended. As a wild beast gathers itself together 
for the attack, so should discourse gather itself together as 
in a coil in order to increase its vigour. 

9. From the point of view of composition such brevity 
is termed a 'phrase.' A 'phrase' is commonly defined as 
'that which is less than a member,' for example the already 
quoted words ' Dionysius at Corinth,' and the two sayings of 
the sages ' Know thyself and ' Follow God.' For brevity 
suits apophthegms and maxims , and it is a mark of superior 
skill to compress much thought in a little space, just as seeds 
contain potentially entire trees. Draw out the maxim at full 
length, and it becomes a homily or a piece of rhetoric rather 
than a maxim. 

10. From the union of a number of these members and 
phrases are formed what are called ' periods.' Now the 
period is a collection of members or phrases, arranged 
dexterously to fit the thought to be expressed. For example : 
' Chiefly because I thought it was to the interest of the State 
that the law should be abrogated, but also for the sake of 
Chabrias' boy, I have agreed to plead, to the best of my 
ability, my clients' case 1 ' This period, consisting of three 
members, has a certain bend and concentration at the 
end. 

11. Aristotle defines the period thus: 'a period is a 
form of expression which has a beginning and an end 2 .' The 

1 L)cm. Lcpt. init.: "AvSpes SiKaaral, ndXiara. )j.iv etW/ia tov KOjCtijeiK avfitpipeiv 
rrj irAXei \t\ucrdat tov v6fiov, elra Kal tov iratSbi civcko. tov Xaftplov, w/ioXbyijo-a 

TOI'TOIS, lit OK of6? t' (5, OVVfjltW. 

• ArUtot. Khct. iii. 9, \^7<»> S> TrtploSov \i£iv %x ovaav t(\(vtt)v avTrjv 

KaO aiTTjK Kai niyftiot (voi'Voittov. 
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/caXoi? /cat TrpeiTovTOiq 6pLo~d/xevo<; m evdv<; yap 6 rrjv TrepLo- 
Bov Xeyotv ifx^aiveL, otl rjpKTal irodev /cat aTroreXeur^crei 
TTOL KCLL eTTeiyETCLl 619 Tt TeXo9, WCTITep ot Spopet? d(f)edevT€<;- 
/cat yap eKeivutv cTvve[X(f>atveTaL rrj cipxf) T °v Spo/xov to 
5 reXo?. evdev /cat, irepioSos ojvojxdcrOrj, aireiKacrdelcra rat? 
6Sot9 rat? /cu/cXoetSecrt /cat, 7reptGJoeupeVat9. KaOoXov ovhev 
77 ireploBos eo~Tt irXrjv iroid o~vvOeo~L<i. el yovv XvOeirj 
ai)Tr}<; to nepLcoSevfxevov /cat fxerao~WTe9eLrj, rd fxev irpdy- 
fiara p.evei rd avrd, 7reptoSo9 Se ou/c ecrrai, oiov el ttjv 

io 7T poeipr)p.evt]v T19 tou Arjpoo-devov; nepioSov dvacrTpexfjas 
eiTTOL (x)Se 7rcu9, ' (xvvepo) tovtols, d) dvhpe<s ' KdrjvaiOL- <£tXo9 
yap pot i<TTLv 6 vlbs Xa/3ptou, ttoXv Se pdXXov tovtov 
77 7roXt9, 77 crvveLTreiv pe St/catoV ecrTLv' ov yap ert ou- 
SapoO 17 7reptoSo9 eupux/ceTat. 

15 12. iYyecris S' avrrjs rjSe. T779 ep/x^^eta9 17 pei' dfo- 
pa£eTat /caTecrrpappeV^, oiov 77 Kara 77epidSov9 e>(oucra, 
&)9 17 rail' 'icroKpaTeLOJV prjTopeiiov /cat ropytou /cat 'AX/a- 
8apafT09 > dXat yap 81a, 7reptd8w^ eto~t^ crut'e^ajt' ouSeV tl 
eXarTov rjirep r) 'O/JLTjpov 7701770-19 St' e^aperpaw r) Be 

10 Tt9 BirjprjjjLevr} ep^ve'ia /caXetrat, 77 et9 /ca>Xa XeXvfJLevr} 
ov paXa aXX^Xoi 1 ; o~vvrjprr)peva, &>9 77 'E/caTatou, /cat to. 
7rXetcrra to>i> 'HpoSdrov, /cat 0X&J9 77 dp^aia ndcra. Tvapd- 
Setypa avTfjs, ''E/caTat09 MtX77crto9 a»8e /xvOetTar TaSe 
ypd(f)a), a/9 pot So/cet dXrjdea eivar ot yap 'EXXttVoji; Xdyot 

25 ttoXXoi re /cat yeXotot, &>9 epot (jiaivovraL, elo~iv.' a»o~7rep 
yap o-eo-(i)pevp,evoi<i en C1XX77X019 rd /ca/Xa eoiKev /cat 
e7repptppeVot9 /cat ov/c eyovcriv crvvBecriv ouS' dvrepeicriv, 
ovSe /3or]dovvTa dXXirjXoL<; oocrirep ev Tat9 7reptdSot9. 

13. v Eot/ce yow to, pet> 7reptoSt/ca KcoXa T0t9 Xl6ol<; 

30 Tot9 avTepelBovcri to,9 irepL(f)epe7<; o~reya<s /cat o~vve~^ovcTi, 



1 upicrd/xevoi P. 2, 3 d7roTeXei<T?5<rei iroi <ca!] H. Stephanus, d7roreXei<- 

ttjctcu Troie? rai P. 6 irepiodevpitvais P. 7 «' ex ij7oOc P. 10 tis 

ex t?)? P. 12 7roXXi) P. 16 KaTearpe/xfA^vr] P 17 icroKparlav P. | pi;- 

ropeiwi'] Weilius, ptjtwv P. 23 ixrfhicnos P. 24 dXijtfeta P. 29 lipatoe 

(compend.) in margine P. 
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definition is good and fitting. The very use of the word 
' period ' implies that there lias been a beginning at one point 
and w ill be an ending at another, and that we are hastening 
towards a definite goal as runners do when they leave the 
starting-place. I '"or at the very beginning of their race the 
end ot the course is manifest. Whence the name 'period,' 
the imai, r e being that of paths traversed in a circle. It may 
be said in general that a period is nothing more or less than 
a particular arrangement of words. If its circular form is 
destroyed and the arrangement changed, the subject-matter 
remains the same, but the period will have disappeared. 
This may be illustrated by some such alteration as the 
following in the period of Demosthenes already quoted : ' I 
will support the complainants, men of Athens. I' or Chabrias' 
son is dear to me, and much more so is the State, whose 
cause it is right for me to plead 1 ' No longer is there any 
period to be seen. 

12. The origin of the period is as follows. There are 
two kinds of style. The first is termed the 'compacted' 
style, as for example that which consists of periods. It is 
found in the discourses of Isocrates, Gorgias and Alcidamas, 
in which the periods succeed one another with no less 
regularity than the hexameters in the poetry of Homer. The 
second style bears the name of ' disconnected,' inasmuch as 
the members into which it is divided are not closely united. 
Hecataeus is an example ; and so for the most part is 
Herodotus, and the older writers in general. Here is an 
in-tance: 'Hecataeus of Miletus thus relates. I write these 
things as they seem to me to be true. For the tales told by 
the Greeks are, as it appears to me, many and absurd-.' 
Here the members seem thrown upon one another in a heap 
without the union or propping, and without the mutual 
support, which we find in periods. 

13. The members in a periodic style may, in fact, be 
compared to the stones which support and hold together a 

1 C|>- S IO Mipra. - II teat. /■'r,i^)/i. 3 5: (cp. § : supra). 
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to. Se T-qq $Lake\vfxevy)<; ipprjvelas hieppippevois irXr/crLOV 
Xt#ot? povov | /cat ov cruy/cet/xeVot?. - 

14. Atd /cat irepLe^ecrpevov e>(ei Tt 17 epprjveia 17 trplv 
/cat eucrTaXe?, tocnrep /cat ret ap^ata dydXpara, cjv Te^vrj 

5 eSd/cet 17 (TvcrTokr) /cat terror???, 17 Se tojv perd ravra 
epprjvela tols ^etStou epyots 17877 eot/cef e^ovcrd tl /cat 
peyaketov /cat d/cpt/3e9 dp,a. 

15- Ao/ct/xa^ai yap 817 eycoye p/^Te 77eptdSot? 0X0^ rot' 
Xoycw crvveipecrdaL, oj? 6 ropytou, p^re StaXeXuo~#at okov, 

10 a>s Ta dp^ata, dXXd pepi^dai pdkkov St' dp(f>0Tep(i)v 
ovtoj yap Kal ey/carctcr/ceuo? ecrrat /cat d7rXot>s a/xa, /cat 
e^ dp(f)OLv rjSvs, /cat outc pdka tStcort/co?, oure pdka 
o"o<^)tcrrt/co5. rait' Se ret? Tru/c^ds 7teptdSoi;s Xeyd^Taw ouS' 
at /ce<£aXat paSt'cu? kcnacriv. d>s eVt rail' olvojpevcov, ot 

15 re d/couo^re? vclvtlohtl Sid rd d-nWavov , Tore Se /cat e'/c<£aj- 
vovctl Ta Te'Xi^ TWf TreptdSaji' 7rpoetSdTe<? /cat Trpoavafioaxri. 

16. Taw Se TreptdSwi' at pi/cpdrepat pev e'/c Suoti> 
kcoXolv crvvTidevTaL, at peytcrTat Se e'/c rerrdpeov to S' 
U7rep rerrapa ou/ceV dz/ eWds ei/77 TreptoSi/c^s cryppeTpLa^. 

10 17. TtVoi^Tat Se /cat Tyat/ccoXot Ti^es - /cat povoKokoL 
Se, a? KaXoOcrti^ a77Xa9 7reptdSou9. dVaz; yap to ko)\ov 
pr)KO<; tc e^ /cat Kapirrjv Kara to tc'Xo?, totc povoKGikos 
7reptoSo? ytVerat, Kaddirep 17 TotdSe, ''HpoSoTou 'AXt/cap- 
vao~rjO<5 io~TopL7)<; drroSe^Lq 17'Se.' /cat irdkiv, '17 yap (ja^? 

25 <f)pd(TL<; iroki) <^W9 irapeyeTai Tat? d/coudfT&w Stat'otat?.' 
U7r' dp(f)olv pevroL o~vvLO~TaraL rj dirkr} 77eptoSo9, /cat V7rd 
tou prjK.ov<s Kat U7rd TT79 Kapirrjs rrjs irepl to TeXo9, V7rd Se 
daripov ovSe iroTe. 

18. 'E^ Se Tats <Tvv6iroL<; 7reptdSot9 to TeXevTatov 

30 kwXov paKporepov XPV e ' LvaL > KaL ^enrep TTepii^ov /cat 
Trepi€Lkr]<f)b<i TaXXa. outo) yap peyakoTrpeirrjS ecrTat /cat 

I Sieppifih'Ois P I 7rX-))0'i'wi' P. 5 eSoKei ex edoK7) P. 9 6 ro^iOf, 6 
supra versum scripto P. 13 5eJ Schneiderus, re P. 14, 15 oi' re ex oiore P. 
15 tAtc P i 9 fcros ex curbs P. 20 crrifAeiwirai olov /uovoKuiXos in 

margine P. 22 P- 
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vaulted roof. The members of the disconnected style re- 
semble stones which are simply filing carelessly together and 
not built into a structure. 

14. Consequently there is something polished and clean- 
cut in the older method of writing. It resembles ancient 
statues, the art of w hich was held to consist in their severe 
simplicity The style of later writers is like the sculpture 
of Pheidias, since it already exhibits in some decree the 
union of elevation and finish. 

15. Aly own view is that composition should neither, 
like that of Gorgias, consist wholly of a string of periods, nor 
be wholly disconnected like the ancient writings, but should 
rather combine the two methods. It will then be elaborate 
and simple at the same time, and possess the charm of both 
manners, being neither too untutored nor too artificial. Public 
speakers who employ accumulated periods are as gidcly-patcd 
as tipsy men, and their hearers are sickened by the idle trick ; 
sometimes, indeed, they audibly anticipate the conclusions of 
the orator's periods and declaim them in advance. 

16. The shorter periods consist of two members, the 
longest of four. Anything beyond four would trespass be- 
yond the symmetry of the period. 

17. There are also periods composed of three members , 
and others consisting of a single member, which are called 
'simple' periods. Every member which possesses the 
requisite length and is rounded at the end forms a single- 
membered period. For example: 'Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus sets forth in this History the result of his inquiries 1 ' 
Again : 'Clear expression floods with light the hearer's mind'-' 
For the simple period these are the two essentials, the length 
of the member and its final rounding. If either of these con- 
ditions be w anting, there is no period. 

18. In composite periods the last member should be 
longer than the rest, and should as it were contain anil 
embrace them all. When the concluding member is long 



I krod. i. i in it . 
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o~epvrj Trepiohos, et9 o~epvbv Kal paKpbv k-rjyovcra kcoXov 
el Se prf, atroKeKoppivrj Kal bpoia. irapdheiypa 8' 

avrrjs to tolovtov, ' ov yap to elireLv /caXais Kakov, dXXd 
to elrrovTa Spacrau tol elprjpeva.' 
5 IQ- Tpia 8e yevrj nepLoScov icrriv, lo-TopLKij, StaXo- 
yLKTj, prjTOpLKiq. IcrropLKrj pev rj prjTe rrepirjypevT), prjT 
aveipivt] cr(f)6Spa, dXXd pera^v dpfyolv, a>9 prjTe pyjTopiKr) 
So^etev Kal <XTrldavo<; Sid ttjv irepLaycoyrjv, to crepvov 
re e^ovcra Kal iaTopiKov e'/c W79 d ttXott^to?, olov rj TotdSe, 
10 ' Aapeiov Kal IIapt>o~dTiSo9 ylyvovrai piy^pi tov ' vecorepos 
Se Kvpos.' kZpaiq. yap tlvl koI dcr<£aXet KaTakrj^ei eotKev 
avrrjs 7) aTTodecTL^. 

20. Trjs Se prjTopLKrjs TreptoSov o-vvecrrpappevov to 
etSo9 Kal kvkXlkov Kal Seopevov crrpoyyvXov crToparos 

15 Kal ^el/009 crvpTrepiayopevrp; tQ> pvdpco, olov T779 '/xdXto"Ta 
pev etVe/ca tou vopi^etv crvp^epeiv rrj 7roXet \e\vo-0ai tov 
vopov, eira Kal tov 7ratSo9 etVe/ca tov X<x/3/hou, | a>po\6- 
yrjcra tovtois, a>9 av oto? tc w, crvvepelv.' o-^eSbv yap 
ei>6v<; €K tt)<; dp~)(rj<; rj 7reptoSo9 rj TotdSe crvvecn pappevov tl 

20 e^et Kal ip(f)aLvov, otl ovk av diro\rj£eiev et9 aTr\ovv TeXo9. 

21. AtaXoyt/o) 8e e'crrt irepioSos rj ert dveipevr] Kal 
anXovcTTepa Trjs io~TOpLKrj<;, Kal jadXi? iptjyalvovo~a, otl 
7repto8o5 io~TLV. ajcnrep rj TotdSe, ' KaTefirjv T0Z/ 
Ilei/oatd' pe-^pL tov 'are irpcoTOV dyovres.' eireppnrTaL 

25 ya/o dXX^'Xoi.5 Tct K&iXa e'<^>' erepco erepov, (oo"irep iv tols 
StaXeXu/xeVot? Xoyot9, /cat aTroX^^a^Te? poXuq av evvorjdei- 
pev Kara to Te'Xo9, 6V1 to Xeyopevov TrepioSos rjv. Set 
yctp peTa^ij 8Lr)pr)pevr)<; Te Kal KaTecrTpappevrjs Xefe&>9 
TTjt' $La\oyLKY]v TrepioSov ypd^eo-dai, Kal pepiypevrjv 

30 bpoLav dp(f)OTepoi<;. nepLoSoov pev et'S^ TocrctSe. 

2 ei ex ^ (77 punctis notato) P. diroK€KO/j./j.^vq Kal ^o>X^i P. 4 dpdaat P. 
5 at) 8tl rpia yei>T] wepLodwv in margine P. 10 -yiyvuivrai P ^XPV (v punctis 
notato) P. 11 kD/>#os cum litura P. eSpaiav corr. in tSpaiai P P. 

12 airodeaTjs (rj punctis notato) P 15 wcptayoixivqs (superscripto uv/u.) P. 

16 roO] codd. Demosth., to P (cp. p. 72 1. 23 supra). 21 avei/xevr) 

(rj in rasura) P 22 ia-ro/Mfojs] Victorius, prjTopiKrjs P. 25 ^/'v] edd., 

eKaTipoi P. 26 ivvoT)ddp<;v~[ Spengelius, £vvo-q9S>ixev P. 28 /cai Kal (alteram 
Kal in compend.) P. 
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and stately, the period itself will be stately and impressive; 
otherwise it will be broken and as it were halting. The 
following is an instance of the period here recommended : 
'True grandeur consists not in saying grand things, but in 
doing things said, after saying them 1 ' 

19. There are three kinds of period : the historical, the 
conversational, the rhetorical. The historical period should 
be neither too rounded, nor yet too relaxed, but between the 
two ; so framed that it does not seem rhetorical and uncon- 
vincing through its rounded form, but draws its dignity and 
power of exposition from its simplicity. An instance of such 
a period is furnished by the words ' Darius and Parysatis ' 
down to ' the younger Cyrus'-.' The cadence of the period 
here resembles a sure and well-based termination. 

20. The form of the rhetorical period is close-knit and 
circular ; it needs an ample utterance and a gesture which 
corresponds to the movements of the rhythm. For example : 
' Chiefly because I thought it was to the interest of the State 
that the law should be abrogated, but also for the sake of 
Chabrias' boy, I have agreed to plead, to the best of my 
ability, my clients' case 3 .' From the very outset such a 
period contains something compact — something which clearly 
intimates that it will not come to a simple ending. 

21. The period of dialogue is one which remains lax, and 
is also simpler than the historical. It scarcely betrays the fact 
that it is a period. For instance : ' I went down yesterday to 
the Peiraeus' as far as the words 'since they were now 
celebrating it for the first time 4 .' The members are flung 
one upon another as in the disjointed style, and when we 
reach the end we can hardly realise that the words formed 
a period. For the period used in dialogue should be a form 
of writing midway between the resolved and the compacted 
style, and compounded of both in equal measure. — Such are 
the different kinds of period. 

1 Scr. Inc. - Xcn. Anab. i. I : cp. § 3 supra. 

3 Dem. Lept. y init.: cp. § 10 supra. 

4 Plat. Rep. i. 1, Karifi-qv xWs eis Ileipaia fiera VXavKaivos tov 'Aptvrwvos irpoa- 
ev£6fi(v6s re rrj 8c$ xal o/ua tt)v iopr-rfv f)ov\6fievos ded<ra<x0ac rlva Tpbirov voi-ffcrovatv 
are vvv rpCnov dyovrts. 
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22. YivovTai Se Kal i£ avTiKei/xevcov kmXcov irepioSoi, 
avTLKeijxevcDv Se Tyrol T0I9 irpdy/xao'iv, oiov ' nXecov fikv 
Sid T779 rjTTeipov, Tre^evcov Se Sid T779 6aXdacrr)<;,' fj d/jupoTe- 
poi9, T77 re Xe'^ei k<xi rot? npdy/jiacriv. ajo-rrep r) avr-q 

5 irepioSos ctiSe ^X et- 

23. Kara Se ra, ovofxara [xovov dvTiKeifxeva Ka>Xa 
rotaSe icrrlv, oTov a>9 0 t^ 'EXeV)^ irapafiaXutv tw 
'H/oa/cXei (prjo~iv, oti 'tw /xei^ Itt'ittovov koX ttoXvkivSvvov 
tov /3iov eTToLr]o~ev. Trjs Se Trepi^XewTov Kal Trepi/JLd^rjTov T771/ 

10 <pvo~iv Ka.rio'rr]o~ev^ dvTiKeiTai ydp Kal apdpov dpOpco, 
Kal crvvSeo-fios crwSe'cr/uaj, o/xoia 6/1101019, koi TaXXa Se Kara 
rov avrov rpoirov. tcq fxev ' irrolrjo-ev' to ' Ka.Ticnr\o-^.v^ to? 
Se ' Itt'ittovov to ' TrepifiXeTTTOv,' toj Se ' ttoXvkivSvvov ' to 
' TTepi^d^qTov ' Kal oXojs eV 77/309 eV\ ofxoiov nap' ojxoiov, rj 

15 df Ta7roSocri9. 

24. y Eo~Ti Se KwXa, a fjir/ dvTiKeijxeva i/JKpaivei Tiva 
dvTi6eo~iv Sid to tw o~yrjjxaTi dvTideTcos yeypd<f>dai, xadd- 
rrep to Trap' 'E7ri^dp/xaj tw ttoitjtt) ir€Traiyp.4vov, oti 'toko. 
jxev iv Trjvois iycov rjv, toko. Se irapd tt]voi<; iya>v.' to 

10 avTo p,€v ydp eiprjTai, Kal ovSev kvavTiov 6 Se TpoTros 
T7J9 ipp.r)V€ia<; /uejU,i/u,77/xeVo9 dvTideaiv Tiva rrXavcovTi eoiKev. 
dXX' ovtos jxev io~d)<5 yeXcoTOTTOicov ovto><; dvrediqKev, /cat 
dpa o~Ku>TTT(t)v tou9 prjTopas. 

25. "Ectti Se Kal irapofioia KaiXa, driva napofioia S17 
25 T019 eV dp^^9, otoi^ 

Scoprjroi re rreXovro, irapap^roi t eVeecrcrt^' 

a»9 eVi Te'Xou9, a>9 17 toG UavrjyvpiKov dp-^-q, ' iroXXaKis 
idavp-aaa tojv Ta.9 rravrjyvpeis o~vvayayovTu>v Kal tov$ 
yvpviKovq dycovas KaTao-Trjo-dvTCov.' eTSo? Se rov irapo- 
30 fjioiov to ictokcoXov. iirdv io~a<; eyrrj Ta KO)Xa to,9 o~vXXa/3d^, 

1, 3 Tr\ev<Tat...Tre£ev<Tcu codd. Isocratis. n S^toia 6p.olois ex 6fj.oia o/xoios P 
12, 13 t6 ubique, nusquam Tcjj P. 19 wapr/rriv ols P. 19, 20 tA ai5ro 

apogr. : avrb P. 21 /j.efj.L/xri/j.&os] Muretus, ixeixiy/xivos P. 22 7eXo)7roio>v 
(to supra versum addito) P 24 7repi wapo/xoioip kwXwv titulus in P. 25 Sfirjpos 
in margine P. 
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22. Periods can also be formed of contrasted members. 
The antithesis may lie in the thought, e.g. ' sailing across the 
mainland and marching across the sea 1 ' Or it may be 
twofold, of thought and of expression, as in this same 
period. 

23. Members which are only verbally contrasted may 
be illustrated by the comparison drawn between Helen and 
Hercules : ' to the man he gave a laborious and perilous life, 
while he caused the woman's beauty to be admired and 
coveted' 2 .' Here article is opposed to article, connective to 
connective, like to like, from the beginning to the end : 
' caused ' to ' gave,' ' admired ' to ' laborious,' ' coveted ' to 
' perilous.' The correspondence of one thing with another, 
of like with like, runs throughout. 

24. There are some members which, although not really 
opposed to one another, are apparently antithetical owing to 
the antithetic form in which they are written. Such is the 
pleasantry of the poet Epicharmus : ' One time in their midst 
was I, another time beside them I 3 .' A single thought is 
here expressed, and there is no real opposition. But the turn 
of the phrase, which apes an antithesis, suggests a desire to 
mislead. Probably the poet employed the antithesis by way 
of jest, and also in mockery of the rhetoricians. 

25. There are also symmetrical members. Among these 
the symmetry may be found at the beginning, e.g. 

Yet might they by presents be won, and by pleadings be 
pacified 4 : 

or at the end, as in the opening passage of the ' Panegyric ' : 
' I have often wondered at the conduct of the men who con- 
vened the assemblies and instituted the gymnastic contests 5 .' 
Under the heading of symmetry of members comes equality 
of members, which occurs when the members contain an 

1 Isocr. Panegyr. 58 E, ware tiZ (TTpaToirtSy irXevoai fiiv Sia 7-775 rjire/poi', ire^vjai 
Si 81a rrjs ffaXdm/j, rbv fj.ii> EXK-fjcriroi'Tov fetffas, rbv 5'"A0u dtoputjas. 

2 Isocr. Enc. Hel. 17. 

3 Epich. Fragm. 147, G. Kaibel C. G. F. 
* Horn. //. ix. 526. 

'' Isocr. Panegyr. 1. 

R. 6 
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OJCTTTep ©OU/CuStSri, ' 0>S OVT€ COV TTwOdvOVTaL dlT a^lOVVT 0)V 

to epyov, ot? re em/ieXe? €117 etSeVat ow di;etSt£dvT<w' 
IctokcoXov pkv St) touto. 

26. 'OfjLOioTeXevra Se ecni to. et? opoia KaTaXrjyovTa, 

5 7)701 €19 OVO/JLOLTa TO.VTO., UiCTTTep £\€L eVt TOV ' 0~V S' CLVTOV 

/cat IJuvTa eXeyes /ca/ca>9, /cat vvv davovra j ypd(f)eL<; /ca/caj? 1 ' : 
r) orav et9 avXXafSrjv Ka.TaK.riyr) Trjv avTrjv, cocnrep ra 
4k tov Tlavr/yvpiKov wpoeLpr/peva. 

27- Xp^crts Se rait' toioutoii/ kojXojv eVtcn^aXT^. oure 

io yap Sewcus XeyovTi eVtTTySeta - e'/cXuet y a P T ' 1 7 I/ Sei^drriTa 
•q irepl avTa TepOpeta Kal (f>povTL<;. SrjXov S' rjfjLLv tovto 
770161 @ed7ro/x7ro9. KaTrjyopwv yap to>v QiKIttttov (jiiXcov 
<f)rjo~LV, ' dvSpo(f>6voL Se ri^ (J)vo~lv ovTes, dvSpoiropvoL tov 
TpoiTOv rjcrav Kal eKaXovvTO pev eratpot, rjcrav Se eratpat.' 

i 5 77 yap 6fxoLOTr]<i rj Trepl ra KwXa /cat dvTldecri<s e'/cXuet tt)^ 
SeLvoTr/Ta Sta ttjv KaKOTeyvLav. dvpbs yap re^ris ou 
SetTai, aXXa Set Tporrov tlvol avTO(f>vd elvau eVt 
tolovtcov KaTrjyopLcov Kal arrXd ra Xeyopeva. 

28. Oure Srjra eV Sett'drrirt ^prjcripa ret rotavra, 

•20 eSetfa, oure eV irddeo~L Kal r]deo~iv airXovv yap eivac 
ySouXerat /cat aTToirjTov to 7ra#09, o/xotaj? Se /cat rd r)6os. 
iv yovv rots 'Apto~TOTe'Xov9 7rept Si/caioo~w779 6 Trp 'Adr/- 
vaioiv ttoXlv oSvpopevos el pev ovt(d<; eliroL otl 'noiav 
TOiavTrjv ttoXlv eiXov tojv i^dpaiv, olav Trjv ISiav ttoXlv 

25 dTrcoXecrav, ipTraOcos dv elprjKcos etVi /cat dSuprt/ca>9' et Se 
napopoiov avTO TroirjcreL- ' TroLav yap ttoXlv tojv i^dpcov tol- 
avTTjv eXa/3ov, otto'lov Trjv ISiav dne^aXov,' ov pa tov Ata 
nddos KLvrjo~€L ouSe eXeov. dXXa tov KaXovpevov /cXaucrt- 
ye'Xojra. rd yap iv rrev6ovo'L Trait^iv, Kara Trjv irapoL- 

30 piav, to ra rotavTa iv rot9 Trddeai KaKOT€.)(yeiv eVrt. 

2 oh re] Thucyd., oh to P. 4 irepl bnoioTe\evTtov titulus in P. 5 ravra P. 
10 (TriTrjSeia : a supra versum add. m. rec. P. 13 av5pbwopvoi P. 16 <tt; 
in margine P. 19, 20 ws ^Seija in margine add. P 25 dTroiXeirac supra 

versum addidit P. 27 d7r^/3aXoc : /3 in ras. P. | /J.a tov Aia: tt\v dXr/deiav 

in margine P. 29 ira.poLfi.la in margine P. 
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equal number of syllables, as in the following sentence of 
Thucydides : 'This implies that neither those who are asked 
disown, nor those who care to know censure the occupation 1 ' 
This is an instance of equality of members. 

26. ' I lomoeoteleuta ' are members which have a similar 
termination. They may end with the same word, as in the 
sentence: ' \ ou are the man who, when he was alive, spoke- 
to his discredit, and now that he is dead write to his discredit'-': 
or they may end with the same syllable, as in the passage 
already quoted from the ' Panegyric' of Isocrates. 

27. The use of this kind of members is not free from 
risk. They are ill-suited for vigorous declamation, since the 
artifice and study which they involve impairs the energy of 
discourse. Theopompus proves our point when, in arraigning 
the friends of Philip, he exclaims : ' Men-slayers in nature, 
the) - were men-harlots in life ; they were called comrades, 
but were concubines". ' The similarity in the members, and 
the antithesis between them, impairs the vigour of the expres- 
sion through the trick of art. For indignation needs no art ; 
in such invectives the words should be simple and, in a 
manner, impromptu. 

28. Such devices, as I have shown, do not contribute to 
vigour of style. They are not appropriate to outbursts of 
passion, or to delineations of character. Simplicity and 
naturalness is the mark alike of passion and of character- 
drawing. In the treatise of Aristotle 'On Justice,' for instance, 
a speaker laments the fate of Athens. If he asks 'what city 
had they taken from their enemies as great as their own city 
which they had destroyed 4 ,' he will have spoken with feeling 
and from the heart. But if he makes the members of the 
sentence symmetrical : ' what so great city from their enemies 
had they taken as their own city which they had forsaken,' 
you may depend upon it that he will not excite pit)' or com- 
passion, but rather the so-called ' mirth amid tears.' For 
ill-judged ingenuity of this kind in emotional passages is no 
better than the proverbial 'jest at a funeral.' 

1 Thucyd. i. 5. " Scr. Inc.: cp. An.slut. A'/ul. iii. y. 

; ' Thcopomp. /•/,/ ».-. 249, Miilk-r, /•'. //. 6'. I. p. .520. 
4 An>(ot. l-ragm. 71, c-<l. Ucrol. v. p. 14S7. 
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2g. Yiverai pevToi ye \prjCTLpd ttotc, cos 'ApicrroTe'X^? 
<\>r)(j'iv, ' eyco ck /ze^ ' Adrjvcjv et? "ErdyeLpa rj\6ov Sid rot' 
fiacnkea tov peyav. e'/c Se —rayeipcov ei9 'Adrfvas Sid toi; 
yeipwva tov peyav' el yovv d<£e'Xoi9 to erepov ' peyav, ' 
crvva<f)aLp7](rr] /ecu tt)^ ydptv ttj yap peyakrjyopia. avvep- 
yoi av to, TOLCLvra. KO)\a, oirola tcov Topylov tol noWa 
dvTideTa Kal twv 'lcroKpa.TOV<z. irepl pev St) to)v irapo- 
poicov Tavra. 

30. Aiac/>epei Se evdvprjpa TreptoSov TrjSe, on 17 pev 
7repioSo9 crvvdecris T19 e'erri Trepi-qypevr), d(f)' 779 /cat ojvo- 
/xacrrat, to Se evdvprjpa ev tcu BiavoijpaTL ex eL tt)^ Swcuui/ 
/cat crucrracrw Kai ecrriv rj pev ireptoSos kvkXos tov evOv- 
prjpaTOS, atenrep Kal tcov dXXcov irpaypaTcov , to 8' ev9v- 
p-qpa Bidvoid ti9 17701 e'/c tid^S Xeyopevrj r/ ev d.Ko\ovdia<; 
a")(ijpaTL. 

31. -r/pelov Se 1 el yap SiaXvcreia9 ttjv o-vvQeaiv tov 
ev6vprjpaTO<;, ttjv pev TreptoSov r)(f)dvLO-a<;. to 8' evdvprjpa 
TavTov pevei, oiov el T19 to irapd Ar)poo~6evei. SiaXucreiei> 
evdvprjpa to TotouTOf. ' totnrep yap el T19 ixeivcov edXai, 
cru TaS' ovk di> eypa\pa<;- ovtcos dv av vvv dXcos, dXXo9 
ou ypdxper' SiaXvaetev Se ovtco- ' pr) eVir pe-rreTe T019 Ta 
irapdvopa ypdcpovaw el ydp 4kcoXvovto, ov k dv vvv ovto<; 
Tavra eypa(f>ev, ot>S' erepo9 en ypdxpei tovtov vvv dXoVro9"' 
evTavda T779 7re/cudSou /xeV 6 kwXo9 e'/cXe'XuTai, to 8' eV- 
dvprjpa ev TavTw pevei. 

32. Kal KadoXov Se to yucV evdvprjpa avXXoyiapos 
T19 e'ern prjTopLKos, rj irepioSos Se o~uXXoyi£eTai /xeV ouSeV. 
crvyKeLrai Se povov Kal 7repidSou9 tiei^ eV 7ra^Tt pepei 
tov Xoyov TL0epev, oiov ev Tot9 rrpooipLOLS, ev9vp.rjp.aTa 

' Se ouk et» iravTv Kal to pev eocnrep eViXeyeTat, to evdv- 

2 crrdy-qpa P 4 to erepov /xiya P: corr. edd. 5. 6 avvepyoi Stv'] 

Goellerus, £ri'i'ep7ore^ P. 9 Wj/i Sicup^pei evdvfiiqp.a irepibSov titulus in P. 

10 <r?7 tt)^ 5ia0opav in margine P. 13, 14 tL eanv ev6i''fj.ij/j.a in margine P. | 

14 rj addidit Finckhius. 23 dXcDcros P. 
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29. There arc, however, cases in which symmetry of 
members is useful, as in the following passage of Aristotle: 
' I went from Athens to Stagcira because of the threat king, 
and from Stagcira to Athens because of the great storm 1 ' If 
you take away the word 'great' in either case, you will at the 
same time destroy the charm. The reason is that such mem- 
bers, like the many antithetical ones of Gorgias and Isocrates, 
tend to heighten expression. — Thus much, then, with regard 
to symmetrical members. 

30. The ' cnthymcme ' differs from the period in the 
fact that the latter is a rounded structure, from which indeed 
it derives its name ; while the former finds its meaning and 
existence in the thought. The period comprehends the en- 
thymcmc in the same way as other subject-matter. The 
enthymeme is a thought expressed either controversially or 
consequentially 

31. A word in proof. If you break up the structure of 
the enthymeme, you destroy the period, but the enthymeme 
remains intact. Suppose, for instance, the following enthy- 
meme in Demosthenes to be broken up: 'Just as you would 
not have made this proposal if any of the former parties had 
been convicted, so if you are convicted now no one will 
do so in future 2 .' Let the enthymeme run thus : ' Show 
no indulgence to those who make illegal proposals ; for if 
they were habitually checked, the defendant would not be 
making these proposals now, nor will anyone in future 
make them if he is convicted now.' Here the round of the 
period has been destroyed, but the enthymeme remains where 
it was. 

32. In general, the enthymeme is a kind of rhetorical 
syllogism, while the period is not reasoning at all, but 
simply a combination of words. Nor is this the out- 
point of distinction. We use periods in every part of the 
discourse, for example in exordiums ; but we do not so use 
enthymemes. The one — -the enthymeme — is as it were an 

1 ArUtot. f'm^/n. 619, cil. Knol. v. p. 1 5S 2. 
■ Ucinosih. Aiislt'if. <ji). 
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prjpa, 7) 7reptoSo9 Se avrodev Xeyerat- /cat to pev oiov 
o-vWoyto-pos i&Tiv dreX-^?, rj Se oure o\ov tl ovre dreXe? 
criAXoyt^erat. 

33. ~vpf3e/3r)Ke yu.et' ow tw ivdvpijpaTi /cat 7reptdS(y 
5 eivai, StoYt 7reptoSi/ca)9 cruy/cetrat, 7reptoSos 8' ou/c ecrriv, 

uxnrep rep OLKoBopovpevco (rvp(3e{3r)Ke pev /cat Xeu/c&J etfat, 
ay Xeu/cor 77, ro olicoBopovpevov S' ou/c eo~Tt Xeu/coV. 7rept 
p,ev St) Stac^opd? ivdvprjpaTos /cat irepcoSov etpTirat. 

34. To Se kcoXov ' ApLcrTOTeXrjs ovtojs opt^erat, '/c<SXoV 
10 ecrrt to errepov pepos 7reptdSoir' etra eVtc6eper 'ylverai 

Se /cat 0.77X7^ 7reptoSo9.' outojs opicrdpevos, 'to erepov 
pepos,' St/caAof eySovXeTO eirat tt)z; irepioSov $t]\ov6tl. 
6 8' 'Ap^e'Sri/AOS, crvkXafiaiv rov opov tov 'AptcrTOTe'Xovs 
/cat to eir^epopevov tw opa>, cra^ecrrepov /cat rekec^Tepov 

15 out&js ajpicraro, ' /caiXoV ecrriv rjTOL airXr} 7reptoSos, 77 
crvvdeTov irepiohov pepos.' 

35- Tt p.ei> ow a7rX^ 7reptoSo9, elprjTac crvvderov Se 
<f)rjcra.<s avrb neptoSov pipos, ot> Svcrt /ccuXot? Trp TrepLo- 
hov opL^eiv eoLKev, dXXd /cat rptcrt /cat wXeLocnv rjpei<; 

20 Se perpov pev irepLoSov eKreOetpeda, vvv Se 7rept to/i^ 
^apaKTrjpojv ttJ? epprjveLas keywpev. 



II. 

36. Etcrt Se Te'rrapes ot a7rXot ^apa/CTT/pes, [(r^vos, 
peyakoTT peirrjq, y\a(f>vpo<;, Seivos, /cat Xolttov ot e'/c tovtojv 
piyvvpevoi. pLyvvvTai Se ou 7rct9 ttovt'i, dXX' 6 yXac6upc>9 
25 p-ei; /cat tw tergal /cat ra peyaXcm peirel, /cat 6 Setvd? 
Se opoLcoq dp(f>oTepot.<;- povos Se 6 peyakoTrpeirrjs ra» lo~)(vo> 
ov plyvvTcu, dXX' uxnrep avBecrrarov /cat dvTLKeio~6ov 

9 6/)os kuAov Kara dpicrrorA^v in margine P. II /cat in litura P. 13 <r?; 
Kara apxiSij/xov dpos in margine P. 14 i>pu> ex 6\w (ut videtur) P. 21 
(in litura) P : corr. edd. 22 7repi x a P aKT VP w " titulus in P. 24 /j.i]-yvvfiepoi 
(77 punctis notato) P. 26, 27 <tt; 6Vt /xifos 6 ixeyakoTrpewyjS x a P aKr VP TV iax vi f 

ov fiL-yvvrai in margine P. 
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additional utterance, while the period is an independent 
utterance. The former may be called an incomplete syl- 
logism, while the latter corresponds to no syllogism, whether 
perfect or incomplete. 

33. It may, indeed, happen that an enthymcme is at the 
same time a period because its construction is periodic. Still 
it is not identical with the period. A building may be white 
if it so chance, but a building, as such, is not necessarily white. 
— So much for the distinction between enthymeme and period. 

34. The 'member' is thus defined by .Aristotle: 'A 
member is one of the two parts of a period.' He then adds : 
' A period is also occasionally simple 1 .' The reference in his 
definition to 'one of the two parts' makes it clear that he 
preferred the period to have two members. Archedemus, 
combining the definition of Aristotle and its supplement, 
produced a clearer and fuller definition of his own : ' A mem- 
ber is either a simple period, or part of a compound period 2 .' 

35. The simple period has been already described. In 
saying that a member may be part of a compound period, 
Archedemus seems not to confine the period to two members, 
but to include three or a greater number. — We have given 
our views concerning the limits of the period ; let us now 
describe the types of style. 

CHAPTER II. 

36. The simple types of style are four in number : the 
'plain,' the 'elevated,' the 'elegant,' the 'forcible.' In addi- 
tion there are the various combinations of these types. Not 
ever)- style, however, can be combined with every other. The 
elegant is found united with the plain and the elevated, and 
the forcible with both alike. The elevated and the plain 
alone cannot be compounded. They are so irreconcilably 

1 AriMnt. Rhet. iii. 9, vepioSos Si rj ixlv iv kuiXois 17 5' &(pt\r)s...Kui\oi' 3' ioTiv 
t6 in iiov ixbpiov rai'TTjs. iuptXrj oi \iyio rqv /^oydKuXof. 
Archedcm. l-ra^m. 
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ivavTL(i)Ta.TO). S16 St) fcai povov; Suo yapaKTrjpd<; nves 
d^Lovo-Lv elvou tovtovs, tows Se \olttovs Svo peTag'v rovroiv, 
tov pev y\acf)vpbv ra Icryvco Trpoo~vipovTe<i pdWov, Ta> 
Se fxeyakoTT peirel tov Sclvov. tov y\acf>vpov p£v piKpo- 
5 TrjToi TLva kclI Kopxpecav eyovTos, tov Seivov Se oyKov kcu 
peyeOos. 

37- TeXoto? S' 6 toiouto? Xdyos. opcopev ydp TrXrjv 
tS)v elpy)p.€V(t)v yapaKT-qpojv ivavrLcov. TrdvTa<; piyvvpivov-; 
7rdo~Lv, olov tol 'Op-qpov re eirrj kou tou? HXcltojvos \6yovs 

° /cat aevcHjicovTos kcu 'HpoSorov /cat, dWcov ttoWwv iroWrjv 
fxev peyaXoirpeireLav KaTapepiypevrjv eyovTaq, itoWt)v Se 
SewdrriTa re kcu ydpiv, ware to pev TrXrjdos tcov ~ya.pa.K- 
Trjpcov toctovtov av elrj, 6o~ov Xe'Xe/crat. ipp-qveia S' 
e/cacrroj irpe7Tovo~a yivoiT dv roiaSe Tt?. 

5 38. I "Apg'opat. Se a,7ro tov peyakoTTpeirovq, ovirep vvv ' 
koyiov 6vopdt,ovo-Lv. eV Tpucrl St) to peyakoirpe7T€<;, Sta- 
vola, Xe'fei, to! crvyKelo~6aL 7Tpoo~(f>6po)<;. crw^ecri? Se 
peyakoirpemj-;, a>s (f>r)o-tv , Apio-TOTehqq, 17 TraicovLKij. 
Traio)vo<; Se ciSti Suo, to ju,ei> it poKO.Ta.pKTiK.6v , ov dp-yet 

0 /xei' paKpd, Xr^youcri Se Tpels fipayeiai, oiov to Toidi'Se, 
'fjp^aTo Se,' to Se KaTakr)KTLKOv BaTepco dvTLO-Tpotf)ov, 
ov Tpet? jixet' fipayelai dpyovaiv, Xr/yei Se /xia paKpd, 
cocnrep to Apapia. 

39- Act Se eV Tots kgoXoi? tou peyaXoirpeirovs koyov 

5 TOt' TT pOKaTapKTLKOV pkv TTaidiVO. dpyj.IV TO)V K(j}\(x)V, TOV 

KaTaXrjKTLKov Se eVecr^at. irapdZeiypa S' olvtwv to ®ovkv- 
LoeLov Tooe, rjpgaTo oe to KaKov eg Atc/to7ria9. ti uot 
ow ' ApLCTOTeXr)-; ovtcd SieTafaro ; 0V1 Sei /cat tt)^ ip/3o\r)v 
tov ko)\ov kcu dpyrjv peyaXoirpeirrj ev0v<; eivai koX tc'Xos, 

1 5i6] ^*ictorius, 5e 0 P 5 Kofxiplav P. >S eip-qfi^wv] Victorius, 

bpwfitvwv P. 1 4 €k6.<ttwi P. i ^ trepi /j.eya\oTrp€irovs titulus in P. | yue-yaXo- 

irpeir-ijs in margine P. 18 p-eya\oirpeirovs P. 19 Sn 5i5o ei'5i7 iraLwvos, iraluv 

a ) iraiwv jg' — in margine P 23 rd apa(3eid P: corr. Walzius. 

26 OvKvSldiov P. 27 ijp'iaTo P syllaba longa non indicata. 
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opposed and contrasted that sonic maintain that there are no 
other types of style besides these two, the rest being inter- 
mediate. The elegant style is, thus, regarded as akin to the 
plain, and the forcible as akin to the elevated, as though the 
first contained something slight and dainty, and the second 
something massive and grand. 

37. Such a view is absurd. We can see for ourselves 
that, with the exception of the two opposites just mentioned, 
any style may be combined with any other. In the poetry of 
Homer, for example, as well as in the prose of Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus and many other writers, great elevation is 
joined to great vigour and charm. The number of types of 
style is, therefore, that already indicated. The mode of 
expression appropriate to each will be found to be of the 
following kind. 

38. I shall begin with the elevated style, to which 
to-day the title ' eloquent ' is given. Elevation consists in 
three things : ' thought,' ' diction,' ' appropriate composition.' 
According to Aristotle, the paeonic rhythm is elevated 1 
There are two kinds of paeon, the ' procatarctic ' (initial), 
beginning with a long syllable and ending with three short 
ones, e.g. ijp^aro Se: and the ' catalectic ' (final), the converse 
of the former, that is to say, beginning with three short 
syllables and ending with a single long one, e.g. \\pa/3la. 

39. In the elevated style the members should begin 
with a procatarctic paeon and end with a catalectic paeon, as 
in this passage of Thucydides : 'Now it was from Aethiopia 
that the malady originally came 2 ' What, now, is the reason 
why Aristotle advised this arrangement of syllables? Because 
the member should open and end impressively , and this will 



ArUtot. Rlut. iii. 8. 



- Tliucyil. ii. 4S. 
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tovto 8' etrrai, eav dirb paKpds dpyotpeda kou eh paKpav 
Xrp/ojpev. (f)vo~ei ydp peyaXelov rj fJLaKpd, kou wpoXeyo- 
pevrj re 7rXrjcrcrei evdvs Kal drroXrjyovo-a ev peydXco tlvI 
Ka.TaX.ei/7rei tov aKovovra. irdvTes yovv lSlojs tojv re 
5 TrpdiTcov pvqpovevopev Kal tojv vcndroiv, Kal vtto tovtojv 
KLvovpeda, vtto Se tojv pera^v eXarrov axnrep iyKpviTTO- 
pevojv fj eva<fjavi{,opevojv . 

40. ArjXov Se tovto ev rot? SovkvSLSov o-\eSbv yap 
oXws to peyaXoir penes ev ttolo-lv avrw 7roiei 17 tov pvdpov 

10 paKpoTr/s, Kal KivSwevei toj dvSpl tovtoj navToSawov 
ovtos tov peyaXoirpeirovs avTT) 17 o~vvQeo-is povrj r) pdXio~Ta 

TTepLTTOLeiv TO [XeyLCTTOV. 

41. ^el pevToi Xoyi( > eo~6aL, otl kolv prj d/cpt/Saj? Bvvoj- 
peOa T015 kojXols irepnidevai tov% iralojvas evdev Kal 

15 evOev dptfjoTepovs, iraLOJviKrjv ye irdvTOJS iroirjcropeda ttjv 
o~vv9eo~tv, oiov eK paKpojv dp^opevoL Kal els paKpas Kara- 
XrjyovTes. tovto yap Kal 'ApLO-TOTeXrjs irapayyeXXeiv 
eoiKev, dXXoJS Se to Slttov tov naLOJVos TeTe\voXoyr] /ceVax 
aKpifielas eveKa. SioVep ®eo<f>pacrTos irapdSeiypa ck- 

10 TeOenai peyaXoir pen 'eta? to toioutoi; kojXov, 'tojv pev wepl 
Ta prjSevbs d^ta (juXoo-orfrovvTcov' 011 yap eK -naioivoiv 
aKpifioJS, dXXd TraLOJVLKOv tl eo~TL. wapaXafielv pevToi 
tov iralojva els tovs Xoyovs, ineiSr) pLKTOS t'ls eo~TL Kal 
dcr^aXe'crrepos, to peyaXoTrpeires pev Ik Trjs paKpas Xap- 

25 fidvcov, to XoyiKov Se eK tojv fipayeiajv. 

42. Ot S' d'XXoi, 6 pev rjpcoos o~epvbs Kal ov XoyLKos, 
dXX' rj-^coSr/s' ovSe evpvdpos, dXX' dpvdpos- oZo-irep 6 
TOido"Se, 'rjKoiv rjpojv els ttjv ^copav' rj yap itvkvotiqs tojv 
paKpojv VTrepTTiTTTei tov XoyiKov perpov. 

2 <ttj woTawriv ^ei dvvafiiv t) /ACLKpa. in margine P. n rj (accentu supra rj a m. 
rec. addito) fidXiara P. 12 irepnroiel P, v supra versum addidit m. rec. P 13 dvvw- 
fieOa] Schneiderus, dwd/xeda P 15 iroi-qawfj-eda P. 18 TexvoXoyriKivai P. 

21 Trapakapeiv] Steinbergerus, wapa\a[}(jov (Xa supra versum scripto) P. 25 /Spa- 
Xdwv P. 27 Zvpvdfios P. I d\\' apvdixos] Victorius, dXX' <xva.pvdfi.os P. 

28 eKeT rjKwv P, eicei ijKeiv m. rec. P. 
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be so if u'l' begin with a long syllabic and end with a long 
one. The long syllable has in itself something grand, and its 
use at the beginning is striking, while as a conclusion it leaves 
the hearer with a sense of elevation. Anyhow, all of us 
remember in a special degree, and are stirred by, the words 
that come first and the words that come last, whereas those 
that come between them have less effect upon us, as though 
they were obscured or hidden among the others. 

40. This is clearly seen in Thucydides, whose dignity 
of style is almost in every instance due to the long syllables 
used in his rhythms. It may even be said that the pervading 
stateliness of that writer is attained altogether, or for the 
most part, by this arrangement of words. 

41. We must, however, bear in mind that, even if we 
cannot exactly furnish the members with the two paeons at 
either end, we can at all events give a paeonic character to 
the arrangement by beginning and ending with long syllables. 
This is seemingly what Aristotle recommends, although for 
the sake of precision the two sorts of paeon are prescribed in 
his treatise. On the same principle Theophrastus has given 
as an instance of elevation the following member : ' Those 
who philosophize in matters that are worth nought 1 ' This 
particular sentence is not precisely composed of paeons, yet 
it is paeonic in character. The paeon should be employed in 
discourse, since it is a mixed measure and so safer, and 
derives its elevation from the long syllable and its prose 
character from the short ones. 

42. Among the other measures the heroic is solemn and 
ill-adapted for prose. It is sonorous; not full of rhythm, 
but without it. Take, for instance, the following words : 
' This land, our land, reached now by me-.' Merc the reitera- 
tion of long syllables exceeds the bounds of prose. 

1 Thcnphr. 7T. \t£eu>s. '-' Scr. Inc. 
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43- O Se iaya/3os eureXr)? icai rfj to>v ttoXXcov Xefet 
opoios. 7roXXot youi/ jxerpa iapfSiKa XaXoi)crti> ou/c etSdre 1 ?. 
6 Se iracajv dpcfrolv pecro<; Kal peTpios, Kal ottoios crvy- 
KeKpapevos- r) pev St) iraLcovLKT) 4v rot? peyaXoirperreo-i 

5 crvv9ecri<; a»S' aV 7r&)9 Xap/idvoLTo. 

44- Iloiei Se /cat ra prjKrj to>v kcoXguv peyedo<;, otoi> 

" OoufcuStSrr? 'XOrjvaios \ ^vveypaxpe tov rroXepov tcov IleXo- i 
TTOvvrjcrlcDv Kol ' \6rjvaicx)v, ' Kal ''HpoSoTov 'AXiKapv acrew? 
l(TTOp[r)<; a7r6Set^L<; 17'Se.' to yap ra^eaJ9 dtrocr lui-nav eis 
io kcjXov (Bpayy KaTacrpLKpvveL rrjv tov Xoyov crepvoTrjTa, 
Kav r) inroK€Lpevr) StdVota peyaXoTrpeirr)*; rj, Kav rd 
ovopaTa. 

45- MeyaXo7r/)e7res Se /cat to 4k 7repi.ayajyf)<; rrj 
trvvOecrei Xeyeiv, oiov a>s ©oukuSi'Stis- '6 yap 'A^eXwos 

15 iroTapbs peojv 4k IIiVSov opovs Sta AoXo7rta5 Kat 'Aypta- 
t'aii' /cat 'Ap^iXo^ojp, avoidev napa ^Tpdrov ttoXlv es 
ddXacrcrav Ste^tet? 7rap' OtftaSas, /cat rrp ttoXlv auToi? 
7repiXLpvd£,(ov drropov Trotet U7rb rou uSaro? eV yeipoivi 
crTpaTevecrdaL.' crvpiracra ydp rj roiavrt] peyaXoir peir eia 

20 4k Trjs TT€pLaya>yrj<; yeyovev, Kal 4k tov poyts dvaTravcrai 
avTOV re kol tov aKovovra. 

46. Et S' ovto) StaXvcra? avro eliroi tit ' 6 ydp 
'A^eXwo? TroTapbs pel pev 4k HlvSov opovs, e'/cySaXXet 
Se 7rap' Oti^taSa? e? ddXacrcrav irpb Se TT79 e/c/SoXr}? rb 

25 Oi^iaSa;i> 7reStoi> Xlpvrjv irotel, uxtt avrot? 7rpo9 ra.9 
yeLpepivas 4(f>6Sov<; to>v iroXepiajv epvpa Kal 7rp6/3Xr)pa 
yivecdai to vSojp-' el Srj T19 ovtco peTafiaXcov kppy\vevo~eiev 
avTo, 77oXXa5 pev dvanavXas irape^ei raJ Xoya), to peyedos 
8' d(f)aipijcreTai. 

30 47. Kaddirep yap ra,9 paKpds 68ovs at cru^e^et? 
Karayajyat piKpds ttolovctlv, at 8' 4pr)piaL Kav rat? 



7 TreWoTropyrja-iwv P. 8 aWtKapvacrtws P. 15 Spots P. | 'A^paiii' 

codd. Thucyd. 17 5te|/e«ri P. 
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43. The iambic measure lacks distinction and rese mbles 
ordinary conversation. Indeed, many people talk in iambics 
without knowing it. The paeon hits the happy mean between 
the two, and may be said to be composite. The paeonic 
structure may accordingly, be employed in elevated passages 
after the manner thus described. 

44. I-ong members also contribute to grandeur of style, 
e.g. 'Thucydides the Athenian wrote the history of the war 
between the Pcloponncsians and the Athenians 1 ,' and ' Hero- 
dotus of I lalicamassus sets forth in this History the result 
of his inquiries-' A sudden drop into silence on a short 
member diminishes dignity of expression, elevated though 
the underlying thought and the words may be. 

45. Elevation is also caused by a rounded form of com- 
position, as in the following passage of Thucydides: ' For 
the river Achelous flowing from Mount Pindus through 
Dolopia and the land of the Agrianians and Amphilochians, 
having passed the inland city Stratus and discharging itself 
into the sea near Oeniadae, and surrounding that town with 
a marsh, makes a winter expedition impossible owing to the 
floods 11 .' All this impressivencss arises from the rounded 
period and from the fact that the historian hardly allows a 
pause to himself or to the reader. 

46. If the sentence were broken up and made to run as 
follows : ' For the river Achelous flows from Mount Pindus 
and empties itself into the sea near Oeniadae ; but before 
reaching the outlet it converts the plain of Oeniadae into a 
marsh, so that the water forms a defence and protection 
against the attacks of the enemy in winter,' — if the phrasing 
of the sentence were to be varied in this way, there would 
be many resting-places in the narrative but its stateliness 
would be destroyed. 

47. I-ong journeys are shortened by a succession of 
inns, while desolate paths, even when the distances are short, 

1 Thucyil. i. 1 init. - Herod, i. i init. : ' Thucyd. ii. 102. 
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jXLKpal<; 6S019 efx^acriv Tiva eyovcri fxrjKovs, tclvto St) 
KOLTTL TO)V Kcokcov dv yiyvono. 

48. Yloiel Se Kal hvcrfytovia o~vv6eo~eo)<i iv ttoWoIs 
p-iyedos, oiov to 

5 Ata? 0 [ieya<; aiev i<fi "EicTopi ^aXKOKopvarfj. 

dkkcos pev yap tcra;s 8ucr^/coos 17 twi/ ypappaTcov o~v\i- 
7r\r)£t,<;, virepfiokr) 8' ipcpaivovcra to peyedos tov rjpcoos- 
XeLorrjs yap Kal to evrjKOov ov irdvv iv peyakoi: peir eia 
ycopav e\ovo~iv. el prj ttov iv oXtyot?. Kal 6 WovkvSlStjs 

o Se iravTayov cryehov cfrevyei to Xeioi; /cat 6/xaXe9 T779 o~w- 
decreajs, Kal del pdkkov tl rrpocrKpovovTL eotKev, cvcnrep 
ol Ta? Tpa^etas oSous Tropevopevoi, iirdv keyr/, 'otl to 
/iei» 817 ero9, &>9 cofjLoXoyrjTO, dvocrov e'9 Ta.9 aXXa9 dadevelas 
irvyyavev ov.' pdov pev ydp Kal rj&Lov aiS' dv T19 eiirev, 
otl 'dvocrov T<x? aXXas acrOeveias ov eTvyyavevJ dcf)ypr]TO 
8' auTOi) Trp peyakoir peireLav . 

49. v Q.crirep ydp ovopa rpayy peyedos epyd^erai, 
ovtco crvvdecrLS. ovopaTa Se Tpayea to re ' Kexpaycbs' 
dvrl tov ' /3ocov,' Kal to ' prjyvvpevov' dvTi tov ' cpepopevov,' 
01019 irdcrLV 6 SovkvSlSt)<; yprjTaL, o/xota kapfidvcov Ta Te 
ovopaTa Tjj o~vvdeo~eL, T019 Te ovopacrL Tr/v crvvdecxLv. 

50. TdcrcreLv he to. ovopara ypr) TovSe tov Tpoirov. 
irpwTa pev Tidevat Ta ju.17 pdka ivapyrj, Sevrepa Se /cat 
vVrara Ta ivapyecnepa. ovtco ydp Kal tov irpcoTOV aKov- 
cropeda a>9 ivapyov<;, Kal tov per avTO cu9 ivap yecrrepov. 2 3° T 
el Se ^77, So^opev i^rjcrOevrjKevai, Kal otov KaTaireirTco- 
Kevai dirb IcryypoTepov iirl acrdeve<;. 

51. riapaSeiyjiia Se to irapd tco UkaTcovL keyopevov, 
otl 'iirdv pev T19 povo~LKrj irapeyjj KaTavkelv Kal Kara- 

=, x a ^ K0K0 P va " r V l - P 7 vTrepf3o\ri : /3 in rasura add. m. rec. P. 8 fteyaXo- 
wpiTreiat (" add. m. rec.) P 13 u/j.o\6yet (sine spiritu) to (sine accentu) P. 

14 i]Seiov P. 20 0'1'ois 71-acrie] Hammerus, o£ <T7rao'iv P. | 6 bis scripsit P in 
transitu versus. 22 irepi avvdiaeus Xoyov titulus in P. | roc supra versum 
addidit m. rec. P. 26 do^ufiev P. | Kai post i^ricdevTjKevaL ins. edd. 

29 6'rav Platonis libri. | 7rap^x et P- I kotoxe'" '/'I'X') 5 Plat. 
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give the impression of length. Precisely the same principle 
will apply also in the case of members. 

48. In many passages an impressive effect is produced 
by a harsh collocation of words, as for example in the line: — 

And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
Was aiming his lance' 

No doubt the clashing of letters is, as a rule, unpleasant to 
the ear, but here the very excess brings out the greatness of 
the hero, since in the elevated style smoothness and pleasant 
cadences have no place, except here and there. Thucydides 
almost invariably avoids smoothness and evenness of com- 
position. He has rather the constant air of a man who is 
stumbling, like travellers on rough roads, as when he says 
that 'from other maladies this year, by common consent, was 
free'-.' It would have been easier and pleasanter to say that 
' by common consent, this year was free from other maladies. 
But this would have destroyed the effectiveness of the sentence. 

49. Composition makes style impressive in the same 
way as a rugged word does. Instances of rugged words are 
'shrieking' in place of 'crying,' and 'bursting' in place of 
' charging.' Thucydides uses all expressions of this kind, 
assimilating the words to the composition and the compo 
sition to the words 

50. Words should be arranged in the following way- 
First should be placed those that are not specially vivid ; in 
the second or last place should come those that are more so. 
In this way what comes first will strike the ear as vivid, and 
what follows as more vivid still. Failing this, we shall seem 
to have lost vigour, and (so to speak) to have lapsed from 
strength to weakness. 

51. An illustration will be found in a passage of Plato: 
' when a man suffers music to play upon him and to flood his 

1 II. .in. //. xvi. 

Afas 5' 6 fJ-^yas ai< v ((p* "JOkTo/K x a ^- K0K0 P va " r V 

iVr' aKovTiaaai. 
- Thucyd. ii- 4 ( > 
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\elv Sid to)v arrow' ttoXv yap to hevTepov evapyeo~Tepov 
tov irporepov. Kal irakiv Trpoicov <f>r)criv, ' otolv Se Kara- 
yeuiv prj dvfj, dXXa Krj\rj, to 817 pera tovto r/8r) Tr\Kei Kal 
XetySet.' to yap 'XeiySei' tov 'tt^kcl' ep(f>aTiKa)Tepov Kal 
iyyvTepco TronjpaTos. el Se Trpoe^ijveyKev avTo, do~6eve- 
o~Tepov dv to 'TrjKei eirufyepopevov i<f)dvrj. 

52. Kal "Oprjpo<; Se iirl tov KvkX&>7709 del eVav^ei 
TTjv virepfiokrjv , Kal eiraviovTi en avTrjs eoiKev, oiov 

ou yap icpKei 
dvSpl ye crirotyayw, dWa pup vXijevTi, 
Kal Tvpoo~eTL vxlirjXov opovs Kal virep^aivopevov to>v dWcov 
bpaiv. del yap /caiVot peydXa ovTa to. rrpoTepov rjTTOva 
(fyalverai, pei[,6va>v avTot<; tojv jiiera TauTa eiri^epopevcav. 

53- ^-PV Se kol tou9 <Twhecrpov<s prj pdXa dvTairo- 
SiSoo~#ai d/</3<,/3a>9, oiov tco ' pev' o~vvheo~pcp tov 'Se'*' 
pLKpoTrpeTre<; yap rj aKplfSeia- dXXd Kal aTaKTOTepcos ttcos 
\prjo-0aL, KaOdnep ttov 6 \\vTuf)a)v Xeyer ' 17 pev yap 
vrjcros rjv e^opev, hrjXrj pev Kal Troppcodev eo~Tiv, vxjjrjXrj 
Kal Tpayeia- Kal to, pev ^prjcripa Kal epydcripa piKpd 
avTrjs io~TL, to, Se dpyd iroXXd crpiKpas avTrjs ovo~q<;. > 
Tpial ydp tols 'pev 1 o~vv8eo-poi.<; ei9 6 'Se d^Ta7roSiSoTat. 

54- TToXXaKt? pevTOL Te9evre<; 7ra>9 i(f>e^rj<; crvvSeo-pot 
Kal Ta pLKpd peydXa ttolovo~lv, a>9 Trap 'Oprjpco tu>v 
BoiajTiaKcov TToXecov Ta ovopaTa evreXrj ovra Kal piKpd 
oyKov Tuva e\eL Kal peyedos Sid tou? o~vvSeo~pov<; i(f)e^rj^ 
too~ovtov? TedevTas, oiov ev tco 

^.)(0iv6v Te ~S,ku)\6v Te, iroXvKvrjjjiov t ^Erecovov. 

55- Tots Se TrapaTT\rjpa)paTLKol<; o-vvSecrpoL<; XPV' 
o~Teov, ov^ ws TrpocrdijKaLS Kevals Kal oiov 77 poo~(f}vpacri,v 

2 KaTax^uv P: eirexuv Plat. 3 KrfKri P supra 17 alteram add. m. rec. P. 
5 eyyvripu ex eyyvripov m. rec. P. 6 ewL<pephixevov ex ewccpepdnevos m. rec. P 
8 Holkcv edd. : om. P 10 post p/ai add. &Kpa aopvcpi) Kp-qixvd P, quae verba 

T 

punctis notata sunt. 1 1 opo% P. 1 2 ovran pin epov P. 1 5 tov 5£ ex tu> 
5k m. rec. P. 17 i) fitv yap] Capperonerius, ij yap P. 18 fjv ex 0 /"^ 7 ? St/Xtj P. 
20 avTrjs ex avrri m. rec. P | dp*ya (fort, ex dpoiya) P 27 o-ku>\ov ex <tku\6v 
(ut videtur) m. rec. P. 
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soul through his cars 1 ' Here the second expression is far 
more vivid than the first. And further on lie says: 'but 
when he ceases not to flood it, nay throws a spell over it, 
he causes it to melt and waste away-' The word 'waste' is 
stronger than the word 'melt,' and approaches more nearly to 
poetry If Plato had reversed the order, the verb 'melt,' 
coming in the second place, would have appeared weaker. 

52. Homer, also, in describing the Cyclops, augments 
continuoush' his hyperbole and seems to mount higher and 
higher on its steps : — 

Not like to the sons of men, but seeming a forest-clad crest 3 ; 
and what is more, the crest of a lofty mountain and one that 
towers above its fellows. For great though they may be, the 
things which come first seem lesser, when greater things 
follow them. 

53. Connectives, again, such as /j,ev and Si, should 
not correspond too nicely. There is something trivial in 
excessive nicety. A certain negligence in the use of particles 
is desirable, just as Antiphon somewhere says : ' for the island 
we inhabit can be seen from a distance to be lofty and 
rugged. Those parts of it which are tilled and useful are 
insignificant, while the uncultivated portions are many, small 
though the island is 4 .' There is here only one Si to answer 
to the repeated fiev. 

54. On the other hand, it often happens that connec- 
tives which follow one another in close succession make even 
small things great, as in Homer the names of the Boeotian 
towns, though ordinary and insignificant, possess a certain 
high-sounding pomp owing to the accumulated connectives, 
for example in the line : 

And in Schoenus and Scolus, and midst Eteonus' hill-clefts deep 5 . 

55. Expletive particles must not be employed as point- 
less appendages and excrescences so to say or expansions, as 

1 Plat. Rep. iii. 411 a. - l'lat. Rep. iii. 411 is. 

Hum. OJ. ix. 190, oi)5e ei^/cei 




■"' I loin. //. ii. 497. 
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17 7rapa£vcrfJLa<TLv, wcnrep rives toj 'S77' \pwvTai rrpos 
ovBev Kal tw 'vv' Kat tw ' irpoTepov,' dU' av crujii/3aX- 
XcovTOLi tl T6j peyeOei tov \6yov, 

56. Kaddrrep irapd TlXdrcovL, '6 pev Srj peyas ev 
5 ovpavw Zev9"' Kal nap" 'Op-qpco, 

dXX' ot€ Sr) rropov l^ov evppelos iroTafiolo. 
dpKTLKO<5 ydp Tedels 6 o~vv$eo-po<; Kal diroo-rrdo~as tcov 
irpoTepcov ra eyppeva peyakeiov tl elpydcraTO. at ydp 
7roXXat dpyal crepvoTTjra ipyd^ovrai. el 8' coSe eiirev, 
10 ' a.XX' ore eirl tov iropov d<pLKovTO tov irorapov, piKpoXo- 
yovvTL e&j/cet Kal ert 6j<s irepl evos irpdypaTos keyovTi. 

57- AapfidveTai, Se Kat TTa6rjTiKCt><; 7roXXaKt9 6 owSecr 
/i.09 OUT09, oicntep IttI Trj<; KaXvxjjovs 77/309 tov 'OSucrcea, 

Aioyeves AaepnciBrj, iroXufxifyav 'OZvaaev. 
15 ovtq) &}} oiKovSe (f)i\iiv e? TrarplSa yaiav ; 

el yovv tov o~vv$eo-pov e^e'Xois, o-vve^aipijcreis Kal to 
Trddo<;. KadoXov ydp, bicnrep 6 Upa£i(pdvr)<; (j>7)o~iv, dvrl 
fjbvypuv I napeXapfidvovTO oi tolovtol o~vvheo~poL Kal crre- c 
vaypa>v, a>o-irep to 'at at,' Kat to '(pev,' Kal 'ttolov tl 

10 eo-TLv ;' a>? avrd? (prjcn, to 'Kat i^v k' oSvpopevoiaiv' 
errpexpev, ep(pao~iv Tiva ^x°v o'lKTpov 6v6paTo<s. 

58. Ot he 77/30? ovSev dvairhri povvres, (prjcri, tov o~vv- 
Beo~pov eo'iKacTLv rots viroKpiTal's rot? to Kat to irpbs 
ovhev €7to? Xeyoucrtz;, otoi> et Tts coSe Xeyot, 

25 KaXv&wv yLtei' ?;Se 7am IIeX-07re/a9 ")(dov6<i, 

eV (ivTLTTopB piOi^ 7TfSt" e^ova euSalfiova, 

yf if 

at, at. 

C09 y<*p Trape\K€i to at at Kat to </>et) evddSe, ovtco Kal 
30 6 7rai>Taxov paTrjv epfiaWopevos o~vvSeo~po<;. 

1 aXXcu (TvuPdWovrai in dXX' dp crii/^JdXXwcrcu corr. m. rec. P. 4 /xeyas 

rj-yefiihv Plato. 7 airoawdcras] Finckhius, d7rocr7racr0e£s P. 9 <xtj in margine P. 
12 TradrjTLKuts] ap. Greg. Cor., iradijTiKois P. 17 r£ 0i)<rt -trpa^Kpavqi <yq 

in margine P. 30 eyu/SaXXA/iefos tri'ivSecT/Uos] ap. Greg. Cor. , efx[3a.X\6/j.€vos P. 
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Brj and vv and Trporepor are sometimes aimlessly used. They 
must be introduced only if they contribute to elevation of 
expression, 

56. as in Plato ' lo mighty Zeus in his heaven 1 '; and in 
Homer 

Hut lo when they came to the ford of the fair-flowing river 2 

The particle placed thus at the beginning of the sentence and 
separating what follows from what precedes, creates the im- 
pression of elevation. Amplified beginnings have an imposing 
effect. If the poet had said 'but when they arrived at the 
ford of the river,' he would have seemed to be using trivial 
language and to be describing a single occurrence. 

57. The particle Brj is also often used with a touch of 
feeling, as in the words which Calypso addresses to Odysseus : — 

0 Zeus' seed, son of Laertes, Odysseus of many an art, 

Is it so, that home to thine own dear land thou art fain to depart 3 ? 

Remove the particle, and you will at the same time remove 
the feeling conveyed by the line. In general, as Praxiphanes 
says, such particles used to be employed in place of moanings 
and laments. Instances are 'ah me!' and 'alas!' and 'oh, 
what is it ? ' As he himself says, the words /ecu vv ice were 
fittingly applied to men who are ' lamenting,' since they 
suggest in some degree a word of mourning 4 

58. But those who use expletive particles aimlessly 
resemble, he says, actors who employ this exclamation and 
that casually, as though one were to say 

Calydonian soil is this, whose fertile plains 
(Alas !) 

Look o'er the narrow seas to Pelops' land 
(Ah me!) 5 

For as in this passage the 'ah me !' and the 'alas ! ' are merely 
dracrtred in, so is the connective when it is inserted cause- 
lessly and indiscriminately 

1 l'lat. rhanlr. i^iE. - Horn. //. xiv. 4 ;.!, xxi. 1. 

3 Horn. (Ulyss. v. :o.»,. 

* Horn. //. xxiii. 154, Kal vv k' 68vpofxivoL(Jiv ISv <paos rje Xioio : also Oi/ro". xvi. 
■220, xxi. lid. 

' Kurip. .l/<7< (Kurip. Fra^m. 515 N.iuck 2 ). 
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59- Ot pev Srj crvvSecTfJiOL rrjv o~vvBeo~LV peyaXon perrrj 
ttolovctlv, &)9 elprjrai, rd Se o-yjipara rr)<; Xe'feoS? ecrri fxev 
Kal avra (rvvOecreax; tl eiSos - to yap St? ra aura \4yeiv 
S19 SlttXovvtcl rj eiravacpepovra 77 avdviraWdcrcrovra Sta- 
raTTopevco Kal peraavvTLdevrL eoLKev. Stara/creW Se ra, 
Trp6(T(f>opa avTO)v \apaKTrjpL eKa-aTco, olov ru> peyaXo- 
Trpeirei pev rrepl ov rrpoKeLraL, ravra- 

60. rrpoirov pev rrjv dvOviraXXayrfv , &>s 'Oprjpo<;, 
ol Be Bvo aicoTTekoL 0 p,ev ovpavbv evpvv itcdvet' 

ttoXv yap ovto) peyaXeLorepov ivaXXayeLO"q<s 7rrajcrea)s, rj 
eltrep ovra><; e<£Ti, 

rwv Be Bvo aKoireXtov 6 pei' ovpavbv evpvv 
crvvrjdoj<; yap eXeyero. ttolv Se to crvvrjdes pLKporr penis, 
Sio Kal ddavpao-rov. 

61. Tbv Se Nipe'a, avrov re ovra pLKpbv Kal ra. 
TTpa.yp.ara avrov pLKporepa, rpels vavs Kal oXiyovs aVSpa?, 
peyav Kal peydXa iTroirjcrev Kal rroXXd dvr bXlycuv, tw 
cr\rjparL Si7rX&j feat pLKTa) ~^prjo-dpevo<; e£ erravafpopds re 
Kal SiaXucecog. 'Nipeus yap,' (pr/cri, ' rpe'iq vrjas dyev. 
Nipeus 'AyXaifys uto?, Nipey?, 05 KaXXicrro? dvrjp-' rj re 
ydp irravafpopa rrjs Xe^ecos eVl to avTO ovopa rbv Nipe'a, 
/cat 17 StaXfcrt?, 7rXr?#ds tl iptpaivei rrpaypdroiv, KalroL Svo 
17 rpioiv bvroiv. 

62. Kat cr^eSo^ airat; tou Nipe'tus 6vopao~0evro<; iv 
rep hpdpart pepvrjpeOa ovBev rjrrov f) rov 'A^tXXe'aj? Kal 
toC 'OSucrcrew?, Kalroi Kar eVos eKacrrov XaXovpevcov 
o~\eS6v. alria S' 17 rov cr^rjparos SvvapL*;- ei S' outoj? 
eirrev, ' Nt/oeu? 6 'AyXcuas vtbs e'/c ~S,vpy]<; rpels vrjas rfyev,' 
Trapaaeo-LcoTTrjKorL icpKei rbv Nipea- ojo-rrep yap iv Tais 

1 7repi (rx^/iaros X^Jews titulus in P. 3 to] Yictorius, tC>v P. 5 fiera- 
avvOecnv P. /leraavvTid^vTi (ti...ti supra versum scripto) m. rec. P 8 tifiypos 

in marg. P. 15 i>ei*pta P. 16 8/j.rjpoi in marg. P. 17 /xtya Kal /xeyaXa 
P: /te7dXous Greg. Cor. 19, 20 vypevs ubique P. 20 vi6s re P. | ais P. 

ji veipta P. 24 veiptois P. 26 Kara Taje (ut videtur) P. : Kara Gregorius 
Cor. I iK&aruv P. 28 vijpeii% P. 29 v-qpta P. 
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59. Now while the connectives, as has been said, elevate 
the composition, the figures of speech are themselves a form 
of composition, since it is practically a matter of arrangement 
and distribution when you say the same thing twice, whether 
through repeating it, or through echoing it, or through 
changing its terms. The appropriate figures must be assigned 
to each several style. To the elevated style, our present 
subject, must be assigned first of all: — 

60. ' Anthypallage,' as in Homer's line, 

And the twin nicks one of the twain with its peak towers up to 
the skies'. 

With the grammatical case thus assimilated, the line is far 
more stately than if the poet had written : — 
And of the twin rocks one with its peak towers up to the skies. 

That would have been the ordinary way of putting it. But 
everything ordinary is trivial, and so fails to win admiration. 

61. Again, take Nireus — he is personally mean, and his 
share is meaner still, three ships and a handful of men. But 
Homer has made him great, and multiplied his following, 
through using in combination the two figures of 'repetition' 
and 'disjunction.' 'Nireus,' he says, 'brought three ships, 
Xireus Aglaea's son, Nireus the goodliest man'"' The re- 
currence to one and the same name ' Nireus,' and the 
disjunction, give an impression of multiplied power, though 
it is composed of but two or three items. 

62. Thus, though Nireus is hardly once mentioned in 
the course of the action, we remember him no less than 
Achilles and Odysseus, who are spoken of in almost every 
line. The influence of the figure is the cause. If Homer 
had simply said ' Nireus the son of Aglaea brought three 
ships from Syme,' this would have been tantamount to pass- 
ing over Nireus in silence. It is with writing as with ban- 

1 Horn. Odyss. 73. 
- Horn. //. ii. (>~, 1 , 

.Ni/jd'S a!> ^Lvfxrjdtv aye rpeh vfjas (taas, 

Ni/jers A-,\ao/s uids Xa/)67roi6 r' araxros, 

Ni/Kis 6s K&Wurrot avr)j) virb'Wiov f)\0ti> 

tuiv aUw Aafauv /xct' d/xi'ifiova II?;\<iwea. 
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ecTTtacrecrt ra bXlya Stara^^eVra 7rws 7roXXd <f>aiveTau, 

OVTO) KO.V TOLS XoyOt?. 

63. IloXXa^ou fxevTOi to ivavrLov rrj Xvcret, 17 crvvd- 
(f)€ia, peyedovs aiTiov yiveraL pdXXov, olov otl ' icrTpaTev- 

f o^to ^EXX^^e? Te /cat Kapes «ai Xvklol /cat Hdp<f>vXoi 
/cat <S>pirye9. 17 yctp rou auTov crvvSecrpov #ecri9 ipcjyaivei 
rt direipov irXrjdos. 

64. To Se rotouro ' Kvprd, (fxxkrjpioajvTa,' rrj i£ai 
picrei rov ' /cat ' crvvSecrpov peyaXetoTepov 0,776/817 pdXXov, 

10 rj el eiirev, ' Kvprd /cat (f>aXr)pi.6(0VTa.' 

65. [To] peyaXelov pivroi iv rot? cr^qpacnv to pr}$e | 
eVi. TT79 avTrj<; piveiv 7TT&)o"ew5, C09 ©ov/cuStS^?, '/cat irpcoTos 
OLTTofiaLvaiv eVt ttjz^ diro^ddpav iXeLiro\fjv)(rjcrd re, /cat 
ireo-ovros olvtov e9 tt^ rrape^eLpeo-Lav' ttoXv yap ovtox; 

1=; peyaXecorepov . ^ etTrep eVt ttj? avrr}<; 7TTajcrew9 outco? 
e^r;, OTt ' eireaev 69 Tr)^ wape^eipecriav /cat dndfiaXe ttjv 
do~7rtSa.' 

66. Kat dt'aStTrXwo'is 8' dirow; elpydcraTo pdyedos, 
a>9 'Hy3oSoT09 'SpaKovres Sd irov,' (^rjcriv, 'rjcrav iv tw 

20 Kav/cctcrw pdyedos, /cat pdyedos /cat TrXrjdos.' 819 prjdev 
to ' pdyedos' oyKov Ttvd rrj ipprjveia irapdcryev. 

67 Xprjardai pdvroi Tot9 cr^rjpacrL prj ttvkvol<;- 
direipoKaXop ydp /cat Trapep^alvov tlvol tov Xoyov dvoi- 
paXiav. ot yow dp-^aloi TroXXd (ryripara iv TOt9 Xoyot9 

2 j Tt#eWe9 (TvvrjdecrTepoL roiv dcr)(r)paTL(TTU)V etcrtV, 8td to 
ivT€)(vo)<; Tidevou. 

68. Ilept Se crvyKpovcreoJS (f)covr)dvTO)v vrrdXafiov dXXot 
dXXw9. 'icoKparq^ pev yap i<f>vXaTTeTo crvpirXTjcrcreLv 
ai/rd, /cat ot 0.77' auTou, dXXot Se Tti>e? a>9 eVv^e avvd- 

9 /xeyaKibrepov P. 10 ei ante et7rev add. Victorius. n to seclusi. 

15 fxeyaXiirepov P 16 Trape^eipaalav P. 18 dvaSiTrXuxras 5' ^7ros P, dva- 

5£7r\w<ris 8' ftrous m. rec. P. 27 77-epi <xi/7K/>oi/<rews titulus in P. 28 tri;i'7r\?7(r<reii> P. 
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quels, where a lew dishes may be so arranged as to seem 
man\-. 

63. In many passages, however, the opposite figure to 
separation, viz. combination, tends to elevation of style: e.g. 
'To the war (locked both d reeks and ( arians and Lycians 
and l'amphylians and Plirx-ians '.' The repeated use of the 
same conjunction gives the impression of an innumerable host. 

64. But in such a phrase as 1 high-arched, foam-crested 
the omission of the conjunction 'and' lends an air of greater 
distinction to the discourse than its insertion would have- 
done: 'high-arched and foam-crested'-' 

65. In constructing a sentence it is well, in order to 
attain elevation, not to keep to the same case, but to follow 
the example of Thucydides, when he writes: ' And being the 
first to step on to the gangway he swooned, and when he had 
fallen upon the forepart of the ship his shield dropped into 
the seaV This is far more striking than if he had retained 
the same construction, and had said that 'he fell upon the 
forepart of the ship and lost his shield.' 

66. The repetition of a word also conduces to elevation, 
as in the following passage of Herodotus: 'There were huge 
serpents in the Caucasus, huge and many 4 .' The reiteration 
of the word ' huge ' imparts a certain impressiveness to the style. 

67. Overloading with figures should, however, be avoided, 
as betokening lack of taste and producing a certain inequality 
of style. The ancient writers, it is true, employ a number of 
figures in their works, but they employ them so artistically 
that their writing is more natural than that of those who 
eschew them entirely 

68. With regard to hiatus different opinions have been 
held by different persons. Isocrates and his followers avoided 
hiatus, while others have admitted it whenever it chanced to 

1 Scr. Inc. 

'-' Iloni. //. xiii. 7(jN, iv hi re iroWa 

Ki'ifiara. ira<ji\dfovra TroXvtpXoltrftoio ()a\dao-qs, 
Kvpra tpaXriptdiovra, irpb p.(v r' d\X\ avrap tw' aWa. 
A Thucyd. iv. 12, hai wupuypuvos aTvoflalvtiv dvtuoiTT} viro t^jv 'A0 T)i>aluv, nal 
Tpav/xaTiaOds ttoWcl iXiwotyvxnoi rt xai TrtadvTos ai'roi' is rr/v wapt^aptaiav 7/ iawis 
■nt pit jiprq is tt]v (iaXaatrav , kt\. 
4 Vid. 1 Kruil. i. :o,5. 
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Kpovcrav /cat rravraTracri- Set Se ovre rj-^wSr/ noielv rrjv 
o~vv6eo~iv, dri^vois avra o~vpTrkrjo~o-ovra /cat ojs eru^e - 
Siacnraapw ydp rov koyov rb roiovrov /cat Stap/3ti//et 
eoiKev ovre prjv iravrekojs c/>uXdcrcrecr#ai rrjv crvve^eiav 
5 rcov ypappdrojv ketoripa pev yap ouVa>9 earai tcras rj 
(rvv9eo~L<;, dpovcroripa Se /cat /coj^t) dre^ywq, wokkrjv ev- 
(fxjjviav ct<£ a tpe Vetera rrjv yivopivrjv e'/c rrjs crvyicpov crews. 

6g. Sk.€.ttt4ov Se irpcorov piv, ort /cat. 17 crvvrjOeia 
avrrj crvpTrk-rjrreL rd ypdppara ravra rots 6vopao~iv. 
10 kolItoi crroya^opiviq pdkicrra ev(j>cov'ia<;, oiov iv tw Ata/cos 
/cat yiojv. irokkd Se /cat Std povoiv rcov (frcovrjevroov crvv- 
tl07]o~lv ovopara, oiov Alalrj /cat Eutos, ovSeV re Svcrcfxo- 
vorepa ra)v dkkcov icrrl ravra, ctXX' ictoj? /cat povcri- 
Kcorepa. 

15 7°- Ta 7 e i a *) 1 ' TTOLrjTiKa, oiov rb rjekios, &Lrjpr)pevov 
Kal crvyKpovopevov eVin^Se?, ev(f>cov6rep6v eo~Tt rov rj\io<; 
/cat to opecov rov 6pa>v. ex^i T"*/ 3 Ttl/a ^ Xua"i<? /cat 17 
crvyKpovcrL<i oiov coSrjv eTTiyivopevr)v. irokkd Se /cat ctXXa 
iv o~vvakouf)r} pev keyopeva 8vo~(f)opa r/v, Staipe#eVra Se 

20 /cat crvyKpovcrdevra eixfxovorepa, a>9 to 'ndvra pev rd via 
/cat Kakd icm.v.' el Se avvakeLxjja<; eirrois ' Kakd 'crriv,' 
Sva(f)(ov6repov ecrrai to keyopevov /cat evrekicrrepov. 

JI. 'Ev Alyvirro) Se /cat tous deovs vpvovo~L Sid ratv 
errrd (fxovrjevrojv ot iepels, i(f>e£r}<; rj^ovvres avrd, /cat ctfTt 

25 auXou /cat dz^Tt Kiddpas rcov ypappdrojv rovrtov 6 rj\o<; 
aKoveraL vir ev(f>covia<;, oicrre 6 i^aipaiv rrjv crvyxpovcriv 
ovSev dXXo rj pikos dre^va><; i^aipel rov koyov /cat povcrav. 
dXXd 7rept rovrojv pev ov /catpo? prjKvveLv tcrco?. 

72. 'Ef Se ra> peyakorr petrel yapaK.rr)pi crvyKpovais 

30 irapakapfidvoir dv Trpiirovaa rjTOL Std paxpcov, a>9 ro 

5 ypa/j.fj.aTui' (ir et 7, h. e. irpayixaruv, supra versiim scripsit m. rec.) P 
6 anovaurepa P. 9 ai^TT/ P. 13 tcSc supra versum ante dWuv add. P 

17 bptbiv P. 19 crwa\e((/>?} in (rwaXoK^i} coir. m. rec. P. 21 ei 8£ 

avva\ei\pas eiirois /caXct Vny in margine P 25 KrjSdpat (rj punctis notato) P. 

26 e^aipuv P. 27 dr^x^ws f^afpei P. 
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occur. The true course lies between the two extremes. The 
composition should not be noisy, as it will be if the vowels 
are allowed inartist icdly to collide just as they fall together, 
producing the impression of a jerky and disjointed style. On 
the other hand, the direct contact of such letters should not 
be shunned altogether. The composition will perhaps be 
smoother in this way, but it will be less tasteful and fall 
altogether flat, when robbed of all the music which results 
irom the concurrence of vow els. 

69. It is worthy of remark, in the first place, that 
common parlance itself, though it aims at euphony above 
all things, brings these letters into contact in such w ords as 
A(Wo? and X L< ^ V - ^ a ^ so f° rms many words of vowels and 
of vowels only, e.g. A lair] and Euto?, and these, so far from 
being less pleasant to the ear than others, possibly seem 
even more harmonious. 

70. Poetical forms such as ?}e\to?, where the resolution 
and the concurrence are designed, have a better sound than 
»';\i09, and the same is true of opecdv as compared with 6pu>v. 
The resolution and the concurrence have the effect of actually 
making the words sing themselves. Many other words would 
be disagreeable if run together, but are pleasanter when 
the) - are separated and chime, e.g. iravra pev ra via ko.\ 
/ca\d eartv 1 . If you were to fuse the vowels into icakd 
^anv. the expression would be less euphonious and more 
commonplace. 

71. In Egypt the priests, when singing hymns in praise 
of the gods, employ the seven vowels, which they utter in due 
succession ; and the sound of these letters is so euphonious 
that men listen to it in preference to flute and lyre. To 
do away with this concurrence, therefore, is simply to do 
away entirely with the music and harmony of speech. — Hut 
perhaps this is not the right time to enlarge on these 
matters. 

72. It is the concurrence of long vowels which is most 
appropriately employed in the elevated style, as in the 



1 Scr. Inc. C]). § 207 infra. 
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' Xaav dvco ajdeo-xe-' Kal yap 6 cttl^os /xtJkos tl eayev 
£k tt}s avyKpov<reo)<;, | kglI fjLe/jLL/jLrjTaL tov XlBov rrjv dva- 
<f)opdv Kal fiiav. dicravTCJS Kal to ' firj rjTreipos eivai 
to ®ovKV&L$ei.ov. crvyKpovovTai Kal &L(j)doyyoL $uf>66y- 
5 yots, ' TCLVTTjv KarcoKYjcrav fiev KepKvpaloL- oiKtcrr^s Se 
eyeVero.' 

73- Ilotet /lev ovv /cat ra aura, jiaxpa. crvyKpovofieva 
jieyedos, Kal at aural $L<f)doyyoL. at Se ex &La(f)ep6vTa)v 
o-vyKpovcreL<; 6(iov /cat fieyeOos ttolovctlv /cat iroLKiXlav e/c 

107-779 7ToXui7^ta5, oTov 'tJco'?,' eV Se tu 'olrjv' ov (IOVOV 
Sia<f)epovTa to. ypd/ifiaTa eo~TLV, dXXa /cat ot >}x ot ° i""^ 
Sacrus, 6 Se t//tXo?, a/crre 77oXXa dv6(ioia elvat. 

74- Kal iv wSat? Se ra. (leXCcrfiara eVl to£> e^o? yiverat 
tov avTov (icLKpov y pd(i(iaTo<;, olov coSwv ewe/i^aXXofievajv 

15 a>Sais, a/crre rj to>v 6/iolcov avyKpovo-Ls (iLKpbv eo~TaL tl 
a>8r}q fiepos Kal (ii\io-(ia. irepl fiev St) crvy/cpoucrea)?, /cal 
a/? yLvoLT av (ieyakoirp€iTr]<; o~vv9eo-L<;, XeXe^Bu) Tocraura. 

75- v E<TTt Se Kal eV irpdy/iacrL to fieyaXon penis, av 
(ieyd\rj /cal Stair peirr}<; Tret,o(ia^ia rj vavjiayla, 17 irepl 

20 oipavov fj irepl yrjs Xdyos - 6 ydp tov fieydXov aKovcov 
77 pdy (iaTo<; ev6v<; Kal tov XeyovTa oterat (leydXcos Xeyeiv 
TrXavcofievos' Set yap ov ra. Xeyo/ieva crKoiretv, dXXd 770)5 
XeyeTat- ecrrt yap /cal jieydXa [iiKpcos Xeyovra aTrpeires 
TTOieZv T(o irpdyjiaTi. St6 Kal Seti>ou? TLvds <^>ao~iv, coo-irep 

25 Kal ®e6irofnrov, Seivd ov Set^ais XeyovTaq. 



1 Xdac P. 4 Goi'Ki>5(5(o>> P. 
oi n-oXuTjx'as P : oil om. Victorius. 
11 icat \4yovra P: tov add. edd. 



8 Kal...dl<pdoyyot in rasura P. 10 rijs 
19 ,ue7aXP: fortasse /xeyaK-rj y legendum. 
25 X^ocras] Hammerus, Xeyovra P. 
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words: 'that rock he heaved uphillward ' (avw wOecr/ce)* 
The line, it ma)- be said, is longer through the hiatus, and 
has actually reproduced the mighty heaving of the stone. 
The words of Thucydides 'that it may not be attached to 
the mainland' (/j,rj rjiretpo*;) furnish a similar example" Diph- 
thongs also may clash with diphthongs, e.g. ' the place was 
colonised from Corcyra; of Corinth, however, was its founder' 
(KepKvpaloL' oikutti)?) 3 . 

73. Well then, the concurrence of the same long vowels, 
and of the same diphthongs, contributes to elevation of style. 
On the other hand, the concurrence of different vowels 
produces, through the number of sounds employed, variety 
as well as elevation, an instance being the word *;&!<?. In the 
word oiTjv not only are the letters different but also the 
breathings, one being rough and the other smooth, so that 
there are here many points of unlikeness. 

74. In songs, too, trills can be made on one and the 
same long letter, songs being piled (so to say) on songs, 
so that the concurrence of like vowels may be regarded as 
a small part of a song and as a trill. — These remarks must 
suffice on the question of hiatus and of the kind of com- 
position appropriate to the elevated style. 

75. Elevation resides also in the nature of the subject- 
matter, when (for instance) the subject is a great and famous 
battle on land or sea, or when earth or heaven is the theme. 
The man who listens to a great subject is promptly beguiled 
into thinking that the discourse itself is great. ' Beguiled,' I 
say : for we must consider not so much the things narrated 
as the method of their narration, since great topics may be 
handled in a manner that is mean and below the dignity 
of the subject-matter. Whence the saying that there are 
forcible writers, like Theopompus, who give feeble utterance 
to forcible conceptions. 

1 Horn. Odyss. xi. 595, 

r) toi 6 fxev aKripiiTTbixtvos \epo~lv re iroalv T( 
\b\av avw wBeaice ttotI \6<poV AW 6t€ /iAXoi 
aKpov virtpfiaXifiv, t6t' airooTpiipaane KparaiU' 
aiVis tirciTa irtSovUe kv\Iv5(to \aas avaiSfy. 

■ Thucycl. vi. 1, Sitlpycrat to ht) ijwttpot elvat. 

3 Thucyd. i. 14, Tai'vyy AwyKioav fiiv KepKapatot, oIkhxtw 5' iyivtro <t>dXios 
KoplvOtot ytvot tCiv A(p' Hpa/cX^ouj. 
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76. Xi/aa.9 8' o £,cj-ypd(f)o<; /cat tovto evdix; eXeyev 
eivai rrjs ypa<f)LKr)<; reyv-q<; ov piKpbv pepos to Xa(36vTa 
vXr/v evpeyedrj ypdcpew, /cat pr) KaTaKepparii^eLV Tr)v 
T€~)(vr)v elq pixpd, olov bpv'idia r) dvdrj, dXX' iTnropayla^ 
/cat vavpa^ias, evda iroXXd pev o~\rjpaTa Setfetev dv Tt? 
lttttcov tcov pev OeovTcov, tcov Se avdicnapevcov opOcov, 
dXXcov Se 0Kkal,6vTU)v, ttoXXoix; 8' dKovTL^ovTas, ttoXXovs 
Se KaTa7TL7TTovTa<i tcov itnrecov toero ydp /cat ttjv viroOecriv 
avTrjv pepos eivai Trjs (,coypa(f)LKrj<; Teyvrjs, cocnrep tovs 

fXvdoVS TCOV TTOL7]TCOV. Ol)SeV OVV davpaCTTOV, el KCLI €V 

rots Xoycus [/cat] e'/c irpaypaTcov peydXcov peyaXow peireia 
yevrjTcu. 

77- Trp Se Xe£iv iv tco yapaKTr)pi tovtco TrepLTrrjv 
eivai Set /cat e^r/XXaypevr/v /cat dcrvvr)d~q paXXov ovtco 
yap e^ei tov oyxov. r) Se Kvpia /cat crvvrjdr)<; o~a</>r)? jtteV, 
Xetrr) Se /cat evKaTacf>p6vrjTo<;. 

78. ilpwra /Aev o5V peTacpopal 1 ; xprjcrTeov aurat yap 
/xaXtcrra /cat r)Sovr)v crvpfiaXXovTai rots Xdyot? /cat peye- 
dos, pr) pevTOL irvKvais, eVet rot Sidvpapfiov dvTL Xoyov 
ypdcf)op.€v prjTe prjv noppcoOev peTevr/vey pevats, dXX' 
avTodev /cat e'/c tov bpolov, olov eoiKev dXXrjXoLS crTpa.Tr)- 
yds, Kvf3epvrjT7)<;, 'qvio^o';- irdvTes yap ovtol dp~%ovTe<; 
elcnv. do~<f>aXco<; ovv epet /cat 6 tov o~Tpa,Trjybv Kvfiep- 
vrjTTjv Xeycov T775 ir6Xeco<;, /cat dvajraXtv 6 tov KvfiepvrjTTjv 
dp^ovTa Trjs vrjos. 

79- Ou 7racrat pevTOi avTa-rroSiSovTou, cocnrep at 
TTpoeiprjpevou, ewel tt)v vircopeiav pev Trj<; "iSrjq | 7rdSa e'^r/f 
elirelv tov iroLrjTrjv. tov Se tov dvOpcoirov 7rdSa ov/cert 
vncopeiav elireiv. 

I veiKlas P 3 evfieytdei P. 6 deuvrwv P. 7 ttoXAoi'is 5' aKOvri- 

fo^Tas add. in margine P. 9 eira P. n rai seel. Spengelius. | /xeyaXwi' 

scripsi Hammerum secutus : /j.eyd\rj (ut videtur) in compend. P 15 avv-qd-qs : 

s supra versum scripsit P. 16 XeiT-^] Spengelius, dei 7-77 P. 17 7repi 

fiercMpopas Kai Trapal3o\ijs titulus in P. 20 /j.eTevqi>eyfiivas P. 27 virwpeiav : 
u in rasura P 
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76. The painter Nicias used to maintain that no small 
part of the artistic faculty was show n in the painter's choosing 
at the outset a subject of some amplitude, instead of dwarfing 
his art to small subjects little birds (for example) or flowers. 
The right subjects, he said, were such as naval battles and 
cavalry engagements, which give an opportunity of intro- 
ducing many figures of horses running or rearing or sinking 
to the ground, and of horsemen falling earthward or dis- 
charging javelins. His view was that the subject itself was a 
part of the painter's art, just as the ancient legends were 
a part of the art of poetry. So it need awaken no surprise 
that, in the province of style also, elevation results from the 
choice of a great subject. 

77. The diction used in this style should be grandiose, 
elaborate, and distinctly out of the ordinary. It will thus 
possess the needed gravity, whereas usual and current words, 
though clear, are unimpressive and liable to be held cheap. 

78. In the first place, then, metaphors must be used ; 
for they impart a special charm and grandeur to style. They 
should not be numerous, however ; or we find ourselves 
writing dithyrambic poetry in place of prose. Nor yet 
should they be far-fetched, but natural and based on a true 
analogy. There is a resemblance, for instance, between a 
general, a pilot, and a charioteer ; they are all in command. 
Accordingly it can correctly be said that a general pilots 
the State, and conversely that a pilot commands the ship. 

79. Not all metaphors can, however, be used convertibly 
like the above. Homer could call the lower slope of Ida its 
' foot,' but he could never have called a man's foot his "slope 1 ' 

1 Horn. II. xx. :iS, 

d\\' til' iiwuptlas LpKtov 7ro\t>7r/5aKos " 1 6771. 
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80. 'Rirav puevroi Kiv$vva>$r)<; rj jjieracpopd 80/07, p-era- 
XapjSavecrdo) ets elKacriav ovto) yap acr^aXecrrepa yiyvoir 
av. et/cacrta 8' ecrrt peracpopd TrXeovd^ovcra, otov el T19 

TW 'TOT6 TW UvSoiVl TU) prjTOpL pioVTL KO.6' VfJLOJv' TTpOCT- 

5 0et9 etVrot, ' ajcmep peovn ko.6" vpa)v.' ovtoj fxev yap 
et/cao-ta yeyovev /cat dcrcpaXe&Tepos 6 Xdyos, eKeivajs Se 
peracpopd Kal KLv$vva)$€o~Tepo<;. Bib /cat TVkdroiv eirt- 
cr(f>a\es ri So/cet noLelv /xera^opat? pdXXov xpcofxevos 7) 
ei/cao-tat9, 6 pivroi aevo(pcov et/cao-tat9 /xaXXov. 
10 8l. 'KpicrTTj Se So/cet peracpopd raj 'AptcrroreXet 17 
/caret ivepyeuav KaXovp-evt], orav ret dxjjv^a ivepyovvra 
elcrdyrjTaL Kaddirep efxipv^a, a>9 to iirl tov /8e'Xou9* 
u^v/3e\r)<i /cad* ofiiXov eirLTrrecrOai ixeveaivayv, 

/cat to 

15 icvpTa (pa\7]pi6(ovra. 

ndvra yap ravra, to ' (paX-qpcocovTa' /cat to ' /xeveaivcov,' 
£arn/cat9 eVepyetat? eoucev. 

82. v Ei^ta /j.€vtol o~a(peo~Tepov iv Tat? peTafpopals 
Ae'yerai /cat KvpucoTepov, f)irep iv auTots T019 /cuptot?, &>9 

20 to ' eeppt^ev Se fid^r).' ov yap av Tts auTo fierafiaXcov 
Sta Kvplojv ovt dXyjdecrTepov eliroi ovre o~a(peo~T€pov. tov 
yap e/c tcov SopaTO)V kXovov /cat t6i^ yivopevov tovtols 

r/pepa rjx ov (rvvexw'S ( pP^ 0 ~ crovcrap H' < *'X r ) p TTpo&rjyopevcrev. 
/cat a/ia eVetX^7rTat 77019 T779 /car' ivipyeiav [xeTacpopds 
25 T779 irpoeiprjixevr)<;, rrjv fxd)(7)v (ppicraeLv elrrcov axrirep 

^OJOV. 

83. Aet /xevTOL prj Xavddvew, otl eviat /xeTa(popal 
/jLLKpoTrpeneLav ttolovctl pdXXov r) jxeyeOo 1 ;, /catTot TT79 
fjL€Ta(popd<; Trpbs oyKov Xapfiavopevrjs, C09 to 

30 ap,(pl 8 ecrdXTTL-y^ev /Aeyas ovpavos' 

3 5'] Victorius, dXX' P. 4 ante r<5re add. Galeus. | HuOwvl t$ supra 

versum add. P. 13 ewurTeadai ex ewnrTaladai. (ut videtur) P 19 eiirep P. 

20 <nj rt <j>ri<7Lv trepi tov <=cj>pi£ev Si fJtaxr) in margine P. | i u.era/3aX<3j' P. 22 Kal 
tov ins. Spengelius. 23 r)p£ixa P. 24 iiriX^TTTai P. 
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80. W hen the metaphor seems daring, let it for greater 
security be converted into a simile. A simile is an expanded 
metaphor, as when, instead of saying ' the orator Python was 
then rushing upon you in full flood,' we add a word of 
comparison and say 'was like a flood rushing upon you 1 .' 
In this way wc obtain a simile and a less risky expression, in 
the other way metaphor and greater danger. Plato's em- 
ployment of metaphors rather than similes is, therefore, to be 
regarded as a risky feature of his style. Xenophon, on the 
other hand, prefers the simile. 

81. In Aristotle's- judgment the so-called 'active' meta- 
phor is the best, wherein inanimate things are introduced in a 
state of activity as though they were animate, as in the 
passage describing the shaft : 

Leapt on the foemen the arrow keen-whetted with eager wing 3 , 
and in the words : 



All such expressions as ' foam-crested ' and ' eager wing ' 
suggest the activities of living creatures. 

82. Some things are, however, expressed with greater 
clearness and precision by means of metaphors than by 
means of the precise terms themselves : e.g. ' the battle 
shuddered 5 .' No change of phrase could, by the employ- 
ment of precise terms, give the meaning with greater truth 
and clearness. The poet has given the designation of ' shud- 
dering battle ' to the clash of spears and the low and continu- 
ous sound which these make. In so doing he has seized upon 
the aforesaid 'active' metaphor and has represented the battle 
as 'shuddering' like a living thing. 

83. We must, however, not lose sight of the fact that 
some metaphors conduce to triviality rather than to grandeur, 
even though the metaphor be employed in order to enhance 
the effect. An instance is the line: 

And with thunder-trumpet pealing the boundless heaven rang 



High-arched foam-crested x . 



round 6 . 



1 Dcniosth. de Cor. 136. 
3 Horn. //. iv. 1 26. 
5 I lorn. //. xiii. $yj. 



2 Arislot. Rhet. iii. 11. 
4 Mom. //. xiii. 798. 
" Horn. //. xxi. .jNS. 
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ovpavov ydp oXov rj-^ovvra ovk e^prjv Trpocret/cdcrat rj^ova-rj 
(TaXTTLyyL, TrXrjv el prj T19 dpa diroXoyoiro virep rou 
'Ojxrjpov Xeycov, o>? ovtojs rj^yjcrev peyas ovpavos, 019 av 
rjyrjareLev craXirL^ojv 0X09 ovpavos. 
5 84. 'Erepav ovv einvorjCTOipev perafyopav piKporrjTos 
OLTLav yivopevr)v pdXXov rj peyedow;- Set yap e/c to>v 
peL^ovcov perafyepeiv et9 ret piKpd, ov to evavrlov, olov 
ft)? 6 =.evo<f)Ci)i> <f)7]cri,v, ' err el Se tropevopevwv e^eKvpiqve 
tl Trjs <f)d\ayyo<;.' rrjv ydp T779 T<x£ea>9 TrapeKTpotrr^v 
10 eKKv/jiaivovcrr) OaXdcrcrrj eiKacrev /cat tt pocrwvopacrev el 
Se' rt? pera^aXcov eliroi eK^aXayyicracrav rrjv ddXacrcrav, 
Tct^a pev ouSe ot/ceta>9 perolcreL, TrdvTTj Se iravTOi^ pixpo- 

TTpeTTU)^. 

85. *E^tot Se /cat da~^>a\it ! ovT ai t<x9 peTa<f>opa<s eVt- 
ir deTois eVt<£epo/xeVot9, orav avTot? /cti;SwajSet9 So/caicru'. 

W9 6 ©eoyt-t? TrapaTideTai tw to^w ' fyoppiyya d^opSov' 
eVt tou Tai to^oj (3dXXovTO<;- 77 pep ydp (f>6ppLy£ klvSv- 
fftjSe? eVt toC to£ov, ra> Se d^dpSoj rjcr^dXLcrT ai. 

86. HdvTcov Se /cat toj^ dXXcov 17 <rvvr)Beia /cat 
20 pdXicna peTa(j>opu)v StSacr/caXos - piKpov yap cr^eSbv 

■navra pera^epovcra XavOdveL Std to dcr(f)aXa><; peTa<f>epeLv, 
XevKTjv re (^mvrjv Xeyovcra /cat d^w dvdponrov /cat rpayy 2^ 
17^09 /cat paKpov prjTopa /cat TaXXa, ocra ovtoj peracfaepe- 
Tat povcTLKcos, cucrTe opota Soxelv TOt? KVpLOlS. 
2 r 87. Tourot' e'ya; Kavova TiOepai Trj<; ev Xdyot9 pera- 
(f)opd<;, TTjv ttj9 crvvrjdeia'i Teyv-qv etre <\>v<jw. ovtco yovv 
evia peTrjveyKev rj crvvr^Beia /caXa>9, a>crre ouSe KvpLmv 
ert eSeijOrjpev, clXXd pepevrjKev 17 pera(f)opd KaTeypvcra 

TOV TOV KVp'iOV T07TOV, OJ? '6 T7^9 dpTTeXoV 6(j)daXpbs' KOL 

30 et Tt erepov tolovtov. 

1 &pa] edd., a/xa P. 3 lis ofirus] ap. Greg. Cor., tlxrai/rws P | Copaiov et 

ofji-qpos in margine P. S iropevoixevu) P. 9 ti T17S Xenophontis libri : rrjs P. 
16 to} t6J<j 06p^<i77a] Nauckius, to*" ro^ocpipfuyya P. 18 to 5e P 20 an 
delendum ax^Sovl 22 \tyovcrav et rpa%vv (v utroque punctis notato) P. 
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The entire firmament when resounding ought not to have 
been likened to a resounding trumpet, unless on Homer's 
behalf the defence be advanced that high heaven resounded 
in the way in which the entire heaven would resound were it 
trumpeting. 

84. Let us, therefore, consider a different kind of meta- 
phor, one which leads to pettiness rather than to grandeur. 
Metaphors should be applied from the greater to the less, not 
the other way about. Xenophon, for example, says: 'on the 
march a part of the line surged out 1 .' He thus likens a 
swerving from the ranks to a surging of the sea, and applies 
this term to it. If, however, it were conversely to be said that 
the sea swerved from ' line,' the metaphor would possibly not 
be even appropriate ; in any case it would be utterly trivial. 

85. Some writers endeavour by the addition of epithets 
to safeguard metaphors which they consider risky. In this 
way Theognis applies to the bow the expression ' lyre without 
chords' when describing an archer in the act of shooting' 2 . It 
is a bold thing to apply the term 'lyre' to a bow, but the 
metaphor is guarded by the qualification ' without chords.' 

86. Usage, which is our teacher everywhere, is so 
particularly in regard to metaphors. Usage, in fact, clothes 
almost all conceptions in metaphor, and that with such a sure 
touch that we are hardly conscious of it. It calls a voice 
' silvery,' a man ' keen,' a character ' rugged,' a speaker ' long,' 
and so on with metaphors in general, which are applied so 
tastefully that they pass for literal description. 

87. My own rule for the use of metaphor in composi- 
tion is the art — or nature — found in usage. Metaphors have 
in some cases been so well established by usage that we no 
longer require the literal expressions, but the metaphor has 
definitely usurped the place of the literal term. For instance, 
'the eye of the vine,' and so forth. 

1 Xen. Anab. i. 8, IS, lis 5^ tropmonivuv (^Kvfiaivi ti rijs <£d\a77os. 
- 'I'licn^'. trag., Nauck 2 , p. 761;. 
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88. S^>oV8iAo9 /xevTOL /cat /cXet9 to. eVt rov o~a>paTo<;, 
/cat KTeveq, ov Kara peTacbopdv ajvopaaTau, aXXd Kad' 
6fiOLOT7)Ta Sid to eot/ceVat to pkv ktcvl pepos, to 8e 
/cXetSt, to Se o~(f)ovSv\(i). 
5 89. 'E^ai; fxevTOL €iKao~iav iroitopev TrjV peTa(f)opdv, 
&)9 TTpoXeXeKTCU, 0~TO^aO~T€OV TOV 0~WTOpOV, /cat TOU jJirjSev 

irXeov tov 'ojenrep' irpoTidevai, iirei tol <xvt et/cao~ta9 
TrapafioXr] ecrrat iroir)TiKr], oiov to tou =.evo(f)ci>VTO<;, ' coenrep 
Se /cu&ji> yewato9 air povorjTayi eVt Kairpov (frepeTou,' /cat 
10 ' Gjanrep litttos Xu#et9 Sid 7reStou yavpiwv koX airo\a.K- 
tlI,cov' TavTa yap ovk et/cao-t'ai9 eri eoiKev. dXXd wapa- 

ySoXdtS TTOLTjTLKOLL'i. 

QO. Tct? Se 7rapa/3oXa.9 TauYa9 oure pa.Sia>9 eV T019 
7re£oi9 Xdyot9 Tidivai Set, o£Ye d^eu 7rXetcrT?79 (f)vXa.Krj<;. 
1; /cat 7rept peTacf)opd<; pkv TocravTa cos tvttco elireiv. 

gi. ArjiTTeov Se /cat crvvOeTa ovopaTa, ov to. Sc$vpap- 
ySt/ca)9 o~vyKeipeva, oiov ' OeoTepaTOVS irXdvas' ot>Se ' do~Tpo)v 
Sopvnvpov o~TpaTov,' dXX' eoi/coTa T019 u7ro TT79 crvvrjdela^ 
<ruy/cet/xeVot9" KadoXov yap TavTrjv Kavova noLovpai 7rcta"^9 
20 ovopao-ias, vopodeTas Xeyovcrav /cat dpyjuTeKTovas, /cat 
TOtdSe 7roXXd krepa dcr<£aXai9 crvvTideLaav. 

92. "Efet pivToi to avvOeTov ovopa opov /cat ttoikiX'mxv 
tlvol e'/c TT79 o~vv6eo-eco<; /cat peyedos, /cat dpa /cat ctvvto- 
piav tlvol. ovopa yap Te^r/creTai d^Tt 6'Xou toG Xdyov, 

•25 OlOl' dl> TT/I' TOV CTLTOV KOpiSrjV 0~LT07TOp7TLaV XeyrjS' TToXl) 

yap ovto) pel^ov. ra^a 8' df /cat XvdevTos ovopaTos et9 
Xdyot' eTepov Tpotrov pCiQav yevotTO, oiov o-'itov TropTrr) 

clvtX 0~LTOTTOpTrLa<i. 

93. "Ovopa 8' di^Ti Xdyof TideTai, oiov d>9 6 pzevo^wv 
30 (frrjcTLV 6Vt ou/c 171; Xafieiv ovov dypLov, el pr) ot i7T7ret9 

Stao"Tdt'Te9 Orjpeotv StaSe^d/iet'Of ovopaTL, oiov 6Vt ot jitet' 

6 toO /j.t)8£ to P, /j.7)5£v TrXeoy tou in margine P. 14 avf u in ras. P 15 rocrapTa 
add. Schneiderus. 16 7T6/)i ovvBeruv 6vop.aTuv titulus (post <pv\a.Krjs positus) in P. 
17 TrXdcas: \ supra 7r scripsit P 18 crwjjOa'as] Finckhius, aKridelas P. 

22 Koi supra versum add. P. 29 oi>afj.a P. 
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88. The parts of the body, however, which are called 
'vertebra' (a(f>6v$v\u\), 'collar-bone' («Xet'v), and 'ribs' 
(vTc/rts'), derive their names not from metaphor but from their 
resemblance to a spindle-whorl, a key, and a comb respect- 
ively 

89. W hen we turn a metaphor into a simile in the way 
above described, we must aim at conciseness. We must 
do no more than prefix some such word as 'like,' or we 
shall have a poetical image in place of a simile. Take, for 
example, the following passage of Xcnophon : 'like as a 
gallant hound charges a boar recklessly,' and 'like as a horse 
when untcthered bounds proudly prancing over the plain 1 ' 
Such descriptions have the appearance not of simile but 
of poetical imagery. 

90. These images should not be used in prose lightly 
nor without the greatest caution. — This concludes our sketch 
of the subject of metaphor. 

91. Compound words should also be used. They should 
not, however, be formed after the manner of the dithyrambic 
poets, e.g. 'heaven-prodigied wanderings' or 'the fiery-speared 
battalions of the stars'-' They should resemble the com- 
pounds made in ordinary speech. In all word-formation I 
regard usage as the universal arbiter, usage which speaks 
<>f 'law-givers' and 'master-builders,' and with sure touch 
frames main - other compounds of the kind. 

92. A compound word will usually, from the very fact 
that it is composite, derive a certain decorative quality and 
grandeur, and a certain pith as well. One word will stand for 
an entire phrase. For instance, you might speak of the 
transport of corn as ' corn-convoy,' thus using a much more 
striking expression. Still, it may sometimes happen that the 
same strengthened effect will be obtained by the converse 
process of resolving a word into a phrase — 'corn-convoy,' for 
instance, into ' convoy of corn.' 

93. An example of a word used instead of a phrase is 
Xenophon's sentence: 'it was not possible to capture a wild- 
ass unless the horsemen posted themselves at intervals and 
gave chase in relays 11 .' The single word (StaSe^o/iei'ot) is 

1 Xcn. Cyrop. i. 4, 21. - Lyric. Kra^m. A<k-s|i. 12N, Inr^k' 

3 Xuii. A)inl>. i. 5, 1. 
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OTTLcrOev iSi(OKOv, ol 8' dm]VT(i>v inrekavvovTes 7rp6o~(o, wcrre 
tov bvov iv jjLecra) dirokaixfidveo-dai. (fivkaTTecrdai /xivTOL 
St7rXa TL0evai rd St7rXa bvofxaTa- tovto yap e^eto't Xdyou 
ire^ov to etSos. 

; 94. Ta Se TreTTOLrj/jLeva ovo/xaTa 6pll,ovTai [xev ra Kara 

/jLifjirjcrLv iK(f)ep6fxeva irddows TrpdyjxaTos, oiov &)? to 

'crt^e' I /cat to ' XdnTovres,' (95) 7rotet 8e jaaXtcrra fxeyako- 2 

irpiireiav Stct to oto^ i//d<£ots eot/ceVat, /cat jadXtcrra tw 

£evq>- ov ydp ovra ovofiara Xeyet, ctXXd ToVe yivojxeva, 
10 /cat a/xa ao(f)6v ri ^xxLverai ovofxaTO 1 ? xaivov yeVecrt?, otoi> 

o~vvt)6eLa<5- eoiKev yovv ovofxaTovpyoiv Tot? Trpa>TOLS 6e- 

/xe'fot? T<x ovofxaTa. 

q6. ^Toyacrriov TrpwTov [xev tov o~a(f)ov<; iv rw ttolov- 

p.ivip ovofAdTL /cat (rvvrjdovs, eireiTa tt}s 6[xol6t7)to<; wpbs 
1 5 Ta Kei/xeva ovofxaTa, cu? /xr) (frpvyi^eiv rj o-kvOI^elv Tt<? 

80 ^et jxera^v 'EXXt^i/ccuv ovo/xaTOJv. 

97- IIoi^TeW [xevroL rjToi Ta /xt) ayvojxao-fxiva, oiov 6 

rd TVjxirava /cat TaXXa tcov [xakdaKojv opyava Kt^atSta? 

eiTTuiv /cat 1 ' KpLCTTorikiqq tov ike(f>avTio-Trjv rj irapd rd 
10 Kei/xeva irapovofxa^ovTa avTov, oiov a>? tcw o~Ka(f)LTr)v Tt? 

e^T^ toi' Trp o~Ka(f)r)v ipio~o~ovTa, Kal 'AptcrroTeX^s t6z/ 

avTLTTjv oiov tov \xovov avTov ovra. 

98. aevocficov 8e 'TyXe'Xtcfe" <f>7)o~iv '6 o~Tparo<;,' rrjv tov 

ikekev dva(36r)o-Lv rjv dvefioa 6 o~TpaTO<; o~vve)(co<; napa- 
25 Troirjo-as ovofxaTL. e7Tto~<£aXe? fxevTOi Tovpyov, a>5 e<f>rjv, 

/cat auTOt? Tot? TroirjTOLS. Kal to St7rXow \xivTOi ovo/xa 

etSos cti> etr? TreTTOirjfxevov bvofxaTO^ irdv ydp to gvvti- 

difxevov e/c tlvojv yiyovev Sr/kovoTL. 

3 ^£e«ri] Victorius, ?fei P 16 'EW^i/KccDy ovo/udruc] edd., 'EXXT/vi/corr 

6v6/j.aiTLv P. 18 /xapdaKoiv P. 20 tA crKacplrriv P. 23 ^\A(fe] Victorius, 
i?\\a£ej' P. I o"rpar6s] Victorius, crrpaTriybs P 24 irr/jaTos] Victorius, 

<TTpa.TT)ybs P. 15 cos] Victorius, /cat u>s P. 
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equivalent to saying that those in the rear were pursuing, 
while the others rode forward to meet them, so that the wild 
ass was intercepted. The compounding of words already 
compounded should, however, be avoided. Such double 
composition oversteps the limits of prose-writing. 

94. Our authorities define 'onomatopoeic' words as 
those which are uttered in imitation of an emotion or an 
action, as ' hissed ' and ' lapping 1 ' 

95. Homer impresses his hearers greatly by the em- 
ployment of words descriptive of inarticulate sounds, and 
by their novelty above all. He is not making use of 
existing words, but of words which were then coming into 
existence. Moreover, the creation of a fresh word analogous 
to words already in use is regarded as a kind of poetic gift. 
As a word-maker, Homer seems, in fact, to resemble those 
who first gave things their names. 

96. The foremost aim in the formation of words should 
be clearness and naturalness ; the next, due analogy with 
established words. A writer should not have the appearance 
of introducing Phrygian or Scythian words among those of 
Greece. 

97. Words should be formed either to denote things 
which have as yet not been named, as was done by the 
person who described the kettledrums and other instruments 
of effeminate devotees as 'lecheries,' or by Aristotle when he 
spoke of an ' elephanteer ' (elephant-driver)'-. Or again, a 
writer may independently fashion words from existing ones, 
as when someone gave the name of ' boatman ' to one who 
rows a boat, or as when Aristotle called a man who lives by 
himself a ' solitary 3 .' 

98. Xenophon says that ' the army huzzaed,' denoting 
by this derivative the cry of 'huzza' which the troops kept 
raising continually 4 The practice is, however, as I said, full 
of risk even for the poets themselves. It may be added that 
a compound is a kind of manufactured word, everything 
which is put together springing manifestly from certain 
existing material. 

1 Hum. Odyss. i\. 394; //■ xvi. 161. 

- Aristot. Hist. Anim. Book ii. (1. pp. 497, 610, i/cl. Ik'iol.). 

' C|>. § 144 infra. 4 Xcn. Anab. v. 2, 14. 
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99. MeyaXelov Se tL ecrrt /cat t) aXXrjyopLa, /cat 
ttaXtcrra ev rat? a.7retXat9, oiov a>9 6 Alovvctios, otl ' ot 
reTTiyes avTols acrovraL yaLiodev.' 

100. Et S' ourajs 0.77X0)9 eirrev, otl repel tt)v Ao/cptSa 
5 -^copav, /cat opyiXcorepos av e<jxxvrj /cat evTeXeo-Tepo<s. vvv 

Se axnrep crvyKaXxiLLfxaTL tov Xoyov rrj aXXrjyopLa, Ke^prj- 

Tar rrdv yap to vrrovoovLievov (pofiepcorepov, /cat aXXo? 

et/ca£et aXXo tl- o Se erases /cat (pavepov, Karacppovela 6 'at 

et/co9, coo—rrep rou? a.7ro8e8u|u.eVov5. 
io 101. Ato rat to. [xvcrTrjpia ev aXXr^yopiaLs Xeyerat 

7rpo? eKirXrj^Lv /cat (ppLKrjv, wo—rrep ev ctkotco /cat vvkt'l. 

eot/ce Se /cat 17 aXkrjyopla tco ctkotoj /cat T17 vvktl. 

102. OvXarrecr^at llcvtol Karri Tavrrjs to crv^e^e'9, 

&>9 /at) alviy[xa 6 Xoyo? 17x11^ yevrjTaL, oiov to eVt T779 
15 crt/cuas T779 larpLKrjS' 

avBp' ei&ov irvpl *%aXicov eV dvepi KoWijaavra. 

/cat ot Aa/caii/es 7roXXa eV aXX-qyopiaLS eXeyov iK<po/3ovvTe<s, 

oiov to ' Aio^vcrtos eV KopivOco' wpbs QlXirrrrov, /cat aXXa 

TotavTa ou/c oXtya. 
20 103. H crwTo/xta Se 7717 juez; LLeyaXoTTperrrj*;, /cat 

jxaXicrTa rj aTToo~L0)Tr7)o~L^- evia yap [xr] prjdevra /xet£oi>a 

(paLveTaL /cat vrrovorjdevTa pdXXov rrrj Se pLKporr perrrj^;. 

/cat yap eV StXoytat9 ylverai /xeyedo<;, oiov &>9 sevo(pa)v, 

'to. Se apfxata e^epero,' (pr)o~L, 'to, ttez^ St' avrtov to>v 
25 (pcXicov, ra Se /cat St' ai)Ta>v rcov iroXeLilcov.' iroXv yap 

ovtco p.e1t,ov, y) elrrep wS' eirrev, '/cat Sta Tai^ (piXlov, kol 

Sta. rail' rroXepiLOiv avrcov ' 

104. I IloXXa^ou Se /cat to rrXdyiov jxel^ov tov evdeos, 234"" 

otof ' 17 Se yvo)LLTj y)v, u>q et9 to.9 Tafet9 tow 'EXXr^&it' 

•2 Suoi'iVtos P. 3 dpiipTat P I x a M-^ ev P- 4 P- 6 Copalov 

in margine P. 8 pavepov] Goellerus, (ftofitpbv P. n o-k6t<{)] Victorius, 

an™ P | iVus dSiirif) m. rec. in marg. P. 12 OTciry] Victorius, airw P 

15 crvidas P. 16 avBpa P. j irvplxo-^KOV P. 
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99. There is a kind of impressiveness also in allegorical 
language. This is particularly true of such menaces as that 
cf Dionysius : 'their cicalas shall chirp from the ground 1 ' 

100. If Dionysius had expressed his meaning directly, 
saying that he would ravage the Locrian land, he would have 
shown at once more irritation and less dignity In the phrase 
actually used the speaker has shrouded his words, as it were, 
in allegory Any darkly-hinting expression is more terror- 
striking, and its import is various!)' conjectured by different 
hearers. On the other hand, things that are clear and plain 
are apt to be despised, just like men when stripped of their 
garments. 

101. Hence the Mysteries are revealed in an allegorical 
form in order to inspire such shuddering and awe as are 
associated with darkness and night. Allegory also is not 
unlike darkness and night. 

102. Here again excess must be avoided, lest language 
become a riddle in our hands, as in the description of the 
surgeon's cupping-glass: — 

A man I beheld who with fire had welded brass to a man's flesh 2 

The Lacedaemonians conveyed many of their threats by 
means of allegory, as in the message ' Dionysius at Corinth ' 
addressed to Philip, and in many similar expressions 3 

103. In certain cases conciseness, and especially aposio- 
pesis, produce elevation, since some things seem to be more 
significant when not expressed but only hinted at. In other 
cases, however, triviality is the result. Impressiveness may 
result from repetitions such as those of Xenophon, who 
says: 'the chariots rushed, some of them right through the 
ranks of friends, others right through the ranks of foes 4 ' 
Such a sentence is far more striking than if Xenophon had 
put it in this way: 'right through the ranks both of friends 
and foes.' 

104. Often the indirect expression is more impressive 
than the direct: e.g. the intention was that they should charge 



1 Sec note nn I'mvcrhs. 
:l Sec m>tc on J'roverlis. 



- Clcobnlina, fragm. i, Hergk 4 
4 Xcn. Aiiab. i. X, 20. 
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ek(t>vTcov /cat $LaKO\jj6vTO)v ' avTi tov ' SievoovvTO eXacrat 
/cat Sta/cdi//at. 

105. ^vfJi(3e^\rjTaL Be /cat 17 ofJLOLOTrjs raw ovofxarcov 
/cat r) Bvo~(pcovCa r) (paLvo/JLevrj- /cat yap to Bvo~<f)(uvov ttoX- 

5 Xa)(o£> oyKTjpov, too-irep 

Ala? S' 0 fj,eya<; alev i(f) "E/cTopt. 

7roXu yap jxaXXov tov SlavTa [xeyav ivefprjvev r) tojv 
Bvo o~vfiir\y]£;L<; rrjs irrTafioeiov cto"7rtSos. 

106. To Se iirLffxovrjjJLa kclXov p,evov opltpiTO fxev av 
10 ri9 Xe£iv eVt/cocr/xoucrai', ecrrt Se to p-eyaXon peirecrTarov 

iv Tot? Xdyots. t^s yap Xe^eoj? 17 /u,eV VTrrjpeTel, r) Be 
e7rt/coo"/u.et. vrnqperel pev 17 ToidBe, 

otai> Tfli' vuklvBov ev ovpeai Trot/Jeeves dv8pe<; 
iroaal KaraaTeijBovaiv, 

15 iiTLKocr p.€L Be to emfpepopeuov to 

j^a/Jbai he re 7rop<pvpov avdos' 

iTTevrjveKTai yap tovto toi? 7rpoevr)veypevoL<; /coV/ao? crac^oj? 
/cat /caXXos. 

107. Mecmr) Se touto^ /cat r) ^Oprjpov Troirjo-is, oTov 

20 eK kclttvov Karedr/K, eVet ov/ceri roiaiv ea»cei, 

ot? to ir/ipos TpoirjvSe kiuiv KareXenrev 'OBvaaevs. 
7rpo? 8' eVi /cat ToSe fiel^ov eVt <ppea}v ep.j3a\e Sal/xcov, 
fu,i]7T(o<i olvwOevTes, epiv aTrjaavres ev v/mv, 
a\\i']\ov<i rpcoarjTe. 

25 CtTa €TTL(f>fOV€l, 

avTos yap i(f>e\/ceTai avhpa aLh-qpos. 

108. Kat KadoXov to eirupcovrjpa Tot? tow irXovcrLcxiv 



1 eXwjTWv] Xen. libri, e\66vrwv P. 
13 oBpeirtv P. | irotfitves supra versum add. P 
T/ySe P. 25 uiptuov in margine P. 



9 o/)os <pu>vrifj.aTos in marg. P. 
14 Troiri P. 1 1 GTpol- 
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the ranks of the Greeks and cut their way through them' rather 
than 'thej' intended to charge and cut their nay through 1 ' 

105. Similarity of w ords and obvious harshness of sound 
ma) r contribute to the same result. Harshness of sound is 
often effective, as in the words 

And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
W as aiming his lance" 

The concurrence of the two words ( At'a?, alev) gives a far more 
vivid impression of the greatness of Ajax than even his 
famous sevenfold buckler. 

106. The so-called 'epiphoneme' may be defined as 
'diction that adorns.' It produces elevation of style in the 
highest degree. Some parts of diction simply subserve the 
thought, while others embellish it. Of the former the follow- 
ing is an example : — 

Like the hyacinth-flower, that shepherd folk 'mid the mountains tread 
Underfoot. 

The embellishment comes with the added clause : — 

and low on the earth her bloom dark-splendid is shed 3 
The addition thus made to the preceding lines clearly adorns 
and beautifies. 

107. The poetry of Homer abounds in instances, e.g. 

' I have taken them out of the smoke,' say thou, ' for they seem 
no more 

Like those that Odysseus left when he sailed for the Trojan shore, 
But marred, wherever the wreaths of the fire-reek were wont to roll. 
And another fear and a greater Cronion hath put in my soul, 
Le^t perchance ye be heated with wine, and ye break into strife 
and jar, 

And ye wound one another, and shame the feast, and your wooing 
mar 4 

After this he adds as a finishing-touch : — 

f or the steel of itself hath a spell and it draweth men on unto 
war 4 .' 

108. In general it may be said that the epiphoneme 

1 Xen. A nali. i. S, jo. " Horn. //. xvi. ;,sS. 

3 Sappho Fragm. 94, Bcigk 4 . 4 Horn. OJyss. xix. 7 : cp. \vi. :SN. 
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eoLKev eTTL&eiypao-Lv, yeicrot? Xeyoj Kal TpLykvcpoLS kol 
7rop(f>vpai<; ir\a.TeLou<;- olov yap tl /cat avrb tov iv Xdyoi? 
ttXovtov crrjpeLOv 4o~tlv. 

log. Ao^eiev S' av Kal to evOvprjpa eTTL(f>o)vy]paTO<; 
5 etSds rt eivai, ovk ov pev ov yap Koo~pov evexev, dXXd 
aTToSet^eco? irapakapfidveTaL, wXrjv eirikeyopevov ye iiri- 

<j)(x)VrjfXaTLK(x)<i. 

1 10. 'n,<ravT0)<; Se Kal rj yvwprj eiTL^oivovpevco tlvl 
eoLKev eVi irpoeLprjpevoLS, dXX' ovS' avT-q eTTLCpcovrjpd ecrrr 

io Kal ydp TrpokeyeraL 7roXXd/ci9, XapfidveL pevTOL -^a>pav 

7TOT6 ilTL(f)C0VTj[JLaTO<;. 

111. To Se, 

vrjirtos ov& ap" e/xeWe /ca«:n9 biro Kr/pa*; a\v£eiv, 
ouS' avrb iiTL(f)covr]p,a av elrj- ov ydp eViXeyeTcu ouSe 

I? €TTLK0O~ pel, OU§' o'XoJ? €TTL(f)(OV>jpaTL €0LK€V, dXXd TTpOd- 

(frojvqpaTL fj iiTLKepTop.-qp.aTi. 

112. To Se ttoltjtlkov ev Xdyot9 on jnev peya\oirpeires, 
Kal TV(f>\(o SrjXov <f>ao~i, irkrjv oi pev yvpvfj wdvv ^pwvTai 
TTj piprjcrei tojv ttoltjtojv, paWov Se ov pLprjcreL, dXXd 

io peTadeo~€L, Kaddnep 'HpoSoros. 

113. (~)ovKv$i$r)<; pevTOL kclv Xd/3r) wapa iroirjTov tl, 
tSt&j? avTco xpcopevos lSlov to \r)(f)Oev iroLet, olov 6 pev 
woLr)Tr)<; iirl Trj<; Kp-qTr)*? e<f>r), 

K.p>']Tr) T/,? <yaV euTL fiecru) ivi o'ivotti ttovto), 

25 Ka\rj Kal irieipa, TreplppvTo';. 

6 pev Srj eVi tov peyedovs i\piqo'aTO tu ' TrepippvTOS,' 
6 Se SovKvSlSrjq bpovoelv tov<; StfeXtajTas koKov oleTai 
elvaL, yrjs ovTas | pLas Kal irepLppvTOV, Kal TavTa wdvTa 234* 
elncov, yrjv Te dim vr\o~ov Kal ireplppvTov a)o~avT(o^, 6pco<; 

30 erepa XeyeLv So/cet, Sioti ou^ w? 7rpos peyedos, dXXd npbs 

1 ye (vols (punctis superpositis) P. 2 ol P, ov hie supra versum addito. 

3 (gtiv supra versum add. P. 4 irepi ivdvixrinaros in margine P. 22 avr<^: 
avTo P accentu supra o eraso. | Xeupdev P. 23 Kplrris in Kp^rris corr. P | 

7a?' &tti] codd. Homeri, 7' fcrri P. 24 oivottl : 1 posterius in rasura P. 

25 irrjeipa P. 26 exPV a ' aT0 to P. 28 ravra P. 
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bears a likeness to the things on which the wealthy pride 
themselves.- cornices, triglyphs, and bands of purple. Indeed, 
it is in itself a mark of verbal opulence. 

109. The enthymeme may be thought to be a kind of 
epiphoncme. But it is not so, since it is employed for pur- 
poses not ot adornment but of proof. Though, to be sure, it 
may come last alter the manner of an epiphoncme. 

110. Similarly a maxim resembles in some points an 
epiphoncme added to a previous statement. Nevertheless a 
maxim is not an epiphoncme. Though at times it may come- 
last like an epiphoneme, it often comes first. 

111. Again, the line 

l-'uol ! — fur it was not his weird from the blackness of doom to 
flee' 

will be no epiphoneme. For it is not additional nor is it 
ornamental. It has no likeness at all to an epiphoneme, but 
rather to an allocution or a taunt. 

112. A touch of poetic diction adds to the elevation of 
prose. Even a blind man can see that, as the proverb has it. 
Still some writers imitate the poets quite crudely Or rather, 
they do not imitate them, but transfer them to their pages as 
Herodotus has done. 

113. Thucydides acts otherwise. Even if he does borrow 
something from a poet, he uses it in his own way and so makes 
it his own property. Homer, for instance, says of Crete: 

\ land there is, even Crete, in the midst of the dark sea-swell, 
Fair, fertile, wave-encompassed 2 

Now Homer has used the word 'wave-encompassed' to indi- 
cate the great size of the island. Thucydides, on his part, 
holds the view that the Greek settlers in Sicily should be 
at one, as they belong to the same land and that a wave- 
encompassed one 8 Although he employs throughout the same 
terms as Homer — 'land' and 'wave-encompassed' in place 
of ' island ' — he seems nevertheless to be saying something 

1 Horn. //. xii, ri,;. - Horn. Oriyss. xix. 172. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 64. 
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opovotav avTols i\pr]o~aTO. rrepl pev Srj ju.eyaA.07r peneia^ 
TOcravTa. 

114- "Qcrirep Be irapaKeiTat, <f>avXd Tiva dareiois 
TtcrtV, oiov ddppei pev to 6pdo~o<;, r) 8' alcr)(yvrj rfj alSol, 

5 tov amov TpoTrov Kal eppr)ve[a<; T0Z9 \apaKTrjpo~iv 

TrapoLKeivTai, S 17) papTr) pivot tlvcs. Trpcora Se irepl tov 
yeLTVLcovTos ra peyaXoirpeireL Xe^opev. ovopa pev ovv 
aura) xjjv^pov, bpi^eTai Se to xfjv^pbv (f)eo<f)pao~Tos outoj?, 
xpv^pov io~TL to VTrep/3dXXov tt)v oiKeiav dnayyeXiav, 

10 oiov 

airwhaicaiTOS ov Tpair^oxnai kv\i£, 

olvtl tov aTTvOpevos irrl TpaTre^rjq kvXl^ ov rLOerai. to 
yap irpdypa crpuiKpov ov ov Se^eTat oyKOv too~ovtov 
Xe^eojs. 

15 II 5- Tiverai pevTOt Kal to \\)v\pbv iv Tpio~iv, ooo~irep 
Kal to peyaXoTTpeTreq. r) yap iv hiavola, KaBdirep irrl 
tov KvkXo)7T09 Xi6o/3oXovvto<; T7)v vavv tov 'OSucrcre'a^ 
i(f)7) Ti?, ' cf>epopivov tov Xidov cuye? ivipovTO iv clvtco.' 
€K yap tov VTTepfiefiXrjpivov TT79 Stai^oia? Kal dSvvaTOv r) 

20 \pv)(poTT)'S- 

1 1 6. *Ev Se Xe£et 6 ' \pLo~TOTiXr)<; (f>rjo~l yiveadai 
T€Tpa\u)<;, '"' a>9 'AX/ciSajU-as ' vypbv lSpa)Ta.' r) iv 
crvvdiTCx), OTav SidvpapfiioSrjs avvTedfj r) 8t7rX&)crt9 tov 
oVdjuaT09, &>9 to ' iprjpoTrXavos' e<f>r) T19, /cat et Tt dXXo 
25 ovtcos viripoyKOv. yiveTai Se Kal iv peTa^opa. to \pv\pov, 
' Tpipovra Kal o)\pd tol irpdypaTa.' T6Tpa^w9 /u.ei' out" 
Kara Trp Xi£cv ovtojs olv yiyvoLTO. 

II7- Sw#eo"i9 Se \fjv%pd 17 ^ evpvdpos, dXXd dpv6po<; 
ovo~a Kal Sid TrdvTcov paKpdv eyovcra, wcnrep r) ToidSe, 

3 Trepi ipvxpov tov avrtKei/xevov tw fieyaXoTrpeird titulus in P. 8 6'pos \pvxpov 
in margine P. 15 an Sti iv rpialv i) \pv\pbTT)S in margine P. 22 hiatum 

indicavit Victorius. 24 et 0111. P : add. edd. 26 irpayfiaTa] Victorius 

ex codd. Aristotelis: ypdfi.fia.Ta P 28 etipudfios] Finckhius, ippvBfios P. 

29 ^a/c/)dy] Schneiderus, fiaicpbv P. 
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different. The reason is that he uses the words with reference 
not to size but to concord. — Thus much with regard to cleva- 
tii >n of style. 

114. As in the sphere of morals certain bad qualities 
exist side by side with certain attractive qualities (audacity, 
for example, corresponding to bravery, and shame to rever- 
ence;, so also the leading types of style are matched by 
distorted varieties. We will first speak of the style which is 
next neighbour to the elevated. Its name is 'frigid,' and it 
is defined by Thcophrastus 1 as that which transcends the ex- 
pression appropriate to the thought, e.g. 

Chalice unhased is not intabulated" 

Here the meaning is : ' a cup without a bottom is not placed 
upon a table.' The subject, being trivial, does not admit of 
such magniloquence. 

115. Frigidity, like elevation, arises at three points. One 
of these is the thought itself, as when a writer once said, in 
describing how the Cyclops cast a boulder after the ship of 
Odysseus : ' when the boulder was in mid career goats were 
browsing on it 3 .' The words are frigid because the conceit is 
extravagant and impossible. 

116. In diction Aristotle says that frigidity is of fourfold 
origin, arising from [(1) 'strange terms'; (2) ' epithets ']. ..as 
when Alcidamas speaks of 'moist sweat 4 '; (3) ' composites,' 
when words are compounded in a dithyrambic manner, as 
with the expression ' desert-wandering ' which someone uses, 
and with other pompous expressions of the kind; (4) 'meta- 
phors,' e.g. 'a crisis pale and trembling 5 ' Frigidity of diction 
may, therefore, arise in four ways. 

117. Composition is frigid when it lacks good rhythm, 
or lacks all rhythm, having long syllables from beginning to 



1 Thcophr. n. \(^. 
3 Scr. Inc. 



- Soph. Triptol. fragni., Nauck- p. 265 
4 Alciil. ■' Scr. Inc. 
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' tjkcov rjfxaiv et? ttjv -ywpav, 7700-779 rjjjiwv opdrjs ouo-779.' 
ovSev yo-p ^X eL XoytKcw ouSe a.o"(£aXes Sta ttjv crvveyeiav 
to)v p.a.KpoJV (XvWaj3a)v. 

Il8. ^v^pbv Se /cat ro [xerpa Tidevat crvvtyj), Kaddirep 
5 rule's, koX prj KXewTopeva vtto rfjs crvve-^eias' TroLtj[xa yap 

OLKOLipOV \fjV)(p6v, OKTTTep KOU TO VlT€pp.€TpOV. 

I ig. Kat KadoXov ottolov t'l io~Tiv r) dXa^oveia, 
tolovtov /cat, r] \jjv\p6T7]<i- 6 Te yap d\aL,(ov ra prj TrpocrovTa 
avrcp av-^el Ojuco? a)<? irpocrovTa, 6 re ittKpots TTpdyfxacriv 
o irepifidWow oyKov, /cat auro? iv /xt/cpot? d\a^ovevop.dv(t> 
eoLKev. Kat 0770t6V rt to eV T77 TrapoipLq. Koo-p.ovp.evov 
vnepov, tolovtov tL io~TL Kat to iv Tjj epp-qveia i^rjppivov 
iv tttKpots Trpdyp-acTLV. 

120. Katrot rife? (/>acrt Sett' ra ptKpd iteyaXw? Xe'yeti>, 
5 Kat cnqpelov tovto rjyovvTaL VTrep/3aXXovo-rj<; $vvdpeco<;. 

iyco Se rioXf Kparet tiei^ to> p-qTopt crvy^copa) iyKOJ/xid^ovTL 
*" a>5 ' \yapipvova iv dvTideTois Kat /xera^opat? Kat 
77a.cn rot? eyKaj/xtacrrtKot? TpoVot*?- eVai^e^ ydp, ovk io—nov- 
Sa£ey, Kat avro? T779 ypa(f)r}<; 6 oyKOS rraiyvLOV io~Ti. 
o Tralt^eLv pkv St) i^eo-TO), oj? <f>r)pu, to Se Trpenov iv iravrl 
TrpdyjxaTL (f>v\a.KT€ov, tovt ecrTL wpocr <f>6pa><; ipp-qvevTeov, 
ra. /xe> pLKpd piKpa)<s, to. peydXa Se peydXcoq. 

121. Kaddtrep "Eevo^wv eVt tou TTiXe/^oa iroTapov 
p.LKpov ovtos Kat KaXou <f)7)o-LV, ' ovtos Se 7T0Ta/x6§ 7)l> 

5 jueya? ttez; ou, KaXos Se'-' T17 yap /3pa^(VT7]TL ttj? o-vv6eo~eo)^ 
Kat T77 0.770X77^1 tt/ ets to ' Se ' povov ovk iiriSeL^ev rjplv 
pLKpbv TTOTapov. eVe/509 Se' T19 ipprjvevaiv opoLOv tu> 
Trjke/Soa iroTapco i(f>y], &>9 '0.770 rwi' AavpLKCJV opicov 
oppcopevoq eKStSot e9 6dkao~o~av,' Kaddirep tov NetXoi' 

o epp.7]V€va)v KaTaKprjixvL^OfJievov r) tov "\o~Tpov ixfidWovTa. 
TtdvTa. ovv to. TOtauTa i/zv^poTTi? KaXetTat. 

7 (r?7 in niargine P 14 ct; 67rws evavTiws 07?cri rujy aWuv in margine P 

17 lacunam statuit Yictorius. 18 eairoudafev : e prius in rasura P 20 5ei P. 
•25 ,u.^7a#*s P 26 d7r^5ei|ey, e supra a scripto P 29 exSiSo?: supra 1 prius 
aliquid erasum est in P. 30 eKpaWovra] Gennadius, 4fj.pd\\ovTa (X alt. supra 
versum scripto) P. 
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end, e.g. 'This land, our land, which I now reach, which I 
find all upstirred '.' On account of the succession of long 
syllables, this sentence is highly questionable and entirely 
lacking in prose rhythm. 

118. It is also a mark of frigidity to introduce, as some do, 
one metrical phrase after another in prose, the close succession 
of which thrusts them on the attention. A bit of verse out of 
place is just as inartistic as the disregard of metrical rules in 
poetry. 

119. There is a sort of general analogy between impos- 
ture and frigidity The impostor boasts, facts notwithstanding, 
that qualities belong to him which do not. In like manner, 
also, the writer who invests trifles with pomp resembles one 
who gives himself airs about trifles. A heightened style used 
in connexion with a trivial subject recalls the 'ornamented 
pestle ' of the proverb. 

120. There are, however, people who hold that we ought 
to use grand language of little things. They regard this as a 
proof of surpassing power. For my own part, I can forgive 

the rhetorician Polycrates who eulogised like (another) 

Agamemnon with antitheses, metaphors, and every trick of 
eulogy. He was jesting and not in earnest ; the very inflation 
of his writing is but pleasantry. I have no objection to jesting, 
as I say But fitness must be observed, whatever the subject ; 
or in other words the style must be appropriate, — subdued for 
humble topics, lofty for high themes. 

121. Xenophon obeys this rule when he says of the small 
and beautiful river Teleboas: 'this was nota large river; beautiful 
it was, though 2 ' Through the conciseness of the construction, 
and through placing the ' though ' at the end of the sentence, 
he has almost brought before our very eyes a small river. 
Another writer, on the contrary, when describing a river like 
the Teleboas, said that ' it rushed from the hills of Laurium 
and disembogued into the sea,' as though he were describing 
the cataracts of the Nile or the mouth of the Danube 3 . All 
expressions of this kind are called 'frigid.' 

1 Scr. Inc. - Xc.ni. A nab. iv. 4, 3 : cf. § 6 supra. 

'■' Scr. Inc. 
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122. Tlv€tcu [xivToi ra [juKpa peydka erepov Tpoirov, 
ov Std tov oLTrpeTrovs, dkk' ivioTe vtt > dvdyKrjs. oiov oTav 
jXLKpd KaTopdwcravTa Tiva o~TpaT7]ybv i^alpeiv fiovkcopeda 
oj? peydka KaTtopOcoKOTa, <rj> oiov otl €(f>opo<; iv Aaw- 

5 SalpovL tov irepiepya)<s /cat ovk e-nLya) pitas o-fyaiplo-avra 
ipao~TLycoo~ev tovtco ydp avrodev pLKpto aKOvo~6rjvaL ovtl 
iTTLTpayco&ovfjLev, a>? ol rd pLKpd irovrjpd eOrj eaWes 6Soi> 
tois ixeltpcri 7TOvrjpol<; dvoiyvvovo~Lv. /cat otl iirl rot? 
/jLLKpols Trapavo(xrjfxao-Lv XPV xokd^eLv pdkkov, ovk iirl 
io toi9 fieydkois. /cat tt)v napoLpiav iiroLcopev, ' dp^rj hi 

TOL 7)fJLLO-V TTaVTOq,' OJ9 ioiKvltXV TOVTCO TCO CTpLKpcZ KOLKCO, f) 

/cat on ovSev kolkov fxinpov io~TLv. 

123. Out&j? pev St) i^eaTco /cat to jjuxpbv KaTopdcopa 
i^aipeiv fieya, ov prjv cucrre dTrpeTre<; tl woLelv. dkk' 

i} totnrep /cat to peya KaTaapLKpvveTaL ^pricrt/xaj? 7roX\a/ct?, 
ovtcos &v /cat to fiLKpbv i^aipoiTO. 

124. MaXtora Se 17 VTrepfiokr) xjjv^poTaTOv irdvTiov. 
TpiTTTj Se €o~tlv r) yap KaO' opoLOTrjTa e/c(^epeTat, coq to 
' deeiv S' dvepoio'LV opoloL,' r) KaO' vTrepo^rjv, a>? to 

20 ' XevKOTepoL ^toVos,' rj /cam to dSwaTOf, a>? to 'ovpavto 
io~TijpL^e Kaprj.' 

125. rTaca /xef ow VTrepfiokr) ctSwaTos Io~tlv ovt€ 
yap dv ^toVo? kevKOTepov yevoLTO, ovt av dvepco OeeLV 
ofjLOiov. avTT) fxevTOL 7) vTrepfiokr), r) elprjfxivrj, e^aipera/s 

25 ovojxdi^eTaL dSvvaTOS. Sib St) /cat pdkio~Ta xpv^pa So/cet 
irdcra vTrepfiokrj, Sidn dSufdVw eoiKev. 

126. Atd toGto Se pdkLCTTa /cat ot KCopcoSoiroLol 
XpaWat avTjj, otl e'/c tou dSwdYou icfyekKovTat to yekolov, 
tocrirep iirl tcov Hepo~cov Trjq duk^o-Tias virepfiakkopevos 

3 j3ov\6/Aet>a P. 4 77 inserui. 6 tovto P | wpatov in margine P. 8 ctyiryi/tf- 
ouo-iv P. 9 Trapavo/x'tfiacnv P. 10 7rapoi/xia in margine P. | eVoIo-o^ey] Hemster- 
husius, eirotrjcrafj.ei' P u toCto P, tovtq to) m. rec. P. 12 /cai P, ^ supra 
versum add. m. rec. P 13 S«P. 175-7; fin 7' 77 inrep[3o\T] ^vxpbrarov in 
margine P. 19 av^/j.oicnv ex ave/xoicrTiv P. 20 <r7j ri (p-quiv trepi tov 

XevKdrepoi x iov °s m margine P. 24 fxivroi ijToi 77 VTrepfioKr) 77 eiprnx^vri P 
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122. Small things, however, may be magnified in another 
way, and that not an unbecoming but sometimes a necessary 
way, for instance when we wish to exalt a general who has 
succeeded in some small enterprises as though he had actually 
won great triumphs. Or we may have to justify the ephor at 
Lacedaemon for scourging a man who played ball with a 
studied disregard of the custom of the country. The offence 
at first strikes the ear as a trivial one. Consequently we 
solemnly descant upon its gravity, pointing out that men who 
permit small malpractices open the way to more serious 
ones, and that wc ought to punish for small transgressions 
rather than for great. We shall, further, adduce the proverb 
' the thin end of the wedge 1 ,' showing how it bears upon 
this trifling offence ; or wc shall go so far as to maintain that 
no offence is trifling. 

123. In this way, then, we may magnify a small success, 
though not at the cost of propriety. As what is great can 
often be depreciated with advantage, so can what is lowly be 
exalted. 

124. The most frigid of all figures is hyperbole, which is 
of three kinds, being expressed either in the form of likeness, 
as ' a match for the winds in speed ' ; or of superiority, as 
'whiter than snow-'; or of impossibility, as 'with her head 
she has smitten the sky 3 .' 

125. Indeed, every hyperbole transcends the possible. 
There could be nothing ' whiter than snow,' nor anything 
' a match for the winds in speed.' However, the particular 
hyperbole already mentioned is specially called ' impossible.' 
And so the very reason why every hyperbole seems, above all 
things, frigid, is that it suggests something impossible. 

126. This is the chief reason also why the comic poets 
employ this figure. From the impossible they evolve the 
laughable, as when someone said hyperbolically of the vora- 

1 Cp. Hesiod, ll'o//:s ami Days, 40, v/)wioi, o6Si laaoiv Scrip ir\iov rifiicrv iravrbs. 

5 Horn. //. x. 436, 

toD 5i7 KoXKlarovt 'iinrovs idov i)Si fieylcTTovs' 
XevKoTfpoi x'^oSi diUiv d' avi^oiaiv 6/noioi, kt\. 

3 Horn. //. iv. 443, 

ovpavy i<TT-/)pii;C K&pT), K0.1 iirl x^ ov ^ palvti. 
K. 9 
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Tt9 €(f>rj, otl ' 7reSta i^eyetpv dXa,' /cat otl ' y8ou9 iv Tat? 
yvd0OL<; ecpepov.' 

127- Tor) Se avrov etSous icrrl /cat to ' (paXaKpoTepos 
ei/Sta9,' /cat to ' koXokvvt7)<; uyiecrTepo?.' to Se ' xpvcra> 
5 ^pviroripa ' to ScnrcpLKov iv vTrepftoXr} Xe'yeTat /cat avTO 
/cat a$vva.T(o<;, irXrjv avTu> ye tw dSwaVa> \dpLv ^X et > 
ov xpvxpoTrjTa. o St) kcu /AaXtcrra davfxdaeLev dv Tt9 
Xawcpovs tt}<s deias, otl (pvaeL klv&vvcoSzl Trpdy/xaTL /cat 
SvcTKaropdioTO) i^pijcraTO en-i^aptVc^. /cat 7re/ji /xet- xjjv^po- 
10 ttjtos /cat VTrep/3o\rj<; TocravTa. vvv Se 7rept tou yXa<pvpov 
yapaKTrjpos Xe£op,€v. 



III. 

128. I 'O yXcupvpbs Xdyo? yapLevTLO-p.b<; KaL iXapbs 2 35" 
Xdyo9 io~TL. ro)i> Se ^apLTcov aL l x ^ v eicri jjl€l£ov€<; /cat 
(Te/xvoTepai, at to>^ ttolt^tcov, at Se eiVeXet9 jxdXXov /cat 

15 KCJjxiKWTepaL, <jK(i)\xp.a.o~iv e'ot/cutat, otoi' at 'AptcrTOTe'Xov? 
■ydpLTts /cat Saxppovos /cat Aucrtoir to yap '1)9 /oaoj/ aV 
Tt9 dpLdjxtjo-eLev tov9 6SoWa9 r) tou9 Sa/cTuXou9,' to eVl 
TT79 7rpecr/3uTtSo9, /cat to 'dcra9 afto9 17^ Xafieiv TrXrjyds, 
Toa"auTa9 elXr)<f)€v S/3a^jU.ct9, ot TOtouTOt dare'iVr/nol ovSev 

10 hiafyepovcrLv o-Kayfxfxdroiv, ouSe iroppo) yeXcoToiroua 1 ; eto"t. 

129. Td Se 

rt/ia Kvp,<j)ai 
iraL^ovar yeyrjOe Se tc (ppeva At/tco- 

/cat 

25 peta 8' dpiyvcoTT) irekerar tcaXal Be T€ iraaar 

3 irapoLfxla in margine P. 5 airrA ex aura) P 8 wpdy/xaTL in margine 
add. P. 9 ^iri x a / 3lTW! ? accentu supra a eraso P. 1 2 7re/M y\a<f>vpou 

titulus in P, rei partitione in margine quoque indicata. | x a / 9le " 7 "" T M 0S ^ <rrt M70S 
t\ap6s P. 6 y\a<pvpbs \6yos x a P ievTt<J l X0 ' s Kai '^apos X670S in margine P. 
16 x^ TlTes P- [ 9 Spay/ias P. 20 ui/jatoe in margine P. 23 yiy-qBi 
tc sine 5£ P. 
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city of the Persians that ' they voided entire plains,' and that 
' they carried bullocks in their jaws 1 .' 

127. Of the same character are the expressions ' balder 
than the cloudless blue' and 'lustier than a pumpkin'" 
Sappho's words 'more golden than all gold 3 ' are themselves 
hyperbolical and impossible, though from their very impossi- 
bility they derive charm, not frigidity. Indeed, one cannot 
sufficiently admire this in the divine Sappho, that by sheer 
genius she so handles a risky and seemingly unmanageable 
business as to invest it with charm. These observations on the 
subject of frigidity and hyperbole must suffice. We shall next 
consider the elegant style. 

CHAPTER III. 

128. Elegance of expression includes grace and geniality. 
Some pleasantries — those of the poets — are loftier and more 
dignified, while others are more commonplace and jocular, 
resembling banter, as is the case with those of Aristotle 
and Sophron and Lysias. Such witticisms as ' whose teeth 
could sooner be counted than her fingers ' (of an old woman) 
and ' as many blows as he deserved to win, so many drachmas 
has he won 4 ,' differ in no way from gibes, nor are they far 
removed from buffoonery. 

129. Again, take the lines : 

While the daughters of him whose shield is the Aegis sport at 
her side, 

The beautiful nymphs of the field, and Leto beholds her with 
pride, 

And by face and by radiant head above the rest is she tall, 
And, where lovely is every one, they are all by her outshone : 
So did the maid unwed outshine her handmaids all 5 

1 Scr. Inc. 2 Sophron, Fragmm. 108, 34, Kaibel C. G. F. 

3 Sappho, Fragm. 123, Bergk 4 . 

4 Lysias, Fragmm. 5, 275, Baiter-Sauppe. 

5 Horn. Odyss. vi. 105, 

rrj 54 6' d/xa vOfufxxi, Kovpai Aids alyi6x<>io, 
dypovbpoi 7rai'fowrr ytyride 64 re tppiva. At;tui- 
waaduv S' iirip ij ye xdpri (x el nirmira, 
field t' dpiyvijiTi) TriXerai, /caXai 5^ re 7ra<rar 
us ij y' dn<piir6\oi<ri ixeriirpeire irapBivos dt>ni)f. 

9—2 
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[/cat] avrai elcriv at Xeyd/xevat crep-^at ^apire? /cat 
ju.eyaX.at. 

130. Xp^Tat Se aurat? Op/^pos /cat 77/309 SetVa>o~ii' 
iviore /cat e/x<^acrt^, /cat rrai^ajv (pofiepcoTepos €(ttl, irpuiTos 
re evprjKevai So/cet fyofiepaq ydpiTaq, ajcrirep to eVt tov 
d^apLTCoTdrov Trpo<j(l)irov, to eVt tou KukXwtto?, rb [ow] 
'Ovtlv iyu> 7TVjJiaTov eSopat, rov? Se koLTrovs TrpdoTOvs,' 
to tov KvkXcoitos ^ivtov ov yap ovtcd? avTov ivecp-qvev 
$€Lvbv e/c t£)v dkXoJv, otolv Suo SeLTTvfj eratpot;?, ovS' a7rb 
tot) dvpeov 77 e/c rov pondXov, &>? e/c toutou tou dcrretcr/xoi}. 

131. Xpr/rat Se tw tolovtco etSet /cat 'B.evo^wv, /cat 
clvto<; Set^oT^ra? etcrdyet e/c yapiTatv, olov eVt tt?5 eVo7rXot» 
dp^crrptSo^ ' ipcoTrjOels vtto tov IT a(f)\ayovo<;, el /cat 
at ywat/ce? avrot? o-vveTTo\4povv, e<f>r)- aurat yap /cat 
eTpexpav tov /3acriXea.' Bitty) yap ifxcpaiveTaL 17 Seti^oTTis 
e/c T779 -ydpiTOs, 77 p.et> drt ou ywat/ce? avrot9 emovTO, 
dXX' 'Apa^d^e?, 77 Se Kara /SacrtXe'cos, et ourw? 77V dcrdevrjsy 
fo>5 V77"b yvvaiKOiV (pvyeLV. 

132. Td pei' oui> et'S?i tow 'yapiToiv TocrdSe /cat 
rotdSe. etcrtt' Se at p,e> eV rot? 7rpdypacri ^(dptre?, otoi> 
vvp^aloi KrjTTOL, upeVatot, epcore?, 0X77 77 Sa7r</>o{)5 77-01770-19. 
rd ydp rotaura, /cav U7rd c l7T7Ta)^a/CTOS XeyTyrat, ^apievTa 
eVrt, /cat auTO IXapbv to rrpdyp^a i£ iavTOv- ouSet? ydp 
ai> vpevaiov aSot 6pyi(,6/j.evo<;, ouSe rd^ "KpcjTa 'Epuvvv 
woirjcreiev tt? ipjxrjveLa. rj ylyavTa, ouSe to yeXdt" /cXateti'. 

^SS- 'ficrTe 77 peV Tt9 eV 77-pdypao-t X_dpi<; icrTL, Ta Se 
/cat 77 Xe'ft? 7rotet eVt^aptTGJTepa, olov 

a)? 8' 0T6 nap^apeou Kovpr}, yXwpr]'^ drjScav, 
KaXbv aelBrjcTLP, eapo<; vkov lara/LLevoio- 

1 /cai seel. Schneiderus. 6 x a / 31Ta ' TC "" 01 ' !'> et fl"™ supra versum scripto. | 
oui> P, om. edd. 7 ■wo'ifi.a.Tov P. 8 ^iveiov P. 9 SeiytDv in 8eivbi> corr. 

atram. pall. m. rec. P. | erepovs ai supra versum scripto P. 19 7re/)i xapiros 

X6701) titulus in P 2i uv/j.(paiot P 22 Xtyercu P : corr. edd. 24 a5oi] 
Schneiderus, a5et P. 25 7roi?j<reiej>] Hammerus, Tronjcet & P. 26 7rpd7/ia(ri] 
Yictorius, 1rp6.yiJ.aTL P. 28 naxSapeou] codd. Homeri, XlavSaptr) P. 
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The so-called dignified and noble graces are of this 
kind. 

130. Homer sometimes uses such means in order to 
make a scene more intense and telling. Even when he 
is jesting he is somewhat awe-inspiring, and he seems to 
have been the first to devise grim pleasantries, as in the 
passage describing that most repulsive personage the Cyclops: 
' Xoman will I eat last, but the rest before him,' — that guest 
gift of the Cyclops 1 No other circumstance reveals so clearly 
the grimness of the monster — not his supper made from two 
of the comrades of Odysseus, nor his crag-door, nor his club — • 
as this single jest. 

131. Xcnophon also is familiar with this department of 
style, and can (like Homer) turn a pleasantry into a sarcasm, 
as in the passage describing the armed dancing-girl. " A 
Greek was asked by the Paphlagonian, whether their women 
accompanied them to the wars. ' Ves,' he replied, ' for tliey 
routed the Great King'-."' This pleasantry clearly has a 
double point, implying in the first place that it was not mere 
women who accompanied them, but Amazons ; and the other 
hit is at the Great King, who is taunted with being such a 
poor creature as to be worsted by women. 

132. Grace of style has, therefore, a certain number of 
forms and characteristics. The grace may reside in the 
subject-matter, if it is the gardens of the Nymphs, marriage - 
lavs, love-stories, or the poetry of Sappho generally. Such 
themes, even in the mouth of a Hipponax, possess grace, the 
subject-matter having a winsomeness of its own. No one 
would think of singing a bridal song in an angry mood ; no 
contortions of style can change Love into a Eury or a Giant, 
or transmute laughter into tears. 

133. W hile grace is sometimes inherent in the theme 
itself, at other times diction can lend an added charm, as 
in the lines: — 

As Pantlarctis' (laughter, the wan-brown nightingale, 

Trilleth her lovely song in the flush of the new-born Spring' 1 . 

1 Hum. (Klyss. i\. },(><)■ " Xlmi. Aim/', vi. 1, 13. 

:l I loni. Oi/yss. \ix. ,s 18. 
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ivravda yap /cat r) dr/Swv ydpiev bpvidiov, /cat to eap 
<f>vcr€L ydpiev. irokv Se eVt/ce/cdcrjit^Tai rfj kpjxrjveia, /cat 
ecrrt yapiicrrepa ro> re ' yXaiprjXs kol tw UavSapeov 
Kovpr)' eliretv eVt opvedos, direp rov ttoltjtov tSta ecrrt. 

5 134- IloWa/as Se /cat ret fxev TTpdyp^ara drepTrrj ecrrt 
c/>uo~et /cat (TTvyvd, vtto Se rou XeyovTOs ylverai iXapd. 
tovto Se Trapd =.evo<f>(t)VTi So/cet Trpcorw evprjcrdai- Xafiaiv 
yap dyiXacrrov irpoo-coirov /cat crruytw, ro^ 'AyA.atraSai', 
tcw Hepcrrjv, ye'Xcora evpev i£ avrov yapievra, on ' paov 

10 ecrrt 7ru/3 | ihCTplxfjou d-irb crov r) ye'X&jra.' 

135- Avri7 8e' ecrrt /cat 17 SwaTtoraTT? ^apt9, /cat 
p.dXio~ra eV ra» Xeyovri. rb pev ydp irpdypa /cat </>uo~et 
crrvyvbv 17V /cat rroXipiov ^dptn, axmep /cat 'AyXatraSa?. 
6 S' ucrirep eVSet/ci>urai, ort Kat 0.770 raj// TOtovra>i; 7rat£eti> 

1? €cttlv, ojcnrepel /cat vtto Beppov rjjv^ecrdai, deppaivecrdai 
Se u7ro raw xjjv^pa)v. 

136. 'E7ret Se ra. etS^ rait' yjxp'noiv SeSet/crat, rtVa 
ecrrt /cat eV rto~iv, vvv /cat rou? toVou? irapaheltjopev, dc/>' 
oji' at ^aptre?. r)o~av Se i^yiuV at />tez; eV T17 Xe^et, at Se eV 

20 rot? irpdypao~iv. irapaSei^o pev ovv /cat rou? roVou? /ca#' 
e/careyoa- irpcorovs Se rous rr^s Xe'£ea>9. 

137 Eu#v9 out* TrpojTT) e'errt -^dpi<; rj e/c crvvro p.'ia<s, 
orav to auro pr/Kvvopevov dyapi yivrjrai, vtto Se ra^ou? 
ydpiev. axnrep trapd B.€VO(f>ojvTL, ' ra> 6Vrt rovrco ovSev 

35 pireari rrjs c EXXctSo<j, eVet eyw avrov elhov, cocnrepeL 
AuSoV. dpcf)6repa ra cira rerpvrrrjpivov /cat et^e^ ovraj?.' 
to yap eiriXeyopevov to 1 etyev ovro)<; vtto rrjs o-vvropia<s 
TTp ydpiv itol€l, el Se ip.rjKvvdrj Sta 7rA.et6Va>f , ort 'eXeyev 
raura dXr/drj, crac6oj? yctp iTeTpvirr/TO,' SLrjyrjp.a dv \pikbv 

30 iyevero dvrl ^aptro?. 

1 x a P^ v P 3 T£ ? Te...K<u t^J] Finckhius, to T6.../cai to P. | ITav- 

dapti] P: cp. p. 132 v. 28 supra. 9 paov] codd. Xen., paSiov P 

10 eKTplipat P. I o"i7 p&8i6i> tari. irvp awoTpttpai a7r6 <to0 ^ -yAwTa in margine P. 

11 SwaTOTtuTj P. 18 TrapaSeifo/iec] Galeus, irapadei^ofiai P. 24 toOto P. 
26 TfTpuir^jU^cov] codd. Xen., TeTpififxivov P. 
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This passage refers to the nightingale which is a delightful 
songstress, and to the Spring which is a delightful season of 
the \ ear. Hut the wording has greatly embellished the idea, 
and the picture is the more delightful because the epithets 
'wan-brown' and 'daughter of Pandarcus' are applied to the 
bird. Now these touches arc the poet's own. 

134. It often happens that, unattractive and sombre as 
the subject-matter in itself may be, it sparkles in the writer's 
hands. This secret seems to have been first discovered by 
Xenophon. Having for his subject so grave and gloom)' a 
personage as the Persian Aglaitadas, Xenophon makes at 
his expense the pleasant jest, 1 One could sooner strike fire 
from your skull than laughter 1 ' 

135. This is the most effective kind of charm, and that 
which most depends upon the writer. The subject-matter 
may in itself be sombre and hostile to charm, as with Aglai- 
tadas. Hut the writer shows that, even with such material, one 
can jest ; there is the possibility, so to speak, of being cooled 
even by what is hot, or warmed with things cold. 

136. Xow that the varieties of graceful style, and its 
elements, have been indicated, we will next indicate its 
sources. As we have already said, it consists partly in 
expression and partly in subject. So we will present the 
sources severally, beginning with those of expression. 

137. The very first grace of style is that which results 
from compression, when a thought which would have been 
spoiled by dwelling on it is made graceful by a light and 
rapid touch. Xenophon will furnish an example: "'This 
man has really no part or lot in Greece, for he has (as I 
have myself seen) both his ears pierced like a Lydian' ; and 
so it was-." The clinching stroke 'and so it was' has all the 
charm of brevity. If the thought had been developed 
at greater length, under some such form as 'what he said 
was true since the man had evidently had his ears pierced,' 
we should have had a bald narrative in place of a flash of 
grace. 



1 Xcn. C'm>/>. xi. 2. I 



- Xcn. Anah. iii. i , \ i . 
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138. ITo\\a/as Se Kal Svo <f>pd£€TaL St' ivbs 77/369 to 
yapiev, oiov eVi 7779 'Apa[,6vo<; KadevSovcrr} 1 ; €(f)rj Tt9, oti 
'to Totjov ivTeTapevov exei70, kcu r) (fxxpeTpa TrXrjprjS, to 
yeppov eVt Trj K€(f)a.\.r)- tov? Se {ajcrr^pa? ov Xvoirai.' eV 
5 yap rouroj kou 6 vopo? elprjTcu 6 irepl tov /^(ocrTrjpos, /cat 
071 ovk eXvcre rot' £o}o~Trjpa, to. Svo irpa.yp.aTa Sict /u.ia.9 
£ppr)veLa<;. Kal ct7ro 7779 crvvTopLa? TavTrj? y\a(f>vpov t'l 
icrTL. 

139- Aevrepo9 Se T0V09 icrTiv curb TT79 ra^eco?. to 

o yap auTO irpcoTOv pev Tedev f) picrov dyjxpL ytVeTat - eVt Se 
tou Te'Xov? ^apiev, oiov a>? 6 B,evo(f)a)v (f)rjo~Lv eVt tov 
Kvpov, ' StSaicrt Se auTW /cat Scopa, lttttov /cat o~To\r\v ko.1 
o-TperrTov. /cat tt)v ywpav prjKeTt a/377-a£ecr#at.' iv yap 
tovtols to pev TekevTalov icrTL to tt)v yapiv ttolovv to 

? ' Tqv yojpav pr)K€TL apirat^crQaC Stct to £ivov tov Scopov 
Kal tt)v i&LOTrjTa. atTto? Se 6 T0V09 Trj? -^dpLTO?. et 
yoG^ TrpoiTOv iTaydt], dyjxpLTOiTepov r)v. oiov otl 'SlSojctlv 
auTW Sa>pa, TTjv T€ ^copav prjK€TL dpirdL^crdaL, kox lttttov 
Kal crTo\r)v Kal o~t pciTTOv .' vvv Se TrpoeLircov to. eldLcrpeva 

o hwpa, TekevTalov eTTrjveyKev to £ivov ko.1 drjde?, e'f cov 
OLTrdvTtov crvvrjKTaL r) ^dpL?. 

140. At Se anb to>v cryrjpaTojv ydpLTe? S^Xat elcrLv 
kol 7r\eta"Tat irapd Sa77</>oi, oiov e'/c 7779 dva$LTr\(oo~ea)<;, 
ottov vvp(f>rj 77/30? Tr)v Trapdevlav <f)r)o~L, ' irapdevla, irap- 

5 Bevia, ttol pe XLirovcra olyrj ; ' r) Se diroKpiveTaL 77/069 
ai)Tr)v ra ai)TW cryjjpaTL, ' ojj/ceVi tf^ai 77/369 cri, ov/ceri 

5 faaT-rjpas : w in rasura P. 19 inter Kal et <tto\t]v litura in 1'. 

24 STrouedd.: ttov I'. I -rrapBeveiav P. 24, 25 irapdev'ta alteram supra 

verhiim atram. evan. add. P. 
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138. The conveyance of two ideas in one sentence often 
t;ives a graceful cllcct. A writer once said of a sleeping 
Amazon : ' Her bow la)- strung, her quiver full, her buckler 
by her head ; their girdles they never loose 1 ' At one and the 
same time the custom concerning the girdle is indicated and 
its observance in the present case, — the two facts by means of 
one expression. And from this conciseness a certain elegance 
results. 

139. ( j race of style comes, in the second place, from 
arrangement. The very thought which, if placed at the 
beginning or middle of a sentence, would have no charm, 
is often full of grace when it comes at the end. This is 
the case with a passage of Xenophon relating to Cyrus: 'as 
presents he gives him a horse, a robe, a linked collar, and the 
assurance that his country should be no longer plundered-' 
It is the last clause in this sentence (viz. 'the assurance that 
his country should be no longer plundered') which constitutes 
its charm, the gift being so strange and unique. And the 
charm is due to the position of the clause. Had it been 
placed first, the anticlimax would have spoiled it: as (for 
example) 'he gives him as presents the assurance that his 
country should be no longer plundered, and also a horse, 
robe, and linked collar.' As it is, he has put first the ac- 
customed presents, and added in conclusion the novel and 
unusual gift. It is the total effect that constitutes the 
charm. 

140. The graces that spring from the employment of 
figures are manifest, and abound most of all in Sappho. An 
instance in point is the figure ' reduplication,' as when the 
bride addressing her Maidenhood says 

Maidenhood, Maidenhood, whither away, 
Forsaking me ? 

And her Maidenhood makes reply to her in the same 
figure : — 

Not again unto thee shall I come for aye. 
Not again unto thee ! ' 

1 Scr. Inc. 

- Xcn. Anab. i. ?, 27. :! Sappho, l-'ia^m. ioy, licr^k 4 
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i^or' Tr\e'ui)v yap X^P^ e/x^ati/erat, rj etrrep aVa£ £\eyj)rj 
/cat avev tov cr^^aros. kclltol r) <iva& iirXaxrLS irpbs 
SeivoTrjTas p.aX\ov So/cet evprjcrdaL, 7) Se /Cat TOl? Set^o- 
TaYot9 KaTayprjTai eVt^apiTOJ?. 

141. XapteiTt^erat Se77ore /cat e£ a.va<$>opa<$, &>9 eVt 
rou c Ecr7repou, < w Ecr7repe, iravra <£epet9,' (f>r)<TL, ' <£epet9 
d'tV, (frepeLS alya, <f>epei<; p-arepc 7ratSa.' /cat yap kvravda 
7) yapis e'crrw e/c 7175 Xe^e&J9 W79 ' (£epet9 ' eVt to avr6 
dVa^epo/xeVi^. 

142. I IloXXd? 8' aV rt? /cat dXXa9 iic<f>epoi -yapLTas. : 3 6v 
ylyvovrai Se /cat 0.77-0 Xe'^ea^ yapne<i r) e/c /xera^oyod?, 

fo)5 eVt rov rerrtyo?, ' irrepvyajv 8' viroKaKyjiei kiyvpav 
ClOtSdV, O TL 7TOT av (f>\6yiov xaderav eTTLTTTcifxevov 



/caravXet - ' 



1 ? I 43- ^ ^ crvvdeTov [tou] 6^dyu,aro9 /cat hidvpajx^LKov, 
' 8eo"7roTa nXouT&w /xeXavoTTTepvycov. tovtl Settw irpb 
TTTepvycov avrb ttoi7]o~ov.' d /xdXtcrra 817 /c&^u.a>St/cd iralyvia 
icTTL /cat craTVpLKa. 

144. Kat tSicoTi/coG Se ot'o/xaro? yiyverai, 0/9 6 

20 ' ApLcrToreXrjs, ' oo"oj y&/3,' (f>rj(rC, ' p.ova)T7)<; elpl, <^>tXo- 
pvdorepos yiyovaJ /cat e/c ireTTOLiqfxevov, &/9 o avTO? eV 
t<£ avTco, ' o'crw yet/ 3 avTLTrjs /cat LiovcoTrjS elp-i, <^tXo/xv- 
doTtpos yiyova.' to /uei; ydyo ' fxovdiTrjs ' ISuoTiKcoTepov 
edovs 17817 e'o"Tt, to Se ' auTtT^? ' TreTroirj/xevov e/c tou 

25 auT09. 

145- IToXXd Se dvojjLCLTa /cat napa. tt)v decriv rrjv eVt 
tiv 09 ya.pie.VTa. ccttlv, olov ' 6 ydyo opvis OUT09 /cdXal' eo~Tt 

3 evprjadai ex evpeTa6ai P. 4 eTrixap^rais] Finckhius, en X'V' 7 ' 05 P 7 °'''J 
Paulus Manutius. oft'ov P 1 1 77 sine accentu P 12 vttoko.kx^ ' : £""0 in 

rasura P | \yyvpav P r4, 15 Karcu/Xei - ?)] Finckhius, Karandelrj P. 15 toO 
seel. Finckhius. [6 nXot'n-wc] Beigkius, ttXoutoj' P. 16, 17 Trpoirrepvyuv 
P. 18 <raTi//3i/ca] Galeus, (Tarvpia P. 
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The thought, thus presented, lias more grace than if it had 
been expressed once only and w ithout the figure. ' Redupli- 
cation,' it is true, seems to have been devised more particularly 
with a view to giving energy to style. But in Sappho's hands 
even the most passionate energy is transfigured with grace. 

141. Sometimes also Sappho makes graceful use of the 
figure 'anaphora,' as in the lines on the Kvciiing Star: — 

O Kvening Star, thou bringest all that's best : 
The sheep, the gout, thou bringest home, to rest: 
The child thou bringest to the mother's breast' 

Here the charm lies in the repetition of the verb 'thou 
bringest,' which has the same reference throughout. 

142. Many other examples of graceful language might 
easily be cited. It is attained, for instance, by choice of 
words or by metaphor, as in the passage about the cicala : — 

From 'neath his wings he pours 
A strain of piercing notes : 
Far up that fiery vapour-veil it soars 
Which o'er the landscape floats 2 . 

143. Another source is dithyrambic compounds such 
as : — 

O Pluto, lord of sable-pinioned things, 

This do thou — 'twere more dread than all their wings 3 ! 

Such freaks of language are best suited for comic and satyric 
poetry. 

144. Vet another source is unique expressions, as when 
Aristotle says 'the more self-centered I am, the more myth- 
enamoured I become 4 .' Coined words, again, are another 
source, as in the same author and passage : ' the more soli- 
tary and self-centered I am, the more myth-enamoured I 
become' 4 The word 'self-centered ' is of a more unique cha- 
racter than the word ' solitary ' which is formed from 'sole.' 

145. Alan)' words owe their charm to their application 
to a special object. For example: ' why, this bird is a flatterer 



1 Sapplm, Fragm. 95, licr^k 4 . - Alcaeu.s Fragm, 39, Uerjjk 4 . 

3 I.vric. Krajjm. Adcsp. 126, licr^k 4 . 

4 Aristot. Fragm. 6iS (ed. IVrol.). ("p. § 97 supra. 
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/cat Ko/3ako<;.' ivravda r) X^P L<i ° L7T0 TOV o-/ca>i//at rbv 
opviv KaOdirep dvOpconov, Kal on ra p.r) avvrjOrj eOero 
6v6p.ara rco opvidi. at pev ovv TOtaurat ^aptre? Trap 1 
aura? ra? Xe^et?. 
5 146. 'E/c Se irapafio\r)<; /cat eVt tov €^€)^ovtos dvSpbs 

7] Sa.TT(f)(x} (pT/CTL, 

7reppo"^o<^ a)$ or doi&bs 6 Aecrf3io<; aWohaTroicriv. 
ivravda yap X^P iv iiroirjcrev r) irapafiokr) pakkov rj 
peyedos, /caixot i£rjv eLTrelv nippo^o^ oxnrep r) o~e\t]vr] 
10 roiv dkkcov dcrrpojv, rj 6 17X109 6 kapirporepoq, r) 6o~a dkka 

i<TTL TTOirjTLKCQTepa. 

147- —<o<f>p<ov Se Kal avrbs eVt tov 6/jlolov etSous 
(f>y]o~i, ' 6do~aL, 6o~a (pvkka /cat Kapcpea toI 7ratSe9 rovs 
dv&pa$ fiakkilpvTi, oiov irep (pavTL, <pika, tov<s Tpwas tov 
15 Atazrra tw 7raXai.' /cat ydp ivravda eVt^apt? r) wapa- 
j3okrj io~TL, Kal tous Tpcoaq Sta7rat£ouo~a (oonrep 7ratSa9. 

148. *E<xti Se rts tStcu? x^P L<; — cur^i/cr) e/c pera^okrj<;, 
brav rt et7roGcra perafidkkrjTaL Kal cocrirep peravorjcrrj, 
oiov 'vxjjov &rj,' (prjcri, to pikad pov depare reKTOves- yap- 

20 /3y0O9 elcrepx^Tai 10-09 "Aprji, dvSpbs peydkov irokkco 
pei^cov.' ajcrirep iiTLkap^avopivrj iavrrjs, on dSurar&j ixPV~ 
craro virep^okrj, /cat ort ouSet? ra> "Aprj'i 10-09 icrriv. 

149. Tou Se aurou etSou? /cat to napa T-^Xe/xa^oj, 
on 'Suo /ewe; SeSe'aro 7rpo T779 avkrj<;, Kal SuVa/xat /cat ra. 

35 ovopara eiireiv rcov kvvcjv. dkka rt at* /xot /Sovkoiro 



i KojiaKoi] Wilamowitzius, k6\o.kos P. 15 ir\u, a supra versum addito 
P 18 fieTa/SdWerai et fxeravo^aei, 77 bis supra versum scripto P. 19 i)\pov] 
edd. , vi\pu P. 
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and a rogue 1 !' Ilea' the charm is due to the fact that the 
bird is upbraided as though it wi re a person, and that the 
writer has called the bird by unusual names. Such graces 
as these are due to the language pure and simple. 

146. Clrace may also spring from the use of imagery. 
Thus Sappho says of the man that stands out among his 
fellows : — 

Pre-eminent, as mid alien men is Lesbos' bard 2 
In this line charm rather than grandeur is the outcome of the 
comparison. It would have been possible, had the aim been 
different, to speak of a superiority such as the moon or the 
sun possesses in brightness over the other orbs, or to use 
some still more poetical image. 

147. The same point is illustrated by Sophron, who 
writes : — 

See. dear, what rain of leaf and spray 
The boys upon the men are showering, 

Thick as flew Trojan darts, they say, 
At Aias huge in battle towering^ 

Here again there is charm in the comparison, which makes 
game of the Trojans as though they were boys. 

148. There is a peculiarly Sapphic grace due to recanta- 
tion. Sometimes Sappho will say a thing and then recant, as 
though she had a fit of repentance. For example : 

High uprear the raftered hall, 

Builders, of the bridal dwelling ! 

The bridegroom comes, as Ares tall — 

A tall man's stature far excelling 4 . 
She checks herself, as it were, feeling that she has used an 
impossible hyperbole, since no one is as tall as Ares. 

149. The same feature appears in the story of Tele- 
machus: 'Two hounds were fastened in front of the court. 
I can tell you the very names of the hounds. But what use 
would it be for me to tell you their names'?' The narrator, 



1 Srr. Iik. 

3 Sophron, Fragm. 32, Kaibel C. (,'. F. 
5 Scr. Inc. 



- Sappho, Fui^m. 92. I >li i;k 4 . 
4 Sappho, /■'rai;»i. yi, lici'^k 4 . 
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to. ovopaTa ravra ; ' /cat yap ovtos peTafiaXXopevos jxera^v 
rjCTTeio-aTo koI aTrocrL'yij(ra<; tol ovopaTa. 

150. Kat 0.7TO <TTL\OV §€ dXXoTpLOV ylv€T(Xl ydpiS, 
6 ' ApL(TTO(f)dvr)<i CTKC07TTCOV TTOV TOV Ata, OTL 01) KtpaVVOL 
5 TOU? TTOVTjpOVq, (f)r)(TLV, 

aWa tov eavTov veu> j3a\\ei, teal *S,ovvlov a/cpov WOr/uoov. 
wenrep yovv ovkctl 6 Zeu<? K0)p(x)SeLO~8aL So/cet, d\\' 

"O/X^yOO? Kal 6 CTTt^O? 6 O fXTj plKOS , KOL OLTTO TOVTOV 

nXeicov icrTLv r) ^ctpt?. 

io ^S 1 - "^\ovctl Se' Tt (TTco/jivkov Kal dXXrjyopiaL rise's, 
ui(nrep to, ' Ae\(po[, 7ratStoi> vputv a kvojv (fiepec' Kal rd 
liaxfrpovos Se rd eVt raw yepovTcov, ' ivddSe a>v \ Krjyco irap" 
vppe tous opoTptyaq e^oppi^o pai, ttXoov So/cd£aw ttovtiov 
dpreai yap rjhrj rot? raXi/courSe rat dy/ctipar' 6o~a re eVt 

15 raw yvvaiKOiv dXXrjyopel, olov eV l^Ovcov, ' o~a>Xr}v€$, 
yXvKVKpeov KoyyyXiov, yjipdv yvvaiKcov Xi^vevpa.' Kal 
pipiK(x)Tepa to. TOiavTa e'errt Kat alo-yjpd. 

152. *Eo~tl Se' Tt9 /cat 17 irapd ttjv irpoo-hoKiav ydpis, 
d»j rj tov Ku/cX&J7T09, 6Vt ' vaTaTOv e&opat Ovtlv? ov yap 

10 irpoo-eSoKa tolovto tjeviov ovt€ 'OSucrcreu? oure 6 dt-ayt- 
vcocrKOiv. Kal 6 ' Apio~TO(f)dv7)<; eVt tov ^coKpaTOvs, £ Krjpov 
Stanzas,' cf)7]crLV. ' etra SiafirjTrjv Xafiojv, e/c T779 iraXai- 
(rrpa? IpaTLOv ixfyeiXeTO.' 

153- ^HSt? pivTOi e/c Suo tottoiv evTavda eyeVero 17 

25 ydpis. ou yap irapd npooSoKLav povov iTnqveydr), dXX' 

4 ITOO P. 6 IXfCpOy ex IXKpblV P. IO GT0flti\0V P II 5f\0O( P. 

12 evda.Se wp] Schneiderus, evdaSeov P. 13 wbvTtoV apriai] Kaibelius, 

irovrlvai P. 14 tci\Ikois dtrai P. 16 Xixvei'/ia] ap. Athen. iii. 86 E, 

iX"evjxaai P. 17 nLfitKWTepa] Victorius, ixiix-qriKwrepa P, 7/9. K<xi fiiKpSrepa in 

margine P. 19 icikXoTros P. 20 ^veLov P. 25 iwivix^V P 
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with this sudden turn, puts you off by means of a jest, and 
fails t<> disclose the names. 

150. Charm may also spring from a reference to the 
verses of another writer. Aristophanes somewhere, when 
mocking at Zeus because he dot s not smite sinners with his 
thunderbolt, says: — 

Nay, his own fane lie smites, and his thunderbolt lights upon 
* Sunium, Attica's headland' '. 

In the end it seems as though it were not Zeus that is 
burlesqued, but Homer and the Homeric line, and this 
fact increases the charm. 

151. Certain veiled meanings, too, have a kind of 
piquancy about them, as in the words : ' Delphians, that 
bitch of yours bears a child-.' Another example will be 
found in the words of Sophron with regard to the old 
men : ' Here I too in your midst, whose hair like mine is 
white as snow, Wait, ready to put out to sea, until the fair 
wind blow, \ ea for the old the word is still, ' The anchor's 
weighed,' I trow 3 .' Similar allegories refer to women, as the 
following in which fish are in question: 'razor-fish, and 
ovsters sweet, The widow-woman's dainty meat 4 ' Such jests 
are gross and suited only to the lower varieties of drama. 

152. There is also some charm in the unexpected, as in 
the Cyclops' words : ' Noman will I eat last '.' A guest-gift 
of this kind was as little expected by Odysseus as it is by the 
reader. So Aristophanes says of Socrates that he first melted 
some wax, and 

A pair of compasses the sage then grabbed, 

And from the wrestling-ground — a coat he nabbed" 

153. The charm in these instances is derived from two 
sources. Such pleasantries are not only added unexpectedly, 

1 Aristoph. A'uh. 401, 

d\Xa rbv arroi" ye veCov fj&Wei Kai tZovviov aKpov ' A.0r)v{u>v . 
Horn. Odyss. iii. 27S, 

d\\' bre ^Lovvtov ipi>i> d0i/c6 J ue0' , aKpov ' Adyvitov. 

- Lyric. Fragm. A'lesp., Kcii^k' iii. pp. 742, 743. 

3 Nephron, !■ return. 52, Kaibcl C. (,'. /•' 4 Sophron, Fragm. 24, Kaihcl. 

5 Horn. i>dy\s. ix. 369. " Aristoph. Xu/>. 149, 179. 
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ovS' rjKo\ovdei roi? TrpoTepoiq' rj Se TOtavTrj dvaKoXovBla 
/caXetrat ypt(^oq, axnrep 6 irapd Sax^povi prjTopeuojv 
BouXta9. ovSev yap olkoXovOov aura! Xeyer /cat irapa, 
^levdvSpcp Se 6 -rrpokoyos TT79 ^le<rcn)VLa<;. 
5 *54- IIoXXa/ct9 Se /cat /caiXa op,ota iiroLrjcrev -ydptv, 
&>9 6 'Ayotfrrore'X^?, ' e'/c p.ei' 'Adrjvcov,' (prjcriv. ' iyco et? 
—ToiyeLpa rjXdov Sta. 7W /3ao~tXe'a roi/ p.iyav e/c Se 
^Tayeipcov et9 'A^Vas Sta. rof ^eip.u>va. rbv pkyavJ 
KaTakrj^aq yap kv dp(f)OTepoL<; T019 /cajXot? et9 to avro 

io ovofia iTTOL7)o~ev rrjv ydptv. edv S' ow oltto Ko\jjr)<; tov 
irkpov kcoXov to ' p,kyav.' crwac^atpeiTat /cat 17 ^apt9. - 

155- Kat /car^yoptat Se a7ro/ce/cpi;p,/ieVai eVtore 
6/jLoiovvTo.i. ^dpio'Lv, a>cnrep irapa, Sevo^cjvTL 6 'Hpa/cXetS^ 
6 napd tw HevdeL Trpocricov tu>v crvvhe'nrvojv eKoicrTco, /cat 

15 Trel6(Dv Sa>peto"#at Sev#et o Tt e^oi' raura yap /cat \dpiv 
nvd i{ji(f)aivei, Kat /caT^yoptat elcrlv aVo/ce/cpup.p.et'ai. 

156. At pet- ow /caret ttjv epp.r]veiav ydpiTes rocraGrat 
/cat ot rd7T0t, eV Se rot9 Trpaypacrt XafAjSdvovTou ^aptre? 
e/c 7ra.poLfj.Las. ^>ucrei yap ydpiev Trpdy/xd ecrrt Trapotpta, 

■20 ai9 6 -a)(f>pcov pkv. ' '1^7710X179,' ^77, ' 6 TOf irarkpa irvlywv.' 
/cat aXXa^o^t 7rou <j)rjo~LV, ' e/c rou wir^o? yap to^ \eovra 
eypaxjjev Topvvav e^ecrev KVjxivov eirpLcrev.' /cat yap 
Suo"t 7rapotp,tat9 /cat Tpicrlv eVaXXr^Xo^ ^prjraL, a>9 eVt- 
irXrjdvojvTaL aurw at ^aptre9' cr^eSoV re 77acra9 e/c raw 

25 SpafjiaTcov avTOv ra.9 7rapotpta9 e'/cXe^at ko~Tiv. 

157- Kat jjivdos Se \ap.^av6fxevo<; /catptco? eu^apt'9 
icTTLv, t^tol 6 Kel/jievoq, a>9 6 ' ApuTTOTe\r)<; eVt tou aerou 
(f)7)criv, otl Xtpw OvrjCTKei iTTiKdp.'mwv to pdp<^09" 7racr^ei 
Se avTO, otl dvOpcoTToq a>v ttot€ -qhiKTjo~ev ^kvov. 6 fiev 

30 ow ra> /cetpeV&j fxvdo) Ke^p^rat /cat kolvco. 

3 at'ro P. ii crvva<pep(UT<iL P. 15 S tiJ Schneiderus, 6 tis P. 

17 7repi tup ec rots irp^/uacriv xapWiov titulus in P. 19 x a P iev P- 20 'H71-16- 

X?;s] Kaibelius, e7r^s P 22 ^irpicrer] Hemsterhusius, Zaireipev P. | <tt; nvpiov 

ovofxa in margine P. 23, 24 (ir^X-qdvovTat P. 
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but they have no sort of connexion with what precedes them. 
Such want of sequence is called 'griphus', and an example 
of it is furnished by Boulias in Sophron's mime, who delivers 
an utterly incoherent speech. Another instance is the pro- 
logue of Menander's ' Woman of Messenia.' 

154. Again, a similarity in the members of a sentence 
often produces a graceful effect, as when Aristotle says : 
' I went from Athens to Stageira because of the great king, 
and from Stageira to Athens because of the great storm" 
It is through ending both members with the same word 
(fiiyav) that he produces this pleasant effect. If from either 
member you strike out the word ' great,' the charm thereupon 
vanishes. 

155. Persiflage can sometimes be made to resemble 
urbanity In Xenophon, for example, Heracleides who is 
with Seuthes approaches each of the guests at table and 
urges him to give whatever he can to Seuthes 2 . There is 
a certain urbanity in this, and persiflage at the same time. 

156. Such are the graces which appertain to style, and 
such the sources from which they are derived. Among the 
graces which relate to subject-matter we must reckon those 
which spring from the use of proverbs. By its very nature 
there is a certain piquancy in a proverb. Sophron, for 
instance, speaks of ' Epioles who throttled his sire 3 .' And 
elsewhere: 'He has painted the lion from the claw; he has 
polished a ladle ; he has skinned a flint 4 ' Sophron employs 
two or three proverbs in succession, so as to load his style 
with elegances. Almost all the proverbs in existence might 
be collected out of his plays. 

157. A fable also, when neatly introduced, is very piquant. 
The fable may be a long-established one, as when Aristotle 
says of the eagle : ' It perishes of hunger, when its beak grows 
more and more bent. This fate it suffers because once when 
it was human it broke the laws of hospitality 5 .' He thus makes 
use of a familiar fable which is common property. 

1 Aristot. Fragm. 669: cp. § 29 supra. 2 Xen. Anab. vii. 3, 15 ff. 

3 Sophron, Fragm. 68, Kaibel. 4 Sophron, Fragm. 110, Kaibel. 

8 Aristot. Hist. Anim. Book ix. (vol. I. p. 619 ed. Berol.). 
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^ 158. IIoXXovs Se Kcd Trpocnrkda-crofxev TTpoo-<f)6pov<; 

Kal OtKetOV? T0T9 TTpdyfJLao-LV, WCTTTep TLS TTtpl alXovpOV 

Xeycov. otl cru/A^iVet rrj o-eX-qvrj [ Ka l] 6 atXou/OO? Kat 
o-v/iTraxwcrai, 7rpo<reV\ao-ei/, on ' |„0«, Kat 6 p,v66<; 
5 eVrti/, d>s 17 a-ekrjviq ereKev tov atXovpov ' ov yap fxovov 
KaT avTrjv TTjv irXdcrLv ecrrat t) x<£pis, dXXa Kat 6 /xG#os 
ip.(j)aLV€L xdpidv tl, alXovpov ttoluv creX^s TratSa. 

159. noXXaKts Se Kat e* 4>o/3ou dXXao-cro/xeVou 
ytWat x^P t? ' ° TCU ' I StaKei^s ti? fofiydrj, olov tov lp,dvTa 

io d>5 6(f>Li> rj to i' xplfiavov yd<rp.a tt)s yrjs, aVep Kat 
aura. KCjfuoSiKojTepd Io~tlv. 

160. Kat et/cacrtai 8' etcrw evydpuvi, dv tov aXeK- 
Tpvova M^Sai cikoV^s, 6Vt Trp Kvpfiacriav opdrjv c/>e'per 
/3ao~tXei Se', OTt Tropfyvpeos Io~tiv, r/ otl (Sorjo-avTOs dXeK- 

15 Tpvovos dva7rrjSo)p.ev. u>o~irep Kal /3ao"tXe'cos fiotjcravTos, 
Kal (f)ofiovp.e9a. 

161. Ek Se VTTep/3o\a)v ^dpLTe<; /xdXtcrTa at eV Tat? 
/caiyLtaiStat?, Trdcra Se VTrepf3oXr) dSvvaTOS, ax; ' \pLo~TO(f)dvqs 
eVt TrJ? dirkyjo-TLas tcjv Tlepcrcoi' (f)r)o~LV. otl 1 wtttov^ /3ot}? 

20 Kpi/3avLTa<; dvrl dpTcov.' eVt Se Twr (-)paKa)v eVepos, 6Vt 
' Mt^Sok^s 6 /3acrtXeu5 /3ou7' e(j)€pev oXov Iv yvddco.' 

162. ToG Se avrov etSou? /cat to. TotavTct €0~tlv, 
' vyLecrTepos /coXo kvvttjs ,' /cat ' (f>aXaKpoT€po<; euStas,' Kat 
to. ^.a7Tif)LKd ' 7roXu TTaKTtSo? dSvpieXecrTepa, ^pvo~ov \P V ~ 

25 o~oTepa.' iracraL yap at TotauTat )^dpLT€<; €K tcov vwep- 
/3oXu>v evprjvTaL. [Kat Tt Sta^e'pouo-t] 

163. Atac^epoucrt Se to yeXotof Kat ev^apL irpwTa 
p-ev Trj vXy -^apLTCov p.ev yap vXrj vvpi<f)aiOL k^ttol, epcoTes, 
d-rrep ov yeXaTat- ye'Xa>TO<; Se 'Ipo? Kat (")epcrLT7)<;. toctov- 

30 TOt> OW SlOtO-OfO-t^. OCTOJ' 6 0eyOCTtT7y9 TOV V Ey0O»TO9. 

3 d'ai seclusi. 4 Trpcw^TrXacrec] Victorius, 7r/)6s ZirXacrtxev P 7 aU\ovpov, 
e punctis notato P. 9 <f>of3r]dfj] Schneiderus, 0o/i^ P. 19 d7r\e«rr(as P | /JoCs : 
|3 in ras.'P (Sproifs fort, scribebat coir, nescio quis). 24 iroKviraKriSot P. | a5u- 
IxeKtorepa P. 24, 25 xP llcr ' >T€ P a I' -6 verba /ca^ n 5ia<pepoucri seel. Spengelius 
ex margine nata esse ratus coll. titulo § 30. 29 supra Ipos scriptum est epais 

atram evan. in P. 
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158. We can often invent fables of our own apposite to 
the matter in hand. A writer once referred to the belief that 
cats thrive or pine according as the moon waxes or wanes, 
and then added of his own invention ' whence the fable that 
the moon gave birth to the cat',' The charm does not simply 
depend on the actual trick of invention, but the fable itself 
sparkles with a certain charm, making the cat the child of the 
moon. 

159. Charm is often the result of a revulsion from fear, 
as when a man groundlessly fears a strap mistaking it for a 
snake, or a pan mistaking it for an opening in the ground. 
Such mistakes are rather comic in themselves. 

160. Comparisons, also, are full of charm — if (for in- 
stance) you compare a cock to a Persian because of its stiff- 
upstanding crest, or to the Persian king because of its brilliant 
plumage or because when the cock crows we start with fear as 
though we heard the loud call of the monarch. 

161. The charms of comedy arise specially from hyper- 
boles, and every hyperbole is of an impossible character, as 
when Aristophanes says of the voracity of the Persians that 

For loaves, they roasted oxen whole in pipkins 2 ; 
and of the Thracians another writer says ' Medoces their king 
was bearing a bullock whole between his teethV 

162. Of the same kind are such expressions as ' lustier 
than a pumpkin' and 'balder than the cloudless blue'; and 
the lines of Sappho 

Far sweeter-singing than a lute, 
More golden than all gold 1 . 

All these ornaments, different as they are from one another, 
have their source in hyperbole. 

163. The humorous and the charming must not be 
confused. They differ, first of all, in their material. The 
materials of charm are the Gardens of the Nymphs, Loves, 
things not meant for laughter ; while laughter is provoked 
by Irus or Thersites. They will differ, therefore, as much 
as Thersites differs from the God of Love. 

1 Scr. Inc. - Aristoph. Ach. 86. 

8 Scr. Inc. 4 Sappho, Fragmm. 122, 123 (Bergk 4 ). 
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"164. A.La<f>epov<TL Se Kat rrj Xe'^et avrrj. to fxev yap 
ev^api fxeTa. Koapov eVciepeTat Kat St' ovopdrcDV KaXcov. 
a paXto-Ta 77-oiet ret? ydpLTas, oiov to ' 77-oiKtXXeTai pkv 
yala 7roXvo~Te(f)avo<; ' /cat to ' -^Xcoprj ! L<; dr)8d>v to Se 
yeXotoi' /cat ovopaTcov icrrlv evreXcov /cat KOivorepcov, 
axTirep e^(ef ' ocro^ yap auTtTTy? /cat povcoTrjs elpl, c/>tXo- 
pvdoTepoq yeyova.' 

165. v E7retTa afiavi^eTou virb tov koct/jlov rrjs ipprj- 
veias, /cat dim yeXoiov davpa yiverai. at pevTOL ^dptTe*? 

10 etcrt p,eTa o~a>(f)poo~vvr)<;, to Se eKc/>pd£etf ra ye'Xota bpoiov 
io~TL /cat /caXXaJ7rt£etz; ttlOtjkov. 

166. Atb /cat 17 Sa7rc/>d» 7rept p,et> /caXXovs aSoucra 
/caXXt€7r^5 ecrTt /cat i^Seta, /cat 7rept ipcoTcov Se /cat eapo? 
/cat 7rept dX/cvot'o?, Kat dirav xaXbv bvopa ivv<f)avTat 

1= avrrjs rrj TTOirjcrei, ra. Se /cat avTr) elpydcraTO. 

167 "AXXwS Se O" K(t)7TT€L TOP dypOLKOV VVp(f>LOV, Kol 

rbv dvpwpbv tov iv Tot? ydpois, euTeXecrraTa /cat eV 7re£ot? 
ovopaai paXXov rj iv TroirjTiKols, ojo~T€ avTrjs paXXov ecrTt 
to. 7TOLrjfiaTa Tavra StaXe'yeo~#cu T/ aSeti;, ouS' d^ dppocrai 

20 7Ty0O5 TO^ ~)(Opbv 7) 7T/309 Tt)/' Xvpav. Ct Tt? et^ )(0pb^ 

StaXe/CTt/co?. 

l68. MaXtcrTa Se Stac/>e'p overt /cat e'/c T77S 7rpoatpe'crea)9* 
ov yap bpoia 7rpoatpeiTat 6 eu^dptcrro? /cat 6 yeXa>TO- 
ttolojv, dXX' 6 /xet> €V(f)paiv€Lv, 6 Se yeXao~0rjvaL. Kat a7ro 
^5 Tali' iiraKoXovOovvTiov Se' - Tot? p-ez^ yap yeXa)?, toi$ Se 
eVatw?. 

l6g. Kat e'/c toVou. eV#a p,et> yap ye'XajTO? Teyvai 
Kat yapiTtov, iv o-aTvpco Kat eV Kajp,a)Stats. TpaywSta Se 
^dptTas pez; irapaXap/3dv€L iv iroXXoLS, 6 Se ye'Xws i^Opbs 
30 TpaywSta?- ouSe yap inLvorjo-eLev dv Tt? rpayoiSiav irai- 
^ovcrav, eVei. craTvpov ypdxpei dvrl Tpaya/Sta?. 

6 fort. Scry. to y4\ola P. n iridrjKov : i in ras. P. 13 ^a/)os] Galeus, 
depos P. 14 dX/ci)o)/os P. 16 dypvKOV P 28 W 7toioC<tic oi aarvpoi ra 

\vwr]pa ovtios \iyovTcs ware ye\toToiroteiv in margine P 30, 31 w^ovaav P. 
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164. They differ, further, in actual expression. The 
idea <>t charm is evolved as an accompaniment to ornament 
and by means of beautiful words, which conduce most of all 
to charm. For instance: ' harth myriad-garlanded is rainbow- 
hucd,' and 'the paley-olive nightingale 1 ' Humour, on the 
other hand, employs common and ordinary words, as in the 
sentence: 'the more solitary and self-centered I am, the 
more myth-enamoured I become-' 

165. Moreover, a pleasantl y loses its character and be- 
comes incongruous when adorned by style. Graces of style 
must be employed with discretion. To utter a mere jest 
ornately is like beautifying an ape. 

166. When Sappho celebrates the charms of beauty, she 
does so in lines that are themselves beautiful and sweet. So 
too when she sings of love, and springtime, and the halcyon. 
Every lovely word is inwoven with the texture of her poetry 
And some are of her own invention. 

167. It is in a ^different key that she mocks the clumsy 
bridegroom, and the porter at the wedding. Her language is 
then most ordinary, and couched in terms of prose rather than 
of poetry These poems of hers are, in consequence, better 
suited for use in conversation than for singing. They are 
by no means adapted for a chorus or a lyre, — unless indeed 
there is such a thing as a conversational chorus. 

168. The two kinds of style under consideration differ 
most of all in their purpose, the aims of the wit and the 
buffoon being different. The one desires to give pleasure, the 
other to be laughed at. The results, likewise, are different, — 
mirth in the one case, commendation in the other. 

169. Again, the provinces of the two kinds do not 
coincide. There is, indeed, one place in which the arts of 
mirth and of charm are found together, in the satyric drama 
and in comedy. It is different, however, with tragedy, which 
everywhere welcomes elegances, but finds in mirth a sworn 
foe. A man could hardly conceive the idea of composing a 
sportive tragedy; if he did so, he would be writing a satyric 
play rather than a tragedy. 

1 1 !'• § '.1.1 su [>ra. - I p. § 144 supra. 
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170. XprjcrovTat Se' irore /cat ot <f>p6viiAOL yeXotots 
Trpos re rous /catpous, olov iv iopraiq /cat iv crvp,Trocrtoi<;, 
/cat iv iTTLirX-rj^ecTLV Se irpbs tou? rpv(f)€p(i)Tepov<;, oj? 6 
riq\avyr)<i 0v\<xko<;, /cat 17 KpdYr^TOs 77017^1/07', | /cat <f>aKrj<; 5 

5 iyK(op,LOv av dvayvco Tts eV Tot? dcrwrois" TOtovTOS Se 
to irkeov /cat 6 Kwt/co? Tpoiro^ ra yap Toiavra yeXota 
-^pecaq Xa/>t/3aVei tol^lv /cat yva>/Jirj<;. 

171. ^Ecrrt Se /cat rot) rjdovs Tts e/A<£a0-i9 e'/c twi^ 
yekoLwv /cat 77 7raty^ta<? r) d/coXacrias, a>s /cat roi^ olvov 

10 roi' irpoyydivra eiricryaiv rt? ' n^Xe'a dzm Oti^e'co?.' 17 yap 
avridecris 17 7rept to, ovofxara /cat 17 (fipovrls i^aivet rtt'd 
\fjv^poTr)Ta rjdovs /cat cwaycoytai'. 

172. Ilept Se crKcoppdrcov /xev, olov et/cacrt'a ti? icrTiv 
rj yap dvTi0€(TL<; et>TpdVeXo9. ^prjaovTaL re rat? rotaurat? 

15 et/cacrtat?, a/? 'Atyv77Tta /cX.T7/xaTt9,' pcaxpov /cat fxekava, 
/cat to ' dakdcratov Trpofiarov,' tov pcopov rbv iv rfj 
dakdcrcrr). Tot? ^ue^ TOtovTot? -yjp-qcrovTav et Se ^,77', 
<f)€v£6p€0a to. (TKcofJLpaTa ojcnrep XoiSopiaq. 

173- Ilotet Se ev^aptv rr)v eppaqvelav /cat to. Xeyo- 
20 ^u,e^a /caXd 6v6p,ara. ajpCcraro S' auTa. ©eo<£pacrTos ovtoi?, 
/cctXXos 6Vop,aT09 eo~Ti to 7rpo9 tt)i> aKorjv rj rrpbs ttjv oxpcv 
r)&v, r) to T^7 Sta^ota evTLfxov. 

174. IIpos />te^ tt)^ oi/ztt' i^Se'a Ta Totauxa, 'poSo- 
Xpoov,' 1 dvdo(f)6pov xpda?.' oVa yap bpdrai rjSeo)^, ravra 
2 5 /cat Xey6p,eva /caXd eori. 7rpo9 Se ttjv aKorjv ' KaXXt- 
(TTpaTos, 'Avvocov.' 17 re ydp tcov Xdp,/3Sa crvyKpov(jL<5 
T^wSe's ti e^et, /cat 17 raj/ j/G ypappdrajv. 

175- Kai oXw? to t'G St' ev<f)0)VLav ec/>e'X/covTat ot 



2 icopraTs P. 3 rpvcpepoTt'povs P. 4 cvXclkos, dv supra ey add. P. 

5 ayvw, av supra versum add. P. 10 iTrl<7x^° v T & uirriXaia, v supra versum 

addito, P. u wept kciWovs ovhuaros Kal iv riaiv titulus in P. 22 ?) supra 
versum scripsit P. 23, 24 podoxpwov P. 25 rdy T7)c aKorjv P. 26 ac- 

j»otoy ex avvowv P. 27 ^x^^ es: e! supra versum add. P. | vvv P. 28 j<0 

ex vvv P. I e^uviav] Galeus, ev<f>y]pdav P. 
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170. Even sensible persons will indulge in jests on such 

occasions as feasts and carousals, or when they are addressing 

a word of warning to men inclined to good living. A refer- 

1 

ence to 'the far-gleaming meal-bag ' may then be found 
salutary. The same may be said of the poetry of Crates ; 
and it would be well if you were to read the ' Praise of the 
Lentil ' in a party of free-livers. The Cynic humour is, for 
the most part, of this character. Such jests, in fact, play the 
part of maxims and admonitions. 

171. There is some indication of a man's character 
in his jokes — in their playfulness, for instance, or their 
extravagance. Somebody once dammed the flow of wine 
which had been spilt on the ground and muttered words 
about ' Oeneus (olvo<;) turned into Peleus (^77X09).' The play 
on the proper names, and the laboured thought, betray a 
want of taste and breeding. 

172. In nicknames a sort of comparison is implied, 
there being wit in a play on words. Writers may use such 
comparisons as ' Egyptian clematis ' of a tall and swarthy 
man, or 'sea-wether' of a fool on the water. They may. 
I say, indulge in harmless jokes such as these, but if we 
cannot stop there, we had better avoid nicknames as wc 
would scurrility 

173. The so-called 'beautiful words' also conduce tc 
grace of diction. According to the definition given by Theo- 
phrastus, beauty in a word is that which appeals to the ear 01 
the eye, or has noble associations of its own 1 . 

174. Among expressions which call up pleasing images 
may be mentioned ' roseate-glowing ' and ' of blossom-laden 
hue.' Everything that is seen with pleasure is also beautiful 
when uttered. Pleasing in sound are such names as ' Calli- 
stratus' and ' Annoon,' in which the double '1,' and the 
double ' n, have a sort of resonance. 

175. In general, it is out of regard for euphony that the 

1 Theophrastus trepl X^eiot. 
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'ArTt/cot ' Ar) jxocrdevrjv ' Xe'yoi>Tes /cat ' ^a>Kpa.Tr]v.' Trj 
SiavoCa Se evTLpa ra rotaurd eo~Tiv, oiov to ' dpyaioi dvTi 
tov ' 77aXatot ' ivTLfJLorepov oi yap apyaioL dv&pes eVrt- 
porepoi. 

5 176. Uapd Se rot? povo~LKol<; Xe'yerat tl ovopa Xetcw, 
(cat erepov to Tpa^v, /cat dXXo evirayes, /cat dXX' oyKTjpov. 
kelov pev ovv io~TLV ovopa to Sid (pojvrjevTcov rj navTcov r) 
Sid nkeLovtov, oiov Atas, Tpayy Se oiov /3ej3pcoKev Kal 
avTo Se tovto to Tpa~)(v ovopa Kara piprjcrLv i^evrjveKTai 

10 eavTov. evTrayes Se iirap^oTepL^ov /cat pepiypivov tcrw? 
rot? ypdppao~LV. 

IJJ- To Se oyKrjpbv iv Tpcat, 77Xdrei, pyKtL, 7rXd- 
o-paTi, oiov fipovTCL olvtI tov fipovTrj- Kal yap Tpa^yrn-jTa 
e/c T7j5 7TpoTepa<; crvXkafirjs ^X et ' KaL ^ K Sevrepas 

1.- prjKoq pev Sid tt)v patcpdv, ir\aTVT7)Ta Se Sid tov Acopt- 
crpov 7rXa7e'a XaXoucri ydp ndvTa oi Acopieis. SioVep 
ouSe eKcopwhovv Siopii^ovTe*;, dXXd iriKpcos -^ttlkl^ov r) 
yap 'Atti/ct) yXwcrcra crvvecrTpappevov tl e^ei Kal Srj- 
poTLKov Kal rat? roiaurai? evTpanekiaLs irpenov. 

20 178. Taura ju.ev 817 napaTeyvoWoyeLO-Ou) dXXai?. ra>i> 
Se eiprjpivon' ovopdrcor ra Xeta pova Xr/TTTeov cos yka<f>vpov 
tl ty^ovTa. 

179- I'tVerat Se /cat e'/c o-vvOecreai*; to y\a(fivp6v eo~TL 
ph> ovv ov pahiov nepl tov Tpoirov tov rotouSe ei^eri^ 
•25 ouSe yd/3 7rpir elpr/TaL tlvl irepl y\a<f>vpd<; o~vv0€O~eo)<;. 
/card to SvvaTov Se 6pco<; rretpaTeov Xe'yetf . 

180. I d)(a yap St) ecrrat rt? rjSovrj /cat ^dpt?, e'di> 
appo^copev e'/c peTpcov ttjv o~vv6eo~LV r) oXojv r) r)plo~eo)V 
ov prjv ajcTTe (/>atVecr#ai aura peTpa iv toj crvveippa) tcov 
30 A.dya)i\ I dXX', et Sta^wyot^ot rt? /ca^' etcacrTov Kal 8ta- 
KpivoL, tot€ Srj v<f>' rjpcov avTtov (f>ojpdo~9aL peTpa oVra. 

4, 5 evrifidrepoi post &v8pes inter versus add. P. 5 rl \eioi> ovofxa, Kal t'i 

rpa\v, Kal tl t6 eviray^s, Kal ri to oyKijpbv titulus in P. 10 iwaix<poTep'i£wv P. 

13 ppovTa P 19 eiVrpcnreXei'ais P. 25 tIvi P. 28 apfi.6i~op.ei> P. 
31 <popa<r6ai P. 
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Attic writers append an ' n,' and speak of \i]p<>aO! m]v and 
— (^xpuTijv (instead of A>//j,<>ath 'm/ and —MtcpaTi]). Among 
words with noble associations is up^aun ('men of the olden 
time ), which is superior to iruXaioi ('ancients'), since it' 
implies greater respect. 

176. Musicians are accustomed to speak of words as 
'smooth,' 'rough,' 'well-proportioned,' 'weighty.' A smooth 
word is one which consists exclusively, or mainly, of vowels : 
e.g. Ai'as-. /-liftproice is an instance of a rough word; and the 
very roughness of its formation is designed to imitate the 
action it describes. A well-proportioned word is one which 
partakes of both characters and shows a happy blending of 
various letters. 

177. Weight consists in three things: breadth, length, 
formation. {Spovra (the Doric equivalent of /SpovTrj) may 
serve as an example. This word derives roughness from the 
first syllable; and from the second it derives length owing to 
the long vowel, and breadth owing to the Doric form, the 
Dorians being accustomed to broaden all their words. This 
is the reason why comedies were not written in Doric, but in 
the pungent Attic. The Attic dialect has about it something 
terse and popular, and so lends itself naturally to the plea- 
santries of the stage. 

178. Hut this is a mere digression in our treatise. Of 
all the words indicated, the smooth alone must be employed 
as possessing an)- elegance. 

179. Elegance may also be produced by composition, 
though it is to be sure not easy to describe the process. Yet, 
although no previous writer has treated of elegant com- 
position, I must endeavour to do so to the best of my 
ability 

180. W ell, a certain charm and grace will perhaps be 
attained if we frame the composition by measures — -in whole 
measures or half-measures. The actual measures must not, 
however, force themselves on the attention, if the words 
be read connectedly, but if the sentence is divided and 
analyzed part by part, then and only then ought the presence 
of measures to be detected by us. 
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181. K.dv fxerpoeihrj Se rj, rrjv avT-qv 7roi7](reL ydpiv 
Xavdav6vTO)<; Se toi 7rapaSueTat r) e/c T779 ToiavTr)<; 17S0- 
vrj<5 -^dpL<;, Kal ir\ei(TTOv fxev to tolovtov elSd? ecrrt irapd 
Tot? neptTrar^Tt/cot^ /cat -napd TlXdrajvL Kal irapd Bei>o- 
(jicovTi Kal 'HpoSoro), raya Se /cat rrapd Arj/Jiocrdivei 
TroXXa-^ov- ©oufcuStS^ p,ivToi irdfyevye to etSo9. 

182. ilapaSety/xaTa Se avTou Xdj3oL tl<s dv TOtaSe, 
ofoi> 6 At/catapx 0 ?" ' ^ 'EXea,' (£770-1, ' T779 'iTaXtas 
irpecrfivTrjv 77S77 rrjv rjXiKiav ovra.' tu>v ydp kcoXqjv 
d/x(f)OTepojv at aTroXij^eLS /xeTpoetSe'9 tl c^ovctlv, virb Se 
tou elpfxov Kal Trjs o~wa<£eta9 /cXeVTCTat p.ev to p^erpiKov, 
•qoovy) o ovk OAiyrj eirecm. 

183. nXaTwt' [X€vtol iv ttoXXol<; avra> ra> pvOfuo yXa- 
(f)vpo<; i(TTLv iKTeTap.ivo) 770)9, Kal ovre eSpav eyovri ovre 
p.r\Ko<i- to p.ev ydp icryvov Kal heivov, to Se p.rjKo<s fxe- 
yaXoTrpeTres. dXX' olov 6Xio~6(i) tlvI eot/ce rd /caiXa, Kal 
ovt i/jL/jLerpois TTavrdiracrLv ovt dfierpoLS, olov iv raJ irepl 
jjLovcr 1/C779 Xoyco iirdv (£77 ' vvv Sr) iXeyop.ev.' 

184. Kai irdXiv, ' fJUvvp[£,(ov tc /cat yeyavcofxevos vtto 
rrjq C0S775 StaTeXet tov fiiov oXov ' /cat irdXiv. ' to p.ev 
irpcoTov, et Tt #u/zoeiSe9 et^et', axrirep o~i&r)pov i/xdXa^ev.' 
ovrcoq jxev ydp yXa<f)vpbv /cat coSlkov o-a<£aJ9' et S' dva- 
(TTpexjjas et7rot9, ' ifxdXa^ev aj<nrep o-iSrjpov,' 77 ' StaTeXet 
oXov tov fUlov' e'/c^et? tov Xoyov ttjv ydpiv iv aura tw 
pvdpco ovcrav ov ydp St) iv tt} Siavoia, ouS' iv Tat? 
Xe'feo'tt'. 

185. Kat nepl to>v fxovo-LKOiv Se opydvoiv irdXiv 
^apteWw? -qppioo-ev, iv ot? 817 <f>rjo-Lv, ' Xupa 817 o-ot Xet- 
ireTat /cam 770X1^-' et yap dvao-Tpexjjas et77oi9 ' Kara ttoXlv 
Xet7reTat,' ixedapfxocrapiivco TToirjo~eL<; op.oLov. tovto Se 

2 irapadoieraL P. 8 eXala P. 9 6Wt P 11 <rv<pelas k\4ttto.i 

(fa et ex supra versum additis) P. 14 €KT€Tafj.^p(f>] Victorius, iKTerafxivot P. 

17 out' iixixirpois] C. F. Hermannus, ovre fitrpois P 18 eVay <f>fj] Spengelius, 
ewdfKpw P I A^Yo/iei 1 ] Victorius e Plat., \iyo/j.ev P. 24 e/cxeis] Dahlius, 

€^X e ' s P- I Tl P i ns - Galeus. 28 rjpixoiaev P. 30 /xe6ap/j.u<ra/xevu P. 
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181. Even a general metrical character will produce the 
same effect. The charm of this pleasing device steals on us 
before we arc aware. The trait is a favourite one with 
the Peripatetics as well as with Plato, Xcnophon and 
Herodotus ; and it is found in many passages of Demosthenes. 
Thucydides, on the other hand, shuns it. 

182. An illustration of such writing may be quoted 
from Dicaearchus, who says : ' At Elia in Italy sojourning, an 
old man now, and stricken in years 1 .' The close of each 
member has something of a metrical cadence, but the fact is 
disguised through the linking of the words in one series ; and 
great charm results. 

183. Xow Plato in many passages owes his elegance 
directly to the rhythm, which is, so to speak, long drawn out, 
and without basement or amplitude, of which the former 
suits the plain and forcible, the latter the elevated style. 
His members seem to glide along and to be neither alto- 
gether metrical nor unmetrical, as in the passage about 
music, beginning 'as we were saying a moment ago-. 

184. And again: 'in warbling and revelling in song he 
passes his life wholly 2 .' And once more: 'should he see any 
symptom of passion, like steel would he temper it 3 .' Thus 
framed, the sentences are manifestly elegant and harmonious. 
But if you invert the order and say 'he would temper it like 
steel' or 'he passes all his life,' you will rob the language of 
its charm, which resides simply in the rhythm. Certainly 
it is not to be found in the thought, nor in the choice of 
words. 

185. Plato employs a delightful cadence, again, when 
s. iving with regard to musical instruments: 'the lyre for you 
is left, then, in the town 4 .' Invert the order and say 'in the 
town is left for you,' and you will be doing what is tantamount 
to changing the melody. He adds: 'yea, and in the fields 

1 I'icacarchus, h'nigni. Miillcr F. II. (i. II. ]>. 

- I'lat. A'c-p. iii. 4 ■ 1 A. 3 Plat. Hep. iii. 41 1 H. 4 Plat. AY/, iii yjy l>. 
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eVtc^epet, ' kclI av kolt dypov? toi? uoipio~iv avpiyt; dv 
Tts etT?-' rrj yap e/cTacret /cat ra prjKei 7raVt> yapiivTO)<; 

p€pijJiTjT(XL TpOTTOV TWIX ^IX OV 0~VptyyOS. €<TTaL Se StJXo^, 

ei Tt? peTao-vv6els Xe'yot /cat tovto. 
5 186. Ile^t /xei> St) to£> Kara. crvvOecriv y\a<j)vpov eVt- 
(fraLvopevov Tocravra, a>9 eV Svcr/co\ot9. elprjTai Se /ecu 
7T£/h rov %apaKTrjpo<; rov y\acf>vpov, iv 6o~ot9 /cat 0V0J9 
ytVerat. Ko.da.Trep Se toj peyaXoirpeTrei 7rape'/cetTo 6 i/zu^po? 
XapaKTrjp, outoj? toj y\a<j)vpa) irapaK^nal Tt9 &L7)papTr)- 
io pdvos. ovopd^a) Se avTOv toj kolvco ovopaTL xaKolprjXov. 
ylvoLTo 8' a,i> /cat oSros eV rpicrlv, coenrep /cat ot A.ot7rot 
TTaVre?. 

187. Ef Stai>ota /xeV. ojs 6 elircov ' Kevravpos eavTov 
linrevcjv,' /cat eVt rov fiovXevopevov 'We^dvSpov Bpopov 
15 aycovLcraaOai 'OXvpTTidcriv €<j)7] rt? outoj?" ' 'AXe^afSyoe, 
Spdpe crov Trjs prjTphs to ovopa.' 

ISO. hjv oe ovopaciv yiyvon av ovtojs, olov eyeXa 
ttov poSov r]Svxpoov' rj re ydp peTa(f)opd r/ ' eye'Xa ' Travv 
/xera/cetrat aTrpeTra><;, /cat to crvvOeTOv to ' -qSv^poov ' ouS 
■2o eV 7roL7]paTL Beirj dv Tt9 a/cpt^8ois aoxppovcov. 77 a>9 T19 
elirei', ' oVt \e7rrat9 {nrecrvpL^e ttltv<; avpais' rrepl pev St) 

TTjV \e£iv OUTOJ?. 

189. ^w#ea-t9 Se dvaTraio-TLKT) | /cat pdkiCTTa eot/cuta -39 r 
Tot? KeK\ao~pivoiq /cat aaipvois peTpois, ola pd\io~Ta ra 
■2., SoJTaSeta Sta to paXaxdiTepov, ' o~Krj\aq navpaTi KaXv^iov.' 
Kat 

aeicov fieXirjv Tlr/XiaSa 8e^L0V tear cofiop 

dvTi TOV 

aeicov lTr)\id&a fieKbqv Kara Setjidv w/jlov' 

5 7re/)£ KaKo^Xbif titulus in P. 10 dvo/xafa] Galeus, ovofxa^ei P 

ix 7£><<hto] edd., ylverai P. | U77 Srt Kai rb KaKdfrjXov (v rpicrlv in margine P. 

13 0 supra versum add. P. 14 a\e£dv5pw P 20 uis ris] edd., dcrris P 

-2 1 XeTrrais] Radermacherus, 5^ ye rah P. | -ir^rots P 23 avairaiUTiKy) P. 
25 SiordSeta] \"ietorius, awfiara P | ffneikas P. 
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for the shepherds some manner of pipe shall be 1 ' Hv this 
long unbroken clause he has, in a manner, quite charmingly 
imitated the sound of the pipe. This will be clear to anyone 
who changes the arrangement of this sentence also. 

186. With regard to elegance as depending on the 
arrangement of words these observations must suffice, the 
subject being difficult. We have also treated of the essential 
features of the elegant style, and have shown where and 
how it originates. We have seen that the frigid style is 
nearly allied to the elevated. In the same way there is a 
defective style perilously near to the elegant , and to this I 
give the current name of 'affected.' This, like all the rest, 
falls under three heads. 

187. The affectation may reside in the thought, as w hen 
a writer speaks of 'a Centaur riding himself-,' or as when 
somebody exclaimed on hearing that Alexander meant to 
enter for the races at Olympia, ' Alexander, race along your 
own mother's name - ! ' 

188. It may also be found in the words, as 'smiled the 
dulcet-coloured rose'-.' The metaphor 'smiled' is sadly out of 
place, and not even in poetry could the compound ' dulcet- 
coloured ' be employed by any man of correct judgment. 
This is true also of the words : ' the pine was piping low to 
the gentle gales-.' — Thus much with respect to expression. 

189. The structure of clauses is affected, when it is 
anapaestic and resembles most nearly such broken and un- 
dignified measures, as are particularly the Sotadcan, with 
their effeminate gait, e.g. 'having dried in the sun, cover up : ', 
and 

Upswinging the ash-beam Pelian his rightward shoulder above 
in place of 

Swinging the Pelian ash-beam over his rightward shoulder 4 



1 I'lat. Rep. iii. >,<)<) i >. 
3 Sutad. /''ra;w. 
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67701a yap peTapepop<f>copeva) eoixev 6 cttI^os-, a><nrep 
ol pvBevopevoi i£ dppevojv peraftaXXeiv els OrfXelas- too~- 
dSe pev koX irepl KaKo^Xta?. 

IV 

190. 'Ettl Se tov l(T\vov yapaKTr)pos eypipev dv Kat 
Trpd.yp.aTa tcrco? Tivd piKpd /cat, raJ \apaKrrjpi 7rp6cr<f)opa, 
oiov to irapd \vo~ia, ' oIklSlov eo~Tt poL SlttXovv, lo~a eyov 
rd dvco rots Kara).' tt)v Se Xe^cv elvau ndcrav \PV Kvpiav 
/cat (jwrjOrp piKpoTepov yap to o-vvr\6eo~Tepov TrdvTiav, 
to Se do~vvr)6es /cat peTevrjveypevov peyaXoTrpeves. 

191 • Kat pr)$e St7rXct ovopaTa TiOevav tov yap 
ivavTiov ^apaKTrjpos /cat TauTa, prjSe prjv TTeTTOir\peva, 
pv)$' oo~a dXXa peyaXoir petreiav woiel, pdXio~Ta Se o~a<f>rj 
Xpr) TTjP Xe^iv elvat. to Se o-a<f>es ev TrXeloo-Lv. 

192. Ilparra pev ev tols Kvpiois, eVetTa ev tols o'wSe- 
Sepivois- to Se dcrwSeTot' Kat StaXeXvpevov oXov aerate? 
rtdv dSrjXos yap rj exdcrTov kcoXov d/r^r) Std ttjv Xvcriv, 
(varrep to. 'Hpa/cXetrof • /cat yap ravra o"KOTett'a Troiel 
to 7rA.etcrTOf 17 Xucrt?. 

193. 'KvaycovLos pev ovv to~a>s paXXov rj SuaXeXvpevr) 
Xe£i<;, 7] S' auTr) Kat viroKp ltlktj KaXetrar Ktfet ydp vtto- 
Kpicriv 17 Xucrt?. ypa<f>u<r] Se Xe'fts 17 evavdyvwcrTOS. avTrj 
S' eo~TLv rj o~vvy] pTY) pevYj Kat oiov r)o-(j)aXio- pevrj Tot? cruf- 
Secr/xot?. Sta touto Se Kat MeVai'Spoi/ vtroKplvovTai XeXv- 
pkvov ev Tot? TrXeLo-TOLS, QiXijpova Se dt'ayt^wo'KOvcrtt'. 

194- 'Oti Se vTTOKpiTLKov 7] Xvcris, irapdheiypa iy- 
KeLo~dcx> ToSe, 

eSe^d/xijv, €tlktov, eKTpe<f>a>, (f>l\e. 

i apiuoiv P. 4 irepi iaxvou titulus in P, eadem verba in margine P. | 

cXoi,ue>'] Yictorius, e«t /u£e P. 6 i\iav P. 8 irav ex iravTtav, accentu 

mutato et punctis supra tmh positis P. 9 dcrvvijOes : <r posterius in rasura P. 

13 ev Saois t& crcupts in margine P. 2-, trcpi inroKpiriKuv titulus in P. | inro- 

/cptri/cdi'] edd., vitokpltikCov P. 
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The line seems transmuted as it were, like those who (so the 
fables tell us) are changed from males to females. — So much 
for the subject of affectation. 

CHAPTKR IV 

190. In the case of the plain style, we can no doubt 
point to subject-matter which is homely and appropriate to 
the style itself, e.g. the passage in Lysias, ' I have a cottage 
with two storeys, the one above corresponding exactly to that 
below'.' The diction throughout should be current and fami- 
liar. An expression is homelier the more familiar it is, while 
the unusual and metaphorical is elevated. 

191. Compound words should not be admitted (since 
they are appropriate to the opposite variety of style), nor yet 
newly-coined words, nor any other words which contribute to 
elevation. Above all, the style should be lucid. Now lucidity 
involves a number of things. 

192. First of all it involves the employment of current 
words, and next of words bound together. Writing which is 
wholly disjointed and Unconnected is entirely lacking in 
clearness. It is impossible to discern the beginning of each 
member owing to the looseness of the structure. This is 
illustrated by the writings of Heracleitus, the obscurity of 
which is due mainly to their loose structure. 

193. Xo doubt the disjointed style lends itself better to 
debate. It likewise bears the name of ' histrionic,' since a 
broken structure stimulates acting. On the other hand, the 
best ' literary ' style is that which is pleasant to read ; and 
this is the style which is compacted and (as it were) con- 
solidated by the conjunctions. This is the reason why, while 
Mcnander (whose style is for the most part broken) is 
popular with the actor, Philemon is the reader's favourite. 

194. To show that the broken style suits the stage, take 
the following line as an instance: — 

Thee I received, I bare, I nurse, O dear one" 

1 I.ys. I:)titoitli. ad inil. 

2 Mcnander, I'ra^in. 230: Miinckc iv. pp. 2.H4, :S^. 
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ovtoj<; ydp XeXvpevov avayKacrei /cat tov prj OeXovTa 
VTTOKpivecrOaL Sid ttjv Xvctlv el Se cru^Si^cra? ei7rot9, 
' ihe^djjirjv kol Ztlktov kol eVrpe^a),' ttoXXtjv dirddeLav 
rot9 crvi'SeapoL^ crwep,/3aXei9. irdw Se to a7ra#e9 dvu- 

5 TTOKpiTOV. 

195- *Ectti Se fcai dXXa deojprjpaTa viroKpniKO., oiov 
/cat 6 irapd Tcp EupimSei "l(ov 6 to^cl dpTrd^cov /cat r<y 
/cu/ct-a* a.7ret\ajf ral opvL0L, aTTonaTovvTL Kara, tcov dyaXfxd- 
roiv /cat ydp KLvrjcr€L<i woXXds rrape^eL rat VTTOKpLTjj 6 

10 €771 TO. TO^OL SpopOS KOLL T) 7T/30S TOV depOL dfd/3Xei//l9 TOV 

7rpoo~a>TTOv StaXeyopevov toT kvkvoj, /cat 17 Xoltttj irdcra 
Siap.op(£ajo-i9 ~po9 rot' viroKpLTrjv ire7roLr)pevr). dXX' ov 
TrepX u7ro/cptcreaJ9 ^p-it" ret vvv 6 Xoyo?. 

196. <E>euyeTa> Se 17 o~a(f)r]<; ypa^rj kol ret? dp,<£t/3oXi'a9, 

1? o~\rjpaTL Se -^p-qcrdai Trj iTravaXrj\\}€L KaXovpevrj. iwavd- 
XrjxpLS Se' e'errt crvvSeo-pov eVt<£opd tov olvtov eV Tot? Sid 
paKpov eVi<£epop.eVot9 Xoyot?, otot- ' ocra /xef eVpa^e 
<E>tXt7T7ro9, /cat w? TTp SpaKrjv koltcltt pexptxTO, kol Xeppd- 
vrjo~ov elXev, /cat Bv^dt'Ttot' eVoXtdp/c^crei', /cat ' Ap<f>iiro\iv 

20 ovk dneSaoKev, tclvtol pkv 7rapaXeLijjco.' cr^eSbv ydp 6 pkv 
avvhecrpos eVe^e^^s dvepvrjcrev rjpds ttjs 7rpo#eo"ea)9, 
/cat d7T€KaTeo~T7]o~ei' eVt rrp dp^rjv. 

197- -a(f)r)i>€LCL<; Se eW/ce^ | /cat SiXoy^TeW 7roXXaKL<;- 2 39' 
778101; ydp 7ra»9 to crvvTopojTepov rj o~a(f>eo~T€pov 0/9 yap 

25 ot TrapaT pe^(ovT€<; TTo.popu>VTO.L eVtore, ovtoj9 Kai 17 Xe^t9 
napaKOveraL Sid to Ta^09. 

198. c&evyeiz; Se /cat Ta9 7rXayidrT7Ta9' /cat ydp touto 
derates, (Lcrirep rj <E>iXicttou Xe^t9. crvvTopcoTepov Se 7ra- 

1 oPtos P. 3, 4 /cai eV 5e t6 dnades in textu P, Tpi<pw iroXkriv 

ovfifiaKeh iravv in margine P 4 avvenPaXeU] nos, crv/xl3a\e'is P: tufiaXeh 

Finckhius. 7 ujp P | apwafav P. 11 \oltttj : t supra versum add. P. 

14 irepi etrai>a.\rnl/(ws titulus in P. 15 ti eo-nc eTravaX-qx^is in margine P. 

17 €irt(p€pofx^pov^ mt supra v scripto P 18 x € P^"' V7 >< T0V P- 20 irepCKd\pu P. 

23 8i\oyiT^oi> P. 24 i'Sioi' P. j ^ (rafeuTepov] edd., uis aa<pt<rTepov P. 

28 d<Ta0uis P. 
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Thus disjointed, the words will of themselves force a man to 
be dramatic even in his own despite. Hut if you employ 
conjunctions and say ' I received and bare and nurse,' you 
will at the same time make the line quite lifeless. And what 
is unemotional is essentially undramatic. 

195. Other aspects of the actor's art deserve attention. 
Take, for instance, the case of Ion in Euripides, who seizes 
his bow and threatens the swan which is letting fall its 
droppings upon the statues'. Many opportunities of move- 
ment are offered to the actor by Ion's rush for his bow and 
arrows, by his face upturned to the sky as he addresses the 
swan, and by the rest of the detail contrived to aid the 
actor. Still, the subject of stage-craft is not at present 
before us. 

196. Clear writing should also shun ambiguities and make 
use of the figure termed ' epanalepsis.' ' Epanalepsis ' is the 
repetition of the same particle in the course of along-sustained 
outburst : e.g. ' all Philip's achievements indeed — how he 
subjugated Thrace, and seized the Chersonese, and besieged 
Byzantium, and neglected to restore Amphipolis, — these 
things, indeed, I shall pass over 2 ' It may be said that 
the repetition of the particle ' indeed ' reminds us of the 
prelude and sets us again at the beginning of the sentence. 

197. For the sake of clearness the same thing must 
often be said twice over. There is somehow more charm 
than clearness in conciseness. For as men who race past us 
arc sometimes indistinctly seen, so also the meaning of a 
sentence may, owing to its hurried movement, be only imper- 
fectly caught. 

198. The use of dependent cases must also be avoided, 
since this leads to obscurity, as Philistus' style shows. A 



1 Kurip. Ion, 161 sc<|(, 
- Scr. Inc. 
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pdSecypa irkayLaq Xe'feaJ9 /cal Bid tovto acra<f)ov<; to 
irapd B,evo(f)(x)VTL, oiov ' /cal dVt Tpajpeis rjKovev irepL- 
Trkeovcra*; air 'laivias et9 KtXi/ctai; Tdpov eyovra to.? 
AaKeSaLfxovtojv /cal avTov Kvpov.' tovto yap i£ evdeias 
5 pkv cuSe 7rcu5 XeyocTO' 'Tpirjp€L% TTpoo~ehoKOiVTo elq KtXt/ctai; 
Trokkal pev Aa/catwi, irokXal Se Uepo-iSes, Kvpa> vavnr)- 
yrjdeicraL iir avTco tovtco. eirkeov 8' an' 'la^vias- vavapyos 
S' aurats eVeo-TaYet Ta/u.09 Atyu7TTto9-' paKpoTepov pev 
ovto)<5 iyeveTO uxaj?, cra(f>eo-Tepov Se. 
io *99- Kal o'Xoj? T77 (f)VcrLKrj ra^ei rai^ bvopaTuv 
Xprjo-Teov, &>? to ' 'E^t'Sapi^ e<XTt 7rdXt9 eV Se^ta io-rrke- 
oiti et9 toz; 'Idtaoi; koXttoi-'' jrpwTov pev yap a>v6pao~Tai 
to irepl ov, SevTepov Se 6 rourd eo~Tiv, dVt 7rdXt9, /cal ra 
dXXa i(f)€^rj<;. 

15 200. rtyfoiro jaei' ow a.i' /cal rd epiraktv, cos to 
tV EcrTt 7rdXi9 'E^vpr).' ov yap itolvtt) TavTiqv SoKipd^opev 
TTjv tol^iv, ovhe tt\v eTepav atrohoKipdl,opev. Kadd e'/c- 
TiOepeda povov to (f>vo~LKov eiSos tt?9 Ta^eaj?. 

201. 'Er Se T019 $i-qyrjpao~LV rjToi dirb tt?9 opdrjq 
20 dpKTeov, ' 'E7uSa/ai;ds ecm 7T0X19,' rj awb T779 aiTtaTt/079, 

a>9 to ' keyerai 'EnL&apvov TTjv Troktv.' al Se ctXXat 
7TTalcret9 do"dc/>eidr Tiva irape^ovcrL Kal /Sdaavov rw T€ 
keyovTi avTco /cal toi d/couofTt. 

202. Iletpacr#at Se pr) et9 prjKos eKTeiveiv Ta.9 7rept- 
25 aycoyaV ' d yap 'A^eXajo9 /deW e'/c IltVSoi; opovs avtadev 

pev Trapa ^TpaTOv ttoXlv eVl Odkacraav Ste^;etcrt^'• ' dkk' 
avToOev aTTokrjyeiv /cat dvairavtiv tov aKOVovTa outo>9' 
' d yap 'A^ekwos ydet /xez^ e/c TlivSov opovs, e^eicrLV Se et9 
#aXao-<xaz/-' 7roXv yap outo>9 aa<f)eaTepov, (x>o~Trep av at 

1, : tlo wapa P. 3 crtKeXfai' P | inter aineXlav et rd/xov litura maior in P. 

5 irpoaeboKovvTo V | cntieXiav P. 6 Xd/cerai P 8 aiVois P. 9 01V0? P. 

10 Victorius, ^>i/<rei «rai P. 12 'iwviov P. | tivotrrai, ,ua supra versum 

ac jd. P 138 tov t6 P. 16 7rayTt P. 20 TrdXijs P 21 inter 

yu et v rasura exigua in P. 22 to re P. 26 ffrparov irdXiv P. 
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short example of clearness sacrificed to dependent construc- 
tions is to be found in Xenophon : ' He was informed that 
triremes belonging to the Lacedaemonians and to Cyrus ( 
himself were coasting round with Tamos on board from 
Ionia to Cilicia 1 ' This sentence might be written in a 
straightforward construction somewhat as follows : ' In Cilicia 
there were expected many Lacedaemonian, and many 
Persian ships, the latter built for Cyrus with this very pur- 
pose. They were sailing from Ionia, and the admiral in 
command of them was the Egyptian Tamos.' The sentence 
might thus have been longer : it would certainly have been 
clearer. 

199. In general, the natural order of the words should 
be followed, as in the sentence ' Epidamnus is a town on 
your right hand as you sail into the Ionian gulf -'.' First of all 
is mentioned the subject, which is then defined to be a town, 
and next come the other words in due succession. 

200. No doubt the order might be reversed, as in 
the words ' There is a town Ephyra 3 .' We do not abso- 
lutely approve the one order nor condemn the other, when 
simply setting forth the natural method of arranging the 
words. 

201. In narrative passages we should begin with the 
nominative case, as in ' Epidamnus ('E7rl8afivo<;) is a town ' ; 
or with the accusative, as in ' it is said of the town of 
Epidamnus ^Ejirihafivov).' The other cases will cause some 
obscurity and will put both speaker and hearer on tenter- 
hooks. 

202. An attempt must be made to keep the amplifica- 
tions within due bounds. Take this sentence : ' For the 
Achelous flowing from Mount Pindus, near the inland city 
Stratus discharges itself into the sea 4 ' We ought to break ofl 
and give the hearer a rest thus : ' For the Achelous flows from 
Mount Pindus, and discharges itself into the sea.' This is far 
clearer than the other. It is with sentences as with roads 



1 Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21. 3 Thucyd. i. 24. 

8 Horn. //. vi. 152. 4 Thucyd. ii. [02. Cp. § 45 supra. 
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iroXka crrjfiela e^ovcrai 680I Kal woWaq dvaTravkas' 
rjyejJLOCTL yap to. (XTi/xeta eoLKev, 77 Se acrrjfieicoTOS Kal 
pLovoeihyjs, ko.v jJUKpa. 77, dhrfkos So/<et. 

203. Uepl p,ev St) cracfy-qveias rocravTa, chs bkLya eV 
5 nokkcov, Kal p,d\icrTa IvtoLs terpens avrfj koyois ^prjCTTeov. 

204. c&euyeii' Se eV rr^ crvvdecrei tov ^apaKTrjpos 
tovtov irp&Tov p.ev to. fxrjKrj tcov Kcokcov [xeyakoTT penes 
yap irav /jLrjKOS, cocrwep Kal eVt tcov [rjpco 'Lko>v~\ /xeTpcov to 
e^ajxerpov rjpcoLKOv [6V] KaXetrat virb [xeyedovs Kal irpe- 

10 7to^ r\pcocriv, 7) KO)/xwSia Se crvvea-TakraL els to rplp.erpov 
r/ vea. 

205. Ta iroXka ovv KcokoLs TpifxeTpois ~^prjo~6fxeda 
Kal eVtore Kop-fxacrLv. cocnrep 6 pev Ukdrojv (f>rjo~L, ' Kare- 
firjv \6es els Ileipaia /xerd TkavKcovos' ' irvKval ydp at 

i; dvairavkai Kal aTTodecreLS. Alcx^ivrjs Se ' eKadrjfxeda pev,' 
cp-qcriv, 1 eVt tcov daKcov iv AvKecco, ov oi ddkoderai tov 
dycova hiaTideacriv.' 

206. 'E^eVw Se Kal eSpav dcr(f>akrj tcov Kcokcov to. 
Tekrj Kal fSdaiv, cos ret elprjpeva- at yap Kara to. 

20 TekevTala e'/cTacrets peyakon peirels, cos ra ®ovkvSlSov, 
' 'A^e\wo9 noTapbs pecov e'/c IltVSou opovs' Kal tol e^rjs- 

20 J. (PevKTeov ovv Kal Vas tcov paKpcov CTTOL^elcov 
crvptrkirj^eLS ev tco ^apaKTrjpL tovtco /cat tcov 8icf>06yycov 
6yK7]pbv yap Trdcra exracrt"?. Kal et ttov fipayea crvy- 

?5 Kpovcneov I (ipayecriv, cos ' irdvTa jxev ra z^ea Kakd ecTTCv,' 1 
T) fipa^ea paKpois, cos ' rjekLOs,' rj dpcos ye ttcos Sta. 
j3pa^ecov Kal okcos epcjyalveTai evKaTatppovrjTos 6 tolovtos 
TpoiTos Trjs ke^ecos Kal ISlcotlkos, Katr aura, Taura TreTTOiv)- 
fxevos. 

2 acnifj.eloTos P. 8 rjpwiKwv seel. Spengelius. 9 ov (e ditlographia 

natum) seclusi. 10 -rjpwaiv] edd., rjpwuiv P. 15 avcnraOXai ex dcdTrauXai P. 
16 Xuk(w P 23 Kal subter versum add. P. 26 ^Aios] Victorius, 17X109 P 
djuais] Finckhius, dXXws P. 27 j3pax^s P. | ^/i0a(cerai] Victorius, tutpal- 

vtadai P. 28 /cai airrd P : Kd7r' ai^rd dedi. 
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Some mads have man)' resting-places and many sign-posts; 
and the sign-posts may be compared to guides. Hut a dreary 
road with never a sign-post seems hard to track, however 
short it may be. 

203. TIk'm." arc a few remarks, out of a possible many, 
on the subject of clearness. Clearness must be studied most 
of all in the plain style. 

204. Long members must be particularly avoided in 
composition of this type. Length always tends to eleva- 
tion. Thus, among metres, the hexameter is called 'heroic' 
owing to its amplitude which fits it for heroes. The New 
Lomedy. on the other hand, is compressed into the tri- 
meter. 

205. Accordingly we shall for the most part employ 
trimeter members and sometimes phrases, as when Plato 
says : ' I went down yesterday to the Peiraeus together with 
Glaucon 1 .' Here the rests and cadences are many. So with 
a sentence of Aeschines : ' We sat upon the benches in the 
Lyceum, where the stewards of the games order the contests' 2 ' 

206. In the plain style the members should end with 
precision, and rest on a sure foundation, as in the examples 
just quoted. Prolonged endings belong rather to the elevated 
style, as in the words of Thucydides : ' the river Achelous 
flowing from Mount Pindus, etc. 3 ' 

207. In this style we must also shun the concurrence of 
long vowel-sounds and of diphthongs, since lengthening in- 
variably suggests elaboration. If concurrence be admitted, 
let it be of short letters with short (as in ' iravra to, 
vea KaXd iariv ') ; or of short with long (as in ' the orb 
ot day: >}t\<ov)'; or of short vowels in some shape or 
form. In general, this variety of style has little dignity or 
distinction, being in fact fashioned with that very end in 
view. 



1 Plat. A'c/. i. 1 ink. 
r ' Cp. $j 45. 202. 
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208. <S>evyer&j Sr) /cat to. a~qp.eLa>Sr) cr\rjp.aTa- ttolv 
ydp to napdcrrjixov acrvvrjOes /cat ovk ISlcotlkov tyjv Se 
ivapyeiav /cat to mdavov p,dXicrTa 6 x a P aKT VP °Sto9 
eVtSe^eTat. 7rept ivapyeias ovv /cat nepl TriBavoTr^TO's 

5 XeKT€OV. 

209- ITpajTot' Se 7rept ivapyeiav ylverai 8' 17 eVdpyeta 
7rpa)Ta p.kv i£ d/cpt/3oXoyta9 /cat tou rrapaXeiireLV jJL~q&€v 
p.TiS' eKTe/xveiv, olov ' a>? S' 6V dfT)p o^eTTiyc^ ' /cat ndaa 
avTT) 7) irapafioXrj- to yap ivapyes eyei e'/c to£> navra 
10 elprjcrOaL to. crvp.j3aLvovTa, /cat /at) napaXeXelcpdaL p.rjSev. 

210. Kat 17 iTTTToSpofJLLa Se 17 eVt IlaTpd/cXfc), eV 015 
Xe'yet, 

Tri'otj) 8' Ei'/i?;\oto fierdcppevov, 

/cat 

15 cue! 8l(ppov t7ri{3r}cro/Liei>oicnv iiKTifv. 

TrdvTa tolvto. ivapyrj £<jtiv e'/c tov fi-qBev napaXeXeicpdai 

TCJV T€ CrVfJi/SoUVOVTCOV /Cat <TVfJij3dvT(0V. 

211. 'flcrTe 7roX\a/ct? /cat StXoyta ivapyeiav rrotet 
/xaXXov, rj to atra^ Xeyeiv, ajcnrep to ' cru 8' avTOV /cat 

20 ^covra eXeye9 /ca/cai?, /cat i>uf dirodavovTa ypd<£et9 /ca/cai?.' 
8t? yap xeip-evov to ' /ca/cw? ' ivapyeo~Tepav crrip-atVet Tr)f 
ySXacr^/xtaf. 

212. 'Oirep Se to! KTrjcrla iyxaXovcrLv d>9 dSoXeo"^o- 
Tepo) Std Ta.9 StXoyta?, TroXXa^r] /xe^ tcra>9 iyKaXovcriv 

25 6p9u)<;, TToXXa-^rj Se ou/c aladdvovTai tt?9 ivapyeiav tov 

dvhpoq- TL0€TaL ydp TCLVTO Std TO 77"oXXd/Ct9 TTOLetv €fjL(pa<TLV 

irXetova. 

213. Ota Ta TOtdSe, ' ^Tpvayyatd? Tt?, d^r)p M77S09, 
ywat/ca Sa/a'Sa KaTafiaXwv awb tov lttttov /xd^ovraL 

30 ydp Sr) at yw at/ce? eV Sd/cat? too-rrep at 'Atta£oV €9* 

3 ofros ex outuis P. 4 Trtpievapyei, compend. tamen indicato, P. 6 7repi 
eVa/rytias titulus in P. 13 Treoir/ P. 15 SL<ppov Homerus: 5i'0/au) P 

20 IXeyes : « supra versum add. P 23 uri irepi Krr]<riov tl tprjaiv in 

margine P 26 7rote(V ex ttoiovp P 28 Zrpi«x7yaros] Finckhius, 

^Tpvdy\cos P. 30 (raxes, ai supra e scripto P. 
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208. Peculiar figures should also be avoided, since all 
eccentricity is unfamiliar and extraordinary. As, however, 
the plain style will welcome vivid representation and per- 
suasiveness in an especial degree, we must next speak of 
these two qualities. 

209. We shall treat first of vividness, which arises from 
an ex art narration overlooking no detail and cutting out 
nothing. An instance is the Homeric simile which begins 'As 
when a man draws off water by a runnel 1 ' The comparison 
owes its vividness to the fact that all the accompanying cir- 
cumstances are mentioned and nothing is omitted. 

210. Another example is the horse-race in honour of 
Patroclus, as described by Homer: — 

For ever they seemed as though they would mount the chariot-floor 
Of Eumelus, and hot on his back did the breath of their nostrils pour, 
And his shoulders broad, for their heads overhung him as onward 
they flew 2 

The entire description is vivid owing to the fact that no 
detail which usually occurs and then occurred is omitted. 

211. From this it follows that repetition often gives the 
effect of vividness more than a single statement : e.g. ' You 
are the man who, when he was alive, spoke to his discredit, 
and now that he is dead write to his discredit 3 .' The repeated 
use of the words ' to his discredit ' adds to the vividness of 
the invective. 

212. The charge of garrulity often brought against 
Ctesias on the ground of his repetitions can perhaps in many 
passages be established, but in many instances it is his critics 
who fail to appreciate the writer's vividness. The same word 
is repeated because this often makes a greater impression. 

213. Here is an example : " Stryangaeus, a Mede, having 
unhorsed a Sacian woman (for the women of the Sacae join 
in battle like Amazons), was struck with the youth and beauty 

1 Horn. //. xxi. 257. 

- Horn. //. xxiii. 379 

alel yap Sltppou iitiijiT\o ofJ.lv owiv itKTT]V, 
lrvotrj 5' Eifyo}\o<o fMTacpptvov ei'tpte t' iH/mo 
dlp/xer'' in' avrip yap K«pa\a% KaraOivre werlaOriv. 

3 Cp. § 26. 
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deacrdpevos St) tt)v Sa/ct'Sa evTrpeirrj /cat ojpaiav pedfjxev 
dwocrco^ecrdaL. perd Se tovto cnrovScov yevopevcov, epao~- 
6ei<i Trj<; yvvaiKos aTreTvy^avev eSe'So/CTO pev avTco o.tto- 
Kaprepelv ypd<f>eL Se irpoTepov iTn<JTo\y]v rrj yvvaiKi 
5 pep(f)6pevo<; TotaVSe* 'Ey&j pev ere eo~coo~a, kol o~u pev St 
epe ecrcjvrjq- eyai oe ota ere aTrwKoprjv. 

214. 'EvtolvOol ewLTLprjcreLev av tcrcos T19 /3pa~xyk6yo<; 
olopevos elvai, otl Sts iredr) 77/309 ouSez; to ' ecrcocra /cat 
' St' eyite icra>0r)<;.' tolvtov yap o~r)paiveL dpcf>OTepa. dkk' 

10 et d(j)e\oL<s ddrepov, crwa^atp^'crets /cat tt)i> evdpyetav /cat 
to e/c TT79 evapyeias wdOoq. /cat to itrufiepo/Aevov Se, to 
' aTTcokoprjv' dvrX rov ' a77d\\u/xat,' ivapyecrrepov avrrj rrj 
crvvTekeia io~TL- to yap St) yeyoi;o9 SetwTeyOO^ tov pek- 
kovTOS rj yivopevov ert. 

15 2I 5- Kat 6X&J9 Se 6 iroL7)Tr]<; ovtos {jroLrirrjv yap 
avTov KaXoiT) rt? et/coTW9) ivapyeias $r)/juovpyo<; eo~Tiv ev 
rrj ypa(f>rj crvpTrdcrr). 

2l6. Otof /cat eV Tot? Tototo"Se > Set to. yevopeva ovk 
evdvs keyew, otl iyevero, dkkd Kara pixpov, Kpepvcoi'Ta 

:o top aKpoaTrjv /cat dz^ay/ca^or'Ta crvvayaivLav. tovto 6 
KT7io"tas ev rrj dyyekla ttj irepl Kvpov Te6vecoTO<; 7rotet. 
ikdeov yap 6 dyyeko<; ovk ei>8v<; Xeyet otl direOavev Kvpos 
■napd ttjv YlapvcraTLv tovto yap t) keyopevrj dirb S/cv- 
0a>v prjcrLS io-TLV dkkd irpcoTov pev rjyyetkev, otl vlkS., 

•25 17 Se rjcrdrj /cat rjywvlao-ev peTa | Se tovto epoiTa, /3acrt\eti9 240' 
Se 770)9 TrpaTTeL; 6 Se irefievye cf>r)o-L- /cat 7/ VTrokafiovaa- 
TLO~o~a(f>€pvrj<; yap avTto tovtcjv atTto? - /cat ndkLV eirave- 
pa>Ta- Kvpos Se 7T0G i^w ; 6 Se ayyeXo9 dpei^eraL- evda 
\pr) tou9 dyaOov<; dvSpas avkl^eadaL. /caTa. pLKpov /cat 

30 /cam fBpay^y Trpoicov /u,o\t9, to St) keyopevov, drreppri^ev 
aiiTO, pdka yjOlkcos /cat ivapya)<i tov tc ayyeXo^ ipfiyjvas 

3 (5£$okto> P. 9 inter r et a^rov litura in P : fuit fort. t6 avrov. 

11 e/c rijs supra versum add. P. iS yevbixeva] edd., yivbixeva P 21 7re/3i 

^ai/drov Ki/pou in margine P. 30 awippi^ev P. 
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of the Sacian and allowed her to escape. Afterwards, when 
peace was declared, he became enamoured of her and failed in 
his suit. He resolved to starve himself to death. But first he 
wrote a letter upbraiding the woman thus : ' I saved you, ay 
you were saved through me ; and now I have perished 
through you 1 

214. Here a critic who prided himself on his brevity 
might say that there is a useless repetition in ' I saved you ' 
and ' you were saved through me,' the two statements con- 
veying the same idea. But if you take away one of the two, 
you will also take away the vividness and the emotional effect 
of vividness. Furthermore, the expression which follows (' I 
have perished' in place of 'I perish') is more vivid just 
because the past tense is used. There is something more 
impressive in the suggestion that all is over, than in the 
intimation that it is about to happen or is still happening. 

215. Altogether this poet (for a poet Ctesias may well 
be called) is an artist in vividness throughout his writings. 

216. An example may be added here. When a misfor- 
tune has happened, we should not state the fact at once, but 
unfold it gradually, thus keeping the reader in suspense and 
forcing him to share our distress. This is what Ctesias does 
in his narrative of the death of Cyrus. The messenger, out 
of consideration for Parysatis, does not immediately on his 
arrival announce that Cyrus is dead, for such a proceeding 
would be (to use the common expression) a brutal one. First 
of all he reports the victory of Cyrus. Parysatis is all joy 
and excitement. Then she asks, 'And how fares the king?' 
The reply is, ' He is fled.' She rejoins : ' Yes, he owes this to 
Tissaphernes.' And she asks further, ' But where is Cyrus 
now ? ' The messenger replies, ' In the bivouac of the brave.' 
Thus warily does Ctesias advance little by little, step by step, 
till at last he ' breaks the news,' as the phrase goes, and indicates 
very naturally and vividly the messenger's reluctance to 

1 Ctesias, Fragmm. 20, 21 (Ctesiae Persica, ed. J. Gilmore). 
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d/covortco9 ayyekovvra tt)v crvpffiopdv, /cat tt)v pr)Tepa et9 
dycovcav ep/3aXa)v /cat tov olkovovtol. 

2IJ. TLveraL Se /cat e'/c tov to. Ttapeiropeva roi? 
irpdypaoi Xeyeiv ivdpyeia, olov W9 eVt tov aypoiKov 
5 fiah'it,ovTO<s e<f>r) T19, on ' 7rp6o~(o6ev t\kovo~to avrov t£)v 

7TO§0)V 6 KTV1TOS TTpOCTLOVTOS,' a>9 OvSe fia$ll,OVTOS, dXA* 

olov ye XaKrLt s ovTo<i tt)v yrjv. 

218. "Orrep Se 6 nXaVaw (f>r]o-iv irrl tov 'lirrroKpa- 
tov5, ' ipvdpido-a<s [17817 rrj vvktl] 17817 yap VTre(f>r)vev tl 

10 rjpepas, et? to Kara(f>avrj avrov yevecrdai,' otl pev ivapye- 
0-to.tov icrri, ttolvtI SrjXov 17 8' ivdpyeia yiyovev €K rrjs 
(f>povri8o<; Trjq irepl tov Xoyov /cat tov aTTopvr)povevcrai, 
otl vvKTOjp rrpbs avrov elcrrjXOev 6 e lmroKpdTrj<;. 

219. KaKO(f)covia Se 7ro\A.d/ct9, to ' /co7tt\ e'/c 8* 
15 ey/ce^aXo?,' /cat ' 7roX.\a 8' dvavTa, Karavra^ pepiprjTai 

ydp rrj Ka.KO(f)0i)via rrjv avcopaXiav Trdo~a Se pL/xrjo~L<; 
ivapyes tl e^ei. 

220. Kat rd ireTroirjpeva Se ovopara ivdpyeiav rroiei 
Sid to Kara piprjcriv i^evr^vey^dai, (oaTrep to ' XdirrovTes.' 

io el Se ' irlvovTes ' elirev, ovr ipipeiro Trivovras tov9 /cvVa9, 
ovVe ivdpyeia dv Tt9 iyivero. /cat to ' yXa>o~o"rjO~i ' Se 
T(5 Xdirrovre^ rrpoo~Kelpevov ert ivapyecrrepov iroiel tov 
Xoyov. /cat 7rept ivapyeias pev 0/9 eV tvV&> elireiv too~- 
avra. 

25 221. To -nidavov Se eV Svott", eV Te tw cra^ei /cat 
o-vvrjdev to ydp acra^)e9 /cat do~vv7]$e<s drriOavov Xetjiv 

1 e/j.pa\wv P 9 ^5t; T77 viiKri seclusit Schneiderus. io eisto P: 

iSflTe Plat. 14 KaKO(f>uivLa: a supra versum scripsit P. Koirrev 5' P. 

1 6 dvu/xaXLav ex avofiaXlav P. 19 Xd*7rroi'Tfs P. 20 ifxtfiriTo P. 

22 to \d*7n-oi'Tes P. 25 irepl TTL0av6TT]Tos in margine P. 26 aavvrqdes ex 
drnVetfes m. rec. P. 
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announce the calamity, while he himself causes the reader to 
join in the mother's grief. 

217. Vividness may also be produced by mentioning 
the accompanying circumstances of any action. It was, for 
instance, once said of a countryman's walk that 'the noise of 
his feet had been heard from afar as he approached' 2 ,' the 
suggestion being that he was not walking at all, but stamping 
the ground, so to say. 

218. Plato also provides an example when referring to 
Hippocrates : ' He was blushing, for the first glimmer of dawn 
now came to betray him 3 ' The extreme vividness of this 
description is clear to everybody It is the result of the care 
shown in the narrative, which brings to mind the fact that it 
was night when Hippocrates visited Socrates. 

219. Cacophony is often vivid, as in the lines . — 

And together laid hold on twain, and dashed them against the ground 
Like whelps : down gushed the brain, and bespattered the rock- 
flour round 4 . 

Or, 

And upward and downward and thwartward and slantward they 
tramped evermore 5 . 

Homer intends the cacophony to suggest the broken ground, 
all imitation having an element of vividness. 

220. Onomatopoeic words produce a vivid effect, be- 
cause their formation is imitative. The participle ' lapping ' 
is an instance in point 6 If Homer had said 'drinking,' he 
would not have imitated the sound of dogs drinking, nor 
would there have been any vividness. The word ' tongues ' 
(y\co<r<rr)(Ti) added to the word 'lapping' makes the narrative 
still more vivid. — But on the subject of vividness this outline 
sketch must suffice. 

221. The power of convincing depends on two things, 
lucidity and naturalness. In other words, what is not lucid 

1 Ctesias, Fragm. 36 (ed. Gilmore). - Scr. Inc. 3 Plat. Protag. 312 a. 

4 Horn. Odyss. ix. 289 

oiiv 51 5vu3 n&p\f/as uis re <r/«/Xa/cas irorl yalri 
kAitt' (k 8' iynitfxxXos xa/idiis H e > ^ e ^' € ^ yaiav. 

5 Horn. //. xxiii. 1 \G 

ttoXXA 5' ivavra k6.to.vto. TrdpavTd Tt SbxP-^d t' rj\6ov. 
8 Horn. //. xvi. 161 

\i\povre% yXwcrariaiv dpaijjffiv p.t\av 08wp. 
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re ovv ov ttjv irepLTTrjv ouSe vnepoyKov Stw/creW iv Tj] 
TndavoTrjTL, kcll axTavTO)<; avvdeo-iv fiefiaiovcrav /cat prjhtv 
eyovaav pu#poetSe?. 

222. 'Ev rourot? re ovv to rndavov, /cat iv cp ©ed- 
5 (frpacTTos (f>r)o-Lv, otl ov 7TOLVTCL eV ct/cpt/3etas Set fxaxprj- 

yopelv, aXX' er'ta /caraXt7Teti/ Kal rco aKpoaTrj o~wteVat, 
/cat Xoyt£eo~#at i£ avTOv- awels ydp to iXX€L(f>0€v vtto 
o~ov ovk a/cpoarr}? povov, dXXd Kal pdpTws o~ov ytVerat, 
/cat djxa evpeveo-Tepos. o-vv€To<? yap eauraJ So/cet Sta 
10 ere t6i' d<f)opprjv Trapeo~^qKOTa avT<±> tov crvvidvai, to 
Se TrdvTa a>s dvoyTO) Xeyeuv KaTayLva>o~KovTL £olk€v tov 
a/cpoarou. 

223. 'E7ret Se /cat 6 eVtcrroXt/cds -^apaKTYjp Setrat 
tcr^roV^TO?, /cat 7rept avTov Xe^opev. ' XpTepcov pev ovv 

15 6 ras 'AptcrroTeXov? dvaypd\\ia<; eVtcrToXct? (frrjcnr, otl Set 
eV Tcu avTO) TpojTco StaXoyoV re ypd(f>€Lv /cat eVtcrroXas - 
ett-at yap Trp iirLo~ToXrp' oiov to €Tepov pepo? tov Sta- 
Xdyov. 

224. Kat Xeyet peV rt tcrcu?, ou pr)^ dirav Set yap 
20 VTroKaTecFKevdaBaL ttojs pdXXov tov StaXoyov ttjv imo'To- 

Xrjv 6 pev yap ptpetrat auTocr^eSta^o^Ta, rj Se ypa'c^erat 

Kal SdjpOV 7T€piT€TaL TpOTTOV TLVa. 

225. Tt's yovv ovtlos av StaXe^et^ 7rpo9 (f>[Xov, 
ojo-irep 6 ' \pto~TOTeXr)<; 7rpo? ' AvTiiraTpov virep tov <f>vyd$o<; 

25 ypd(f)(i)v tov yepovTos (f>rjo~LV ' et Se 7rpds d7rao"a? ot^erat J 
yas (fyvyas outo?, a!o~Te prj /carctyeti^. S^Xoi' a><? TOtaye et? 
"AtSov KaTiXOeLv /SouXopeVots ouSet? (jyOovos 1 ' 6 yctp 
OVTC09 StaXeydpe^o? eViSet/cfupeVaj eoLKev pdXXov, ov 
XaXovvTL. 

30 226. Kat Xucrets cri/^cu o7rotat * * ov irpe7rovcriv 

7 efaiToP P. 13 7riis 5e? eTntrT^Weiv titulus in P, eadem verba in 

margine P 13, 14 6 et /j-tv supra versum add. P. 20 viroKaTaaKevacrtfal P. 
23 5La\ex6ely] Schneiderus, 5ia\ex^>) l 1 - -6 Valckenaerius, rds P. | 

Kard7eip ex Karayrju P 28 iiri5etKvvfi4vu ex iwiHeiKvontvu P 30 <ri^fai] 

Victorius, io-x^ai P. | lacunam statuit Goellerus. 
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nor natural is not convincing. Accordingly exuberant and 
inflated language must not be sought after in a style meant 
to carry conviction. The composition, likewise, in such a 
style, must be steady-going and void of formal rhythm. 

222. These, then, are the main essentials of persuasive- 
ness ; to which may be added that indicated by Theophrastus 
when he says that all possible points should not be punctili- 
ously and tedious])- elaborated, but some should be left to the 
comprehension and inference of the hearer 1 , who when he 
perceives what you have omitted becomes not only your 
hearer but your witness, and a very friendly witness too. 
For he thinks himself intelligent because you have afforded 
him the means of showing his intelligence. It seems like a 
slur on your hearer to tell him everything as though he were 
a simpleton. 

223. We will next treat of the epistolary style, since it 
too should be plain. Artcmon, the editor of Aristotle's 
Letters, says that a letter ought to be written in the same 
manner as a dialogue, a letter being regarded by him as one 
of the two sides of a dialogue 2 . 

224. There is perhaps some truth in what he says, but 
not the whole truth. The letter should be a little more studied 
than the dialogue, since the latter reproduces an extemporary 
utterance, while the former is committed to writing and is (in 
a way ) sent as a gift. 

225. Who (one may ask) would, in conversation with a 
friend, so express himself as does Aristotle when writing to 
Antipater on the subject of the aged exile ? ' If he is doomed 
to wander to the uttermost parts of the earth, an exile 
hopeless of return, it is clear that wc cannot blame such men 
should they wish to descend to Hades' hall 3 ' A man who 
conversed in that fashion would seem not to be talking but to 
be making a display. 

226. Frequent breaks in a sentence such as 

are not appropriate in letters. Such breaks cause obscurity in 

' Theophrastus irtpl X^{cu>s. - ("p. n. 3 infra. 

3 Arislot. !ra.:ni. 615 (c<l. ISurol. v. pp. i.sSi, 15S2). 
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eVtcrToXa^ 1 derate? yap iv ypa<f>fj 77 Xvo~l<;, /cat to pi- 
jjLTjTiKov ov ypa^-qq ovtcjs oiKelov, to? dycovos, olov iv 
tw EvOvS-qpa)- ' rt? rjv, (o iZcoKpaTes, cS x#e9 eV Av/cet&> 
SieXeyov ; rj 770X1)9 vpas 0^X09 7reptet(TT^/cef ' /cat piKpbv 
TTpoek6a)v i7TL(f)€p€L, ' dXXd poi ^eVo9 Tt9 c/>atVeTat etrai, cu 
SteXeyoir Tt'9 77V; ' 17 ydp ToiavTT) 77acra epprjveca /cat 
pipr]crL<; vnoKpLTfj irpiiroL paXXov, ov ypa^opevous e'771- 
crroXat?. 

227 nXeicrrot' Se e^eVa) to tjOlkov 77 iirLO-ToX-q, 
coo-irep /cat 6 StdXoyo?" cr^eSoi' ydp et/coVa e/cacrros T779 
eaurov \pv)(r)s ypd(j)eL ttjv iir LcrToXijv . Kal €cttl pev /cat 

dXXov Xoyov iravTos iSelv to -qdos tov ypd(f>ovTO$, i£ 
ovSevbs Se ovtcos, cLs eVtcrToXrJ?. 

228. To Se peyeOos o-vveo-Ta\6u> tt/s 67710-70X779, 
wenrep Kal 77 Xe^t?. at Se dyat> paKpal, Kal 77pocrert 
/card T7p kpprjv^lav oyKcuBecrTepai, ov pa ttjv dX-qdeiav 
€77to-ToXat yivoLVTO av, dXXd crvyypdppaTa, to -^alpeiv 
eyovTa 77 pocryey pappivov ', Kaddtrep tov HXaTO)vo<; iroXXal 
Kal 77 ®ou/cuStSou. 

229. Kat ttj crvvTatjei pkvTOi XeXvcrdoi paXXov 
yeXolov ydp 77eptoSe7jetf . aicnrep ovk iTTio~ToXrjv, dXXd 
Slktqv ypd<f)OVTa- Kal ovSe yeXolov povov. dXX' ouSe 
<f>iXiKGV (to ydp 877 (cara tt)^ irapoipiav ' Ta o~vKa o~vKa ' 
Xeyopevov) eVtcrroXats TavTa inLTrjheveLV. 

230. EtSeVat Se xpy], 6Vt ov^ epprjveia povov, dXXd 
Kat wpdypaTa Tiva e77tcrToXi/cd icrTiv. 'ApLo-TOTtXrjs yovv 
09 paXicrra eVtTCTeu^eVat So/cet tou [avTOu] e77to-ToXt/cou, 
' touto Se ov ypd(f)a) o~oi,' <f>r)crCv ' ov yap rp> €ttlo~to- 
Xlkov.' 

231. Et yap Tt9 iv e7TLo~ToXrj cro(f)Lo~paTa ypd(j)OL Kal 

1 across : es supra versum add. P 3 \vkLu> P. 4 ijfj,S.s P. 1 2 wavrus P. 
18 tov HXdruvos 7ro\\ai] Finckhius, rot II\dTa;vos woWd P. 20 ra^ei, 7-77 

irw supra versum scripsit m. rec. P. | XeXucrfw : v in rasura P. 23 tckti; 

(Kao-i; : his litteris extra versum additis) /ca P. 27 6s] Spengelius, ws P. | seclu- 
dendum, ut videtur, avrov. 
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writing, and the gift of imitating conversation is a better aid 
to debate than to writing. Consider the opening of the 
Euthydemus : ' Who was it, Socrates, with whom you were 
conversing yesterday in the Lyceum ? Quite a large crowd 
was surrounding your party 1 ' And a little further on Plato 
adds : ' Nay, he seems to me to be some stranger, the man 
with whom you were conversing. Who was he, pray? 2 ' All 
such imitative style better suits an actor; it does not suit 
written letters. 

227. The letter, like the dialogue, should abound in 
glimpses of character. It may be said that everybody reveals 
his own soul in his letters. In every other form of composition 
it is possible to discern the writer's character, but in none so 
clearly as in the epistolary. 

228. The length of a letter, no less than its style, must 
be carefully regulated. Those that are too long, and further 
are rather stilted in expression, are not in sober truth letters 
but treatises with the heading ' My dear So-and-So.' This is 
true of many of Plato's, and of that of Thucydides. 

229. There should be a certain degree of freedom in the 
structure of a letter. It is absurd to build up periods, as if 
you were writing not a letter but a speech for the law-courts. 
And such laboured letter-writing is not merely absurd ; it 
does not even obey the laws of friendship, which demand 
that we should ' call a spade a spade,' as the proverb has it. 

230. We must also remember that there are epistolary 
topics, as well as an epistolary style. Aristotle, who is 
thought to have been exceptionally successful in attaining 
the epistolary manner, says : ' I have not written to you on 
this subject, since it was not fitted for a letter 3 ' 

231. If anybody should write of logical subtleties or 

1 Plat. Euthyd. 271 A. 

2 Plat. Euthyd. 271 A. 

8 Aristot. Fragm. 620 (ed. Berol.). 
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(f)Vo-Lo\oyla<;, ypd<f>eL /xev, ov firjv €TricrToXr)v ypd(f>ei. (f>i- 
Ko<f)p6v7](TL<; yap rt9 /3ouXerat elvai 17 eirLCTToXr) o~vvTop.o<;, 
kol irepl olttXov Trpdy/xaTOS e/c^ecrt? kol ev bv6\Lao~iv 
dirXols. 

5 232. KaXXo? fxivTOi avTrjs at re <£iA.i/cat (f>iXo(j)po- 
vq(reL<; /cat ttvkvou irapoifjilaL ivovcraf Kat tovto yap 
fxovov ivecrrco avrrj o~o(f)6v. Stort St^/aotikoV tL eo~Tiv r\ 
irapoLjJLLa /cat kolvov, 6 Se yvoo/jLoXoycov /cat tt poT peTrop.evo<; 

OV St' e7TtCTT0\^9 €Tt XaXoWTt €OlK€V, dXXct ixriyavfj 1 ?. 

10 233- 'ApLo-TOTe\r)<; jxivroi /cat a77oSet£ecrt ttov ^p-^rat 
e7rto"roXt/ca>9, otoi; StSd^at /3ovX6[JLevo<;, otl 6/>iota>9 XP^ 
evepyereiv to.? /xeyaXa? 7roXet9 /cat ret? pLLKpas, (j>r)(TLv, 
' ot ydp #eot eV d/x(f)OTepai<; tcrot, &jctt' eVet at ydpLTes 
#eat, tcrat diroKelo-ovTal ctol Trap 1 djU,<£oTe'yoat9.' /cat yap 

1; to d7roSet/c^vyu,ei/ot' aural eTrio~ToXiKov /cat 17 curo'Sei^i? 
avrTy. 

234. 'E7ret Se /cat 7roXe<xtV 7rore /cat fiao-CXevanv 
ypd(f)0[xev, eo~T(oo~av rotaurat [at] eVtcrroXat paKpov 
i^rjpfxivaL wax;. o~TO)^ao-Teov yap /cat rou Trpoo-oiirov 

70 <o ypd(f)€Tai- i£r)piJL€V7} p.evroi [«ai] ov^ a/crre crvy- 
ypajx/jia elvau dvT eTTicrToXrjs, oio-wep at 'AptcrroreXov? 
7ryoo5 'AXe'^ai'Spoi', Kat 77^005 tou9 Alcovos ot/cetous 17 
nXdrait'o?. 

235. Ka#oXou Se p.ep,l^9u> rj ewLaToXr) Kara tt)v 
25 kpiirjvelav e/c Suoti' ~^apaKTrjpoLv tovtolv, tov re ^apievTO<; 

/cat toi) tcr^oC. Kat 7rept eVtcrroXT^ yaef rocravra, /cat 
d/xa nepl tov | ^apaKTrjpoq tov iayvov. 

236. ITapctKetTai Se /cat tw la^yw Strj/jiapTrjiJievo^ 
^apaKTrjp, 6 £rjpbs KaXov/JLevos. ylverai Se Kat OVT09 

30 Tpio~lv ev hiavoia p.ev, wo-irep T19 eVt 'B.eptjov e^, on 
' KarefiaLvev 6 aep^rjs p-erd TrdvTwv tcov eavTov.' fxdXa 

2 e7ricrro\ P. 6 ^coD<xai : oOcrai supra versum scripsit P. 8 yvofjitv- 

\oyuv P. 1 8 ai seel. Spengelius. io koX del. Goellerus. 28 irepl 

%-qpov in margine P. 
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questions of natural history in a letter, he writes indeed, but 
not a letter. A letter is designed to be the heart s »dihI 
wishes in brief ; it is the exposition of a simple subject in 
simple terms. 

232. Its beaut)' consists in the expressions of friendship 
and the many proverbs which it contains. This last is the 
only philosophy admissible in it, the proverb being common 
property and popular in character. But the man who 
utters sententious maxims and exhortations seems to be no 
longer talking familiarly in a letter but to be speaking 'ex 
cathedra.' 

233. Aristotle, however, sometimes uses certain forms 
of demonstration fitly in a letter. For instance, wishing to 
show that large towns and small have an equal claim to be 
well treated, he says: 'The gods arc as great in one as in 
the other ; and since the Graces are gods, they will be placed 
by you in one no less than in the other 1 ' The point he 
wishes to prove is fitted for a letter, and so is the proof itself. 

234. Since occasionally we write to States or royal 
personages, such letters must be composed in a slightly 
heightened tone. It is right to have regard to the person to 
whom the letter is addressed. The heightening should not, 
however, be carried so far that we have a treatise in place of a 
letter, as is the case with those of Aristotle to Alexander and 
with that of Plato to Dion's friends. 

235. In general it may be remarked that, from the 
point of view of expression, the letter should be a com- 
pound of two styles, viz. the graceful and the plain. — So 
much with regard to letter-writing and the plain style. 

236. Side by side with the plain style is found a de- 
fective counterpart, the so-called ' arid ' style. This, again, 
has three sources, the first of which is the thought, as when 
someone says of Xerxes that 'he was coming down to the coast 



Aristot. Fragm. 609 (ed. Berol.). 
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yap eo-pixpvvev to rrpdypa, avri tov ' perd rr}<; 'Acria? 
dirdo-rp; ' elirelv ' perd rrdvTcov tcov eavrov ' cf)Tjo~as. 

237- Tlepl Se rrjv Xe^LV ylverai to ^r/pov, orav irpdypa 
peya o~piKpol^ 6v6pao~LV aTrayyeXXr], oiov d>9 6 TaSapev? 
? eVt t^9 eV SaXaplvi. vavpa^ias (f>r)cri- /cat tov <J?aXdptSo9 
tou Tvpdvvov €(f)rj Tt9, ' aTTa yap 6 4>aXapt9 -qvco^Xec Tot? 
' AKpayavTivoL'?.' vavpaylav ydp Toaavrrjv /cat Tvpdvvojv 
(jj/jLOTrjTa ov)(l T<y ' aTTa ' ovopaTL ovSe to» ' rjvco^XeL ' 
€XPV V Xeyeiv, dXX' eV peydXois /cat irpi-rrovdiv t&> vttok€l- 
io pevco Trpo.yp.aTL. 

238. 'Ei> Se o~vvdeo~ei y'werai to £r/pov, rjToi orav 
TTVKvd r) rd Koppara, oucnrep eV Tot? 'A(f)opLo~poL<; ^X^' 
' 6 /3to? /3/oa^vs, 17 Se Te^yrj paKpd, 6 Se /catpo9 6^u9, 
17 Se iretpa o~<f)aXepd ' ' rj orav ev peydXco tt pay part diro- 

15 KeKoppivov r) to KOiXov /cat prj eKTrXecov, tocnrep Tts 
'AptcrreiSov Karr/yopcov, otl ovk dc/>t/ceTO et9 Trp eV SaXa- 
/utt'i vavpaylav, ' dXXd auTOwX-^TO?,' €(£17, ' 6Vt 17 /xei^ 
^rjprjTrjp r)X6ev /cat o~vvevavpd\eL, ' Apio~TelSiq<; Se ov.' 
rj ydp diroKOTrr) /cat dTTpeirr)<; /cat d/catpo?. Tat9 p.ei' 

20 TotauTat? a7ro/co7rat9 eV erepoLS \py)o~Teov. 

239. E[oXXd/ct9 pevTOL to p,ez; Suavor/pa avrb xjjv)^p6i> 
Tt ecrri, /cat a>9 ovopd^opev KaxotprjXov, 17 avvdeo~L<; 
S' airoKeKoppivrj Kat /cXeVTOuo~a tou &LavoijpaTO<; rr/v 
dSecav, cocnrep eVt tov veKpa rfj ywat/ct piydevros e(f>rj 

25 T19, 6Vt ' ou piyvvrai av rfj dvdpurny' to /-tet' ydp Sta- 
vorjpa /cat rv(f)\(p SrjXov <f>ao~iv, rj o~wOeo~L? Se o~vo~TaXelo~a 
KXerrreL pev 7ra)9 Tr)^ dSeta^ tow Trpdyparos, TTOLel Se rr/v 
vvv ovopa e\ovo~av £rjpoKaKo£,rjXiav avyKeipevr/v e/c Svolv 
KaKcov, eK pev t^9 KaKo^rjXlas Sid to irpdypa, e/c Se tov 

30 ^rjpov Sid tt)i> avvdeaiv. 

1 ?) (iiexa P. ? rtDv add. edd. 3 irpayixa. V 4 airayyeXtj P. | Pa- 
Sapeus] edd., PaS^pci's P. 6 i^j/AxX" P. 7 Tupd^fwv, 01/ supra versum 

scripto, P. 8 iji^xAei P 14,15 airoKiKoixixivu 77 rui kcDXco P. 18 (Ti>yeyai<- 
yudxei ex irwei'aiijudx?; P. 25 a5 dvOpuiirCj) conicio : ai)r7}s P. 
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with all his following 1 ' He has quite belittled the event by 
saying ' with all his following ' in place of ' with the whole of 
Asia.' 

237. In expression aridity is found when a writer 
describes a great event in terms as trivial as those applied 
by the Gadarene to the battle of Salamis. And someone 
said of the despot Phalaris that ' Phalaris inflicted certain 
annoyances on the people of Acragas 1 ' So momentous a 
sea-fight and so cruel a despot ought not to have been 
described by the word ' certain ' nor by the word ' annoyances,' 
but in impressive terms appropriate to the subject. 

238. Aridity may also be due to composition. This is 
so when the detached clauses are many, as in the Apliorisms : 
' Life is short, art long, opportunity fleeting, experience de- 
ceptive-.' It is so, again, when in dealing with an important 
matter, the member is broken and not completed. Someone, 
for example, when accusing Aristeides for not being present 
at the battle of Salamis, said : ' Why, Demeter came un- 
bidden and fought on our side ; but Aristeides, no 1 ' Here 
the abrupt ending is inappropriate and ill-timed. Abrupt 
endings of this kind should be reserved for other occasions. 

239. Often the thought is in itself frigid, or what we 
now term ' tasteless,' while the composition is abrupt and 
tries to disguise the licence of the thought. Someone says 
of a man who embraced his wife when dead : ' he does not 
embrace the creature again 3 .' The meaning even a blind man 
can see, as the saying goes ; but the compression of the 
phrasing hides to some extent the licence of the thing, and 
produces what is now called by the name of ' tasteless 
aridity,' being made up of two defects, tastelessness of 
subject-matter and aridity of style. 



Scr. Inc. 
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V. 

24O. Kai Tct irepl Trjs SeLvorrjTos Se SrjXa av elrj 

XoLTTOV €K TO)V TT poeipt]peV(JiV , OTt Kai CLVT7) yivOLT OLV iv 

Tpicrlv, iv oicTTrep oi irpb avTrjs yapaKT7)pe<;- Kai yap 
Trpd.yp.ara riva it; eavTcov icrri hetvd, ajare tovs keyovras 
5 avra Seivovs SoKelv, kolv prj 8eiva><; Xeyaicriv, Kaddirep 
6 ®eo7ro/x7ro9 ra? iv ra> IJetpaiet avXrjTpLaq Kai rd rropvela 
kol tous avkovvras Kai aSovra<; Kai opy^ovpevovs, ravra 
Trdvra SeLvd ovopara ovra KaLrot do-0evco<; elncov Seivbs 
So/cet. 

jo 241. Kara Se tt)v o~vvdeo~LV 6 yapaKTrjp outo? yLvoir 
av rrpwTov pev el Koppara e^oi avrl kcoXojv to yap 
prjKos e/cXuet rrjv o~(j)oSp6T7]Ta, to Se iv oXiya) ttoXv ip- 
(faaivopevov SeLvorepov TrapdSeLypa to AaKeSaipovCajv 
Trpb<; QlXirnrov , ' Alovvctlos iv Kopivdco-' el Se i^ereivav 

15 auTO, 'Atoi/vcrtos eKireacov rrj<; apx% Trrajyevei iv Koplvdco 
SiSdcrKcov ypdppara,' Siijyrjpa o~%ehov av r)v paXXov avrl 
XotSoptas. 

242. KaV Tot? aXXots Se (f)v<rei i/3pa^v\6yovv oi 
Aa/cawes - SetvoTepov yap to /3pa-)(v kol i-nnaKTiKov, to 

10 paKprjyopelv Se tw iKereveiv wperreL Kai axTetv. 

243. Ato kol rd o~vpf3oXa e^et SewoV^ra?, | 6Vt ip<f>eprj 
Tat? fSpayvXoyiaiv koI yap e/c rov fipayeo)<; prj6evro<; 
viTovorjO~ai Ta TrXelo~Ta Set, Kaddirep e'/c twv o~vp^6X(ov 
ovTco<i Kai to ' y^apoOev oi TeTTiye^ vplv aaovrau ' Sewo- 

25 repov aXXrjyopLKa><; prjdev, 17 elirep 0,77X0)5 ippijOr), ' rd 
SdvSpa vpo)v iKKOTrrjo-erai.' 

244. Ta? ye prjv rrepioSovs io~(f)iy)(6aL pdXa Set Kara 
to Te'Xos - rj yap irepiayojyrj heivov, rj Se Xvcrt? aTrXovcrTe- 

1 irepl SewdT-qrof titulus in P, eadem verba in margine P. 4 wore rods ex 
wcnrep (ore tovs supra versum scripto) P. 5 Xiyovaiv P. 8 ovbfxara (ovra 
supra versum atram. pallid, add.) P. 19 iiriTaTiKov P. 20 to 'ucereieiv P. 
21 efKpeprj ex e'fj.fe'pei P 24 rtrr-qye^ (17 punctis notato) P. 25 ^ppv^V 

ex ■qppe'dr} (e supra »/ et i) supra e scripto) P. 27 Kara] Victorius, xai P. 
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CHAPTER V. 

240. We now come to the quality of force. It is clear, 
from what has already been said, that force also, like the 
styles previously described, may have three sources. Some 
things are forcible in themselves, so that those who give 
utterance to them seem to be forcible, even if they do not 
speak forcibly. Theopompus, for instance, in a certain 
passage describes the flute-girls in the Peiracus, the stews, 
and the sailors who pipe and sing and dance; and through 
employing all this strong language he seems to be forcible, 
although his style is really feeble. 

241. In respect of composition this type of style re- 
quires, first of all, phrases in place of members. Prolixity 
paralyses vigour, while much meaning conveyed in a brief 
form is the more forcible. An example is the message of 
the Lacedaemonians to Philip: ' Dionysius at Corinth.' If 
they had expanded the thought at full length, saying 
' Dionysius has been deposed from his sovereignty and is 
now a beggarly schoolmaster at Corinth,' the result would 
have been a bit of narrative rather than a taunt 1 . 

242. The Lacedaemonians had a natural turn for 
brevity of speech under all circumstances. Brevity is, indeed, 
more forcible and peremptory, while prolixity is suited for 
begging and praying. 

243. For this reason symbolic expressions are forcible, 
as resembling brief utterances. We are left to infer the chief 
of the meaning from a short statement, as though it were a 
sort of riddle. Thus the saying ' your cicalas shall chirp 
from the ground ' is more forcible in this figurative form 
than if the sentence had simply run 'your trees shall be 
hewed down 2 .' 

244. In this style the periods should be brought to a 
definite point at the end. The periodic form is forcible, while 
looseness of structure is more naive and betokens an innocent 



1 Cf. § 8 supra. 



~ Cp. §§ 99, ioo supra. 
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pov /cat ^piq<jTorjdeLa<; o-qp.elov, KaOdrrep rj dpyala iracra 
ipjxrjveia- dirXoLKol yap ot dp^aioi. 

245. w n«xre iv SeLvaTTjTi cfaevyeiv Set to ap^atoeiSes 
/cat tov t]0ov<; /cat tov pvdfxov, /cat KaTacfrevyeLV fxaXLcrra 

5 im tt]v vvv Kare^ovcrav SetvoTrjTa. to>v ovv kcoXcov at 
rotavrat a,7rodecreL<s, ' ojfjioX6yrjo~a tovtol-s, a>? dv oto? re 
a>, crvvepelv,' e^ovrai /xaXtcrra ov elprjKa pv9[xov. 

246. Iloiet Se Tt^a /cat rj /3ta /cara tt)^ o~vv0€o~lv 
Sei^OT^Ta* Settw yap 7roXXa^ou /cat to 8vcr<f>6oyyov, 

10 ajcnrep at dva>p,aXoL 6S01. Trapdheiyp.a to ArjjJLOcrdevLKOv 
to ' V|U.a5 to Sovi/at u//,tf i^elvat,.' 

247- Tct Se dvTidera /cat irapofioia iv reus 7reyOtoSot9 
(fievKTeov oyKov ydp ttolovctlv. ov Seiv6rr]Ta, noXXa^ov 

&€ /Cat XpV^pOTTQTa aVTL Sett-OT^TO?, OtOJ' 6 ©e07r0/X7T05 

i t s /caTct tow iraipcov tojv QlXIttitov Xeycov eXvcrev rfj avTi- 

0€O~€L TTjV SetfoV^Ta, ' dvSpO(f)OVOL §€ T^ (f)VO~LV ovTes,' 

Xeyojv, ' dvhpoTTopvoi tov Tpowov rjo-av' tt) yap irepia- 
o-oreyvia, pdXXov Se KaKoreyvla, Trpocriyoiv 6 aKpoarr) 1 ; 
e£co ylverai 6v/jlov TravTos. 

20 248. IToXXa jjLevTOL xjtt avT(ov to)v Trpayfidrcov ajcrirep 
dvayKao~d7]o~6jxeda crvvdeivai o~t poyyvXcx)<i kol Set^ai?, oiov 
to ArjfjLOo-devLKov to tolovtov, ' a>o~TT€p yap ei Tt? iKeivcov 
eaXco, o~v t<x8' ovk dp eypaxpa^' OUTC09 dv crv vvv ctX&j?, 
dXXoq ov ypd\fJ€L^ , avTo yap to npdyfxa /cat 17 Ta£t? 

25 avTOv o~vp,TTe<f)VKv7av o~a<^><Ss eayev tt)v avvdecriv, /cat 
ovSe fiiao-dp.ev 09 af Tt9 /}<xSt&>9 iripcos o~vvedrjKev avTO. 
iv ydp 7roXXot9 Trpdy/jLao-i avvTL0ep.ev, oio~TTep ot t<x9 
/caTaySao"et9 TpeyovTeq, vrr' avTcov iXKopevoi to)v wpay- 
p.aT(i)v . 

3° 249. IIot^Tt/co^ 8e 8et^dT^T09 ecrri /cat to eVt Te'Xet 

2 oJ dpxatot] Spengelius, dpxaioi P: fort, apxatot. 14 SeiTOr-^?-*, 0 supra 

lituram scripto. 15 Kara bis in transitu versuum scripsit P. | eripwv P. 16 cr?7 
rrjK avTldeoiv in margine P. 21 <rrpoyytj\us, a posterius supra versum addito, P. 
23 <Ti> Td<5' Demosth. : uu 5' P. 25 ovfiiretyvKV 1av~\ Victorius, avfiire<p\jKvta P. 
27 a-vvrlde/xev : v posterius in rasura P. 
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nature. This is true of all old-fashioned style, the ancients 
being distinguished by nai'vete\ 

245. It follows that, in the forcible style, we must avoid 
old-fashioned traits both of character and of rhythm, and 
regard the forcible style at present in vogue as our special 
goal. Now, for the members, cadences of the following kind, 
' I have agreed to plead, to the best of my ability, my clients' 
case 1 ,' keep closest to the rhythm I have mentioned. 

246. Even violence conveys a certain impression of 
energy in composition. Yes, in many passages harshness 
gives all the effect of vehemence, as though we were jolted 
on rough roads. Demosthenes' words are a case in point : 
' (he has deprived) you of the bestowal — you of the pre- 
rogative -.' 

247. We should avoid antitheses and exact parallelisms 
of words in the period, since in place of force they render the 
style laboured and often frigid. Theopompus, for example, 
when inveighing against the intimates of Philip, enfeebled his 
invective by the following antithesis : ' men-slayers in nature, 
they were men-harlots in life 3 ' The hearer, having his 
attention fixed on this elaboration, or rather affectation, 
forgets to be angry. 

248. We shall often find ourselves constrained by the 
very nature of the subject-matter to construct sentences 
which are rounded, indeed, but forcible too, as in the follow- 
ing passage of Demosthenes: 'Just as you would not have 
made this proposal if any of the former parties had been 
convicted, so if you are convicted now no one will do so 
in future 4 .' This particular arrangement obviously grew 
naturally out of the subject and the order of words evoked 
by it. Not even by violent perversion could a writer easily 
have framed the sentence otherwise. There are many topics 
in handling which we are swept along by the subject itself, 
just as though we were running down a slope. 

249. It also conduces to force to place the most forcible 



1 Cp. io, 20, 31 supra. 

:1 Theopomp. Fragm. 249 : cp. § 27 supra. 

4 Dcmosth. Arisloa. 99: cp. § 31 supra. 



3 Demosth. Lept. init. 
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Tidivai to $€iv6t<xtov irepLkapfiavopevov ydp iv peo~(p 
dfxfiXvveTaL, Kaddnep to ' Avricrdevovs, ' o~xeSbv ydp 
ohvvrjcrei dv0pcoTro<; e'/c <$>pvydvuiv ctmcrTdV et yap p.era- 
crvvdeLrj tis ovtcos avTo, ' a^eSbv ydp e'/c fypvydvcov avacrrds 

5 dvd plOTTOS d$VVq<T€L,' KOLLTOL TO.VTOV €LTTCi)V OV TO.VTOV CTl 

vopLo~0rjo~eTaL keyecv. 

250. 'H Se dvTL0e(TL<;, rjv eVt tov SeouopTTOv €(f>r)v, 
ov&e eV Tot? Arjpoa0evLKol<; rjppocrev, ev0a (fyrjcrLv, 'eVe'Xet,?, 
iya) Se eTeXovprjv eStSao-/ces, e'yw Se i(f>oiTa>v eYptTayaj- 

10 ftcrrei9, e'ycu Se i0ea>prjv e'£eVt7rTes, eyw Se icrvpiTrov" 
KaKOTexyovvTL ydp eoiKev Stct t^v d; , Ta7rdSoo~tt', pdXXov 

Se TTalt^OVTL, OVK dyaVOLKTOVVTL. 

251. ITpeVet Se ttj Seti^oT^Tt /cat toji' 7reptoS&j^ 17 

7TV KVOTYj'S, KOLLTOL iv TOl<? Xot7TOtS ^(apaKTr]p(TLV OVK £tTLT7)- 

15 Seta ovo~a- o~vve^(oq ydp TL0epevr) pirpco eLKacrdrjcreTaL Xe- 
yopevco i<f>e£r)<;, /cat tovto $€lv<o perpco, too—rrep ol x<^Xtap,/3oi. 

252. "Ap.a pivTOL TrvKval eaTwaav /cat avvTopoL, 
Xeyco Se Si/caAot Tti^e?, eVet Tot 7roXu/ca>Xot ye oucrat /caXXo? 
pdXXov nape^ovcTLV. ov Set^oT^Ta. 

20 253. OuTM S' 17 crvvTopia tw ^apa/cT^pt XPV crL l Ji01 '' 
cuo"T£ /cat drroo-LMTTrjo-aL iroXXayov SeLvorepov. Kaddnep 
6 \rjpoo-divqs' 'dXX' e'yw yueV, ou fiovXopaL Se Sucr^epe? 
ouSet' etTrett-, outo? Se e'/c 7reptouo~ias KaTrjyopel.' cr^eSbv 
6 o~L0)iT7]O~a<; evravOa Sett'oVepo? iravTos tox> elttovto^ dv. 

2f 2 54- Kat ^ tow? Oeovs cr^eSof [ai^] /cat 17 do~d<tjeta 
iroXXa^ov Set^oTi^? Io~t'v SeLvoTepov ydp to virovoovptvov, 
to S' i£aTr\(o0ei> /caTa<£po^etTat. 

255- v Eo"Tt S' 07717 KCLKOffiajvLa SeLVOTTjTa 7tol€l, /cat 
p-dXtcrra, eai> to vnoKeipevov irpdypa Se'17 tololvtyj^ , cocnrep 

3° TO OpTjpLKOV. TO 

3, 4 dpacrT&s (ppvydvwv in margine supplevit P 5 EvBponros in 

compend. et ras. P. | oSw/Jcrei dedi : oSwTjtf-eie P. 10 iavppa-rov P. 

15 edd., crwfx 6 ' P '6 X^o/i^w P. | deivu fifrpwi supra cZawep 

scripsit m. rec. P. 18 7ro\i;/cwXoi : iro\v supra versum scripsit P. | ye] 

Goellerus, re P 24 6] Weilius, us P | Hp seel. edd. 2; e^airXudev : ee 

eodem compendio quo -ecoc v. 29 infra. 
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expression at the end. If this be surrounded and enveloped, 
its point is blunted. Let the following sentence of Antis- 
thenes serve as an example : ' almost torment will be caused 
by a man from brushwood started 1 ' If a writer were to 
change the order thus, ' almost will a man from brush- 
wood started cause torment,' he will be saying the same 
thing but will no longer be believed to be saying the 
same. 

250. Excessive antithesis, already condemned in the 
case of Theopompus, is out of place even in Demosthenes, as 
in the following passage : ' You were initiating, I was initiated , 
you taught, I attended classes ; you took minor parts in 
the theatre, I was a spectator; you broke down, I hissed''" 
The elaborate parallelism of clauses produces the impression 
of false artifice ; of trifling, rather than of honest indignation. 

251. An uninterrupted series of periods, although inap- 
propriate in other styles, is favourable to force. Its crowded 
succession will convey the impression of line recited after 
line, — forcible lines like the choliambic. 

252. These massed periods should, however, be short 
(of two members, say), since many-membered periods will 
produce the feeling of beauty rather than of force. 

253. Conciseness is so favourable to this style that a 
sudden lapse into silence is often yet more forcible, as when 
Demosthenes says: 'I could on my part... but I do not 
desire to say anything offensive ; only, my opponent accuses 
at a great advantage 3 ' The orator's reserve is here more 
effective than any possible retort could have been. 

254. And (strange though it may seem) obscurity often 
produces force, since what is distantly hinted is more forcible, 
while what is plainly stated is held cheap. 

255. Occasionally cacophony produces vigour, espe- 
cially if the subject requires harshness of sound, as in Homer's 
line : — 

1 Anlisih./z-a^w. O7, Mullach F. Ph. G. II. p. 2H6. 
- Demosth. de Cor. 265. 

s Demosth. de Cor. 3, d\V ty.o\ piv — oil f$o6\ovuu 5va\tph eliriiv ovhkv apx&f-cvos 
tou \6yov, ovros 5' in wtptovelat nov KaTyyopet. 
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Tp&Se? S' ipplyrjcrav, oira><; ihov aloXov 6<f>iv 
rjv pev ydp «ai evcfxovorepcos elwovTa ovScrai to peTpov, 

TpoJe? & ipptyrjcrav, 07r&>9 6<f)iv aloXov elSov' 
a A. A. our at> o Keycov oeivoq ovtojs eoogev, ovre o 0919 



at>T09. 



256. Tovtg> ovv kiropevoL tw irapaheiypaTL /cat to. 
aWa TrpocrcTToyacroixeOa to. opoLa, olov avri pev tov 
' navra dv eypaxpev ' ' eypa^ev dv,' avrl Se tov ' ov irape- 
yevero' ' irapeyevero ov^t.' 

257- ' AnoX-qyovTc; Se' 7TOTe /cat et9 cru^SecrjLtov? to> 
' Se ' r/ tov 'tc' ' /catVot irapayyeXXeTaL (pvyelv ttjv olttoXtj^lv 
rrjv TOLCLVTTjv dXXd noXXa^ov ^prjO-Lpos rouxvTrj dv yevocTO, 
olov ' ovk evcpyj/jLTjo-e pev, d^LOV ovra, rjTLpaore Se,' 17 a/9 
to ' S\olvov tc "SkwXov tc,' dAA' iv pev T019 'OprjpLKOLS 
peyedos eTToirjO-ev rj et9 tov? o~vv8eo~pov<; reXevrrj. 

258. noti^crete S' 7roTe /cat SeLvoTr/Ta, el Tt9 aiSe 
clttol ' dverpeipev Se u7ro TT79 d(ppocrvvrj<; re vtto tt?9 dcre(3eCa<; 

T€ TOt iepd T€ TOL 00~tCt TC - ' 6'\&>9 y&P 1? A.eiOT^S fat TO 

evrjKoov yXacpvpoTrjTos tSta, ou Seti^oT^To? eo~TW, ovtol 

S' Ot X a P aKT VP e< > ivaVTLOITOLTOL 8oKOVO~LV. 

259- KatVot e'crrt 7roX\a^ou e'/c 7raiStot9 irapapepLy- 
pevr]<; SeLvoTrjs eptpaLvopevr) Tt9, olov eV Tat? /c&>/xwStat9, 
/cat 770,9 6 Kwiko? Tpoiros, a/9 to. Kpar-qros 

Trrjpri Ti? 7CU 6<tti fJ-icrcp ivi oivoiri TV(f)U>. 

260. Kat to AtoyeVou9 to eV 'OXvpnia, ore tov 
ottXltov Spapovros liriTpiyoiv avros eKijpvTTev eavTov 

VLKOLV TOL 'OXvpTTLOL TTLXVTO.*; dvdpOJTTOV<i KaXoKayaOLa. KOL 

ydp yeXaTOLL to eiprjpevov dpa /cat 6a.vpdtz.TaL, /cat rjpepa 
Kat vTro&aKveL 7ra>9 Xeyopevov . 

4 6 ante 6'0is add. Finckhius. 7 7rpocr<rTOxacr6 i u.ef?a] Goellerus, Trpoaro- 

XcurbixeOa P 8 iravra civ Zypaif/ev 2ypa\pev &v] edd., iravroiv typaiptv av P. 

10 at] in margine P 13 17 inserui. 14 gkCoKov : cr supra versum add. 

atram. pall. P. 17 dc^rpei/'ef] Weilius, &v. 2ypa\j/ev P 21 TraiSias : as 

supra versum add. m. rec. P 24 Tripy] Victorius, to iroT-qpy) P | 701'] 

Victorius, 7dp P. | Ti<ptf\ Victorius, irbvTi^ P. 28 %pb% to P. 
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Then shuddered the Trojans, beholding the writhing serpent' 

It would have been possible to construct the line more 
euphoniously, without violating the metre, thus : — 

Then shuddered the Trojans, the writhing serpent beholding. 

Hut there would then have seemed to be nothing terrific 
whether in the speaker or in the serpent itself. 

256. On this model we may venture other similar ex- 
periments, such as the order eypa-\}rei> liv in place of (irdvTa) 
av eypayjrev or irapeyeveTo ov-^L in place of ov irapeyeveTo. 

257. In this style we shall, also, sometimes end with 
the conjunctions he or re, notwithstanding the instructions 
we have received to avoid terminations of the kind. Such 
endings are often useful, as in the words. ' He did not praise 
him, though he deserved it , he insulted him, on the contrary 
(>}rLfxaae Be)-'; or as in ' Schoenus too, Scolus too :t .' In 
Homer elevation is the result of ending thus with conjunc- 
tions. 

258. Force of style will also mark a sentence of this 
kind : ' He turned upside down, in his folly and his impiety 
too, things sacred and things holy too.' As a general rule, 
smoothness and a pleasant cadence are characteristic of the 
elegant rather than the forcible style ; and these two styles 
seem to be direct opposites. 

259. In many passages there is an air of vigour due to 
a dash of fun. This is so in comedies ; and all the Cynic 
manner is of this character. Crates' words are an instance in 
Comedy : — 

There lieth a dim land under a lurid smoke-pall smothered 4 . 

260. So with a saying of Diogenes at Olympia, when 
(at the conclusion of the race between the men in armour) 
he ran up and proceeded to proclaim himself victor at the 
Olympic games over all mankind — in high personal character. 
This exclamation excites mingled laughter and applause, 
and there is a light touch of mordant wit about it too. 

1 Horn. //. xii. 208. 2 Scr. Inc. 3 Horn. //. ii. 497. 

* Cratetis/rayw/. 7, Hergk 4 . 
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261. Kat to 7rpos tov koXov prjdev auror irpoo-- 
Trakaloiv ydp KaXaJ 7ratSt AtoyeVi^ hieKivrjOt) 7r&)9 to 
aiSoto^, tou Se 7ratSo9 <f>o(3r)devTOs kclL 0,7707717 Sr^cra^TOS, 
' ddppec, (1) TraihLov ovk elpX ravry opotos.' yeXotoi; yap 

5 to Trpoyeipov rov Xoyov, Seivr} 8' rj Kevdopivrj ep<£ao"t9. 
Koi oXcos, avveXovTL <£pacrat, 7ra^ to etSo9 tov KwikoJ 
Xdyov (jom>ovti apa eot/ce toj Kat Sa/ci'Ot'Tt. 

262. ^LprjcrovraL 8' avra /cat ot prjTopeq ttote, Kat 
e^prjcravro, Avo~ta5 pei; 7rpo9 toV ipa)VTa T779 ypao? Xeycov, 

10 6Vt ' 7)9 yoaot' t}v dpLd/jirjcraL tous oSoVra? ^ tous Sa/fTuXov?-' 
Kat ydp SeLvorara apa Kat yeXotoYaTa ive<f>r)vev tt}v ypavv 
"O/xTjpoq Se to ' OuTt^ ey&> irvpaTOv eSopat,' d)9 irpoyi- 
ypa.Tna.1. 

263. ^9 8' at' Kat eK cryy)\x.d.TU)v ylyvono SeivoTrjs, 
15 Xe^opev. €K pev ovv tojv T779 Sta^ota9 a~^r]pdTO)v. ck pei; 

T779 7rapaXeti//eaJ9 6vopai,opev7}<; ovtoj9" ' OXvvdov pev 
8r) Kat Medcjvyjv koli ' AttoXXcdvlolv Kat Suo Kat rptaKOVTa 
7roXet9 Ta9 eVt ®paKr)<; ew - ' eV yap TOUTO19 Kat eiprjKev | 
Travra, oo~a ifiovkero, Kat TrapaXnreiv avrd (f)7)o~iv, &>9 
20 Seivorepa et^eii^ e^cov erepa. 

264. Kat 17 Trpoeiprjpevrj 8' aTTOo~L(OTrr)o-i<; tov olvtov 
rjdov<; i^opevrj SetvoTepov iroajcreL tov Xoyov. 

265. IlapaXapj3dvoLTo 8' at' cr^pa h^iavoias 7rpo9 
Sett'OT^Ta 17 TTpocromoTTOiia KaXovpevq, oiov ' Sd^aTe upti; 

25 TOV9 TT pOyOVOVq OV€lBl^€LV KCU Xeyecv Ta8e Tti^a ^ TTp 

EXXaSa ^ TTjv 7raTptSa, Xa/3ovo~av yvvaiKos cr^(rjpa. ! 

266. 'ilo-irep iv tco eVtTa^iw nXaVcuf r6 ' cS 7ratSe?, 
OTt yu.eV eo"Te TTCLTepwv dyadcov,' Kat ou/c ck tou tStou 
Trpoo-conov Xdyeiv, dXXa ck tov tcov naTepcov woXv ydp 

7 (raivovTL : 1 prius in ras P. io p&Siov P. n 5£ij/6raTOJ'...7eXoi6Taror 
P, deivoTaTa...yi:\ot6TaTa (a... a supra versum pallid, atram. scripto) m. rec. P. 
12 ovtiu P. 14, 15 yiyvoiTo...ax<}l x ° LTWV in niargine P. 16 ira/)aA#e«! P. 
17 ixod(bvr)v P j d-n-oXwi'iac P. 21 /cai Trpoeiprj/n^Tj] Finckhius, xai 

ir/) 10 77 dp-q^vy] P. 22 ^Soks] Victorius, ?0ous P. 24 17 ins. Hammerus. 
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261. So also with his words to the handsome youth, 
when wrestling with whom Diogenes unawares assumed an 
unseemly position. The lad was frightened and started back. 
' Never fear, my dear boy,' he exclaimed, ' I am not your 
match in that way ' There is wit in the ready reply and 
point in the hidden meaning. And it may be said in general 
that every variety of Cynic speech reminds you of a dog 
that is ready to bite even while he fawns. 

262. Orators will always employ, as they always have 
employed, this weapon of sarcasm. Witness Lysias and his 
remark to an old woman's lover that ' it was easier to count 
her teeth than her fingers 1 .' He has represented the grandam 
in a most repulsive and a most ridiculous light. So, too, 
Homer with his already quoted words ' Noman will I eat last 2 .' 

263. We shall next show how force can be secured by 
rhetorical figures. It can be secured by figures conveying 
the speaker's thought. Take, for instance, that which is 
called ' praetermission,' e.g. ' I pass over Olynthus, Methone, 
Apollonia, and the two-and-thirty towns on the confines of 
Thrace 3 .' In these words the orator has said everything he 
wished, while professing to have passed everything over in 
his desire to proceed to weightier matters. 

264. The figure ' aposiopesis ' already mentioned, which 
partakes of the same character, will also make expression 
more forcible. 

265. Another figure of thought — the so-called ' proso- 
popoeia ' — may be employed to produce energy of style, as in 
the words : ' Imagine that your ancestors, or Hellas, or your 
native land, assuming a woman's form, should address such 
and such reproaches to you 4 ' 

266. Plato uses the figure in his Funeral Oration : 
'Children, that you are sprung from noble sires, etc.' 6 He 
does not speak in his own name, but in that of their ances- 

1 Lys. Fragm. (cp. § 128 supra). a Horn. Odyss. ix. 369: cp. § 130 supra. 
3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. 26. 4 Scr. Inc. 5 Plat. Menex. 246 D. 
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evepyecrTepa /cat SetvoYe/m (patveTcu vtto tcov irpocrcoTTcov, 
paXXov Se Spdpara dre^vws ylverai. 

26y Td pev eiSr] Trjs Slclvolols /cat a^jpara Xap- 
fidvoiT dv, eipr)T<XL- /cat yap roaavra tol elp-qpeva 
5 TrapaheiypaTos evexa, rd Se tt}? Xe'^eajs a-^rjpara ttolkl- 
XcoTepov exXeyovTa e'crrt Seivorepov Troieiv tov Xoyov, e/c 
re t^5 d^aSi7rXojo-ews, a/s ' ©rjfiaL Se, ®rj/3ai, ttoXis dcrrv- 
yetTcov, e'/c pearj<; rrjs 'EXXdSos avrfpTracrTau-' oiXoyr/6ev 
ydp to ovopa SeLVOTTjTa Troiei. 

io 268. Kat e'/c ttjs dva<f>opds KaXovpevr/s, cu? to ' eVt 
cravTov /caXets, eVt toi>s vopovq /caXets, eVt Trp Srjpo- 
Kpariav /caXets 1 ' to Se o~)(rjpa to elpyjpevov tovto Tpi- 
ttXovv /cat ydp iwavacfiopd Icttiv, &>s elpy)Tcxi, Std to rr)^ 
avTrjv Xe^iv irravacpepecrdaL eirl ttjv avrrjv dp^rjv, /cat 

1; dcwSeTot" St'^a ydp crvvSecrpcov Xe'Xe/crat, /cat opoioTe- 
XevTOv Std dTToX^ft^ tov '/caXets' 7roXXd/cts. /cat 

Seti'oV'jy? rjdpoLO-Tat. e'/c tcov Tpicov, el S' et7rot Tt? outo;?, 
' eVt cravToV /cat tou? vopov%~ /cat Trp SrjpoKpaTlav /caXets,' 
dyaa Tots a^jipacriv e^aiprjcrei /cat Trp Seiz'OTTyTa. 

20 269. Ma'Xtcrra Se irdvTcov laTeov tyjv SidXvo~Lv Secvo- 
ttjtos ipyaTiv, oiov ' iropeveTou Std ttJ? dyopd? Ta? yvdOovs 
cpvcrcov, Ta? 6<f)pv<; enrjpKco^, to~a fiaivcov HvdoKXel' • el 
ydp orvva(j)Or/ tglvtcl crvvhecrpois, irpaoTepa eorat. 

270. XapfidvoiT dv /cat 17 /cXt/Aaf xaXovpevr/, cocrnep 

it, ^rjpocrdeveL to ' ov/c eiirov pev ravra, ou/c eypaxjja 
e - ovo eypaxpa pev, ovk enpecrpevcra oe - ovo ewpea- 
fievcra pev, ovk eVeto-a Se B-^atous-' o-^eSw ydp eTrava- 
(SalvovTi 6 Xoyos eotxev eVt peitpvwv pei^ova- el Se 
ovTco<i eliroL Tt? tolvtcl, ' et7rwv eyw /cat ypdipas eTrpeo~fievo-d 

2 a.Ttx vu * P o ~Kaij.pa.voiT 1 : y in transitu versus bis scripsit, prius tamen 
v postea delevit P. II eirl tovs v6/xovs Ka\eh ex Aesch. Ctcs. supplevit Victorius. 
13 ecrTtv, ciis] Victorius, taus P. 16 A-aXeis] edd., KaXeTudai P, iS tVi 

craur6c] Victorius, eiravrov P. 24 /cXi/ia| in margine P. 26 ou5' e7rp^<r/3ewra 
/icy in margine add. P. 27 a0Tjvalovs P. 
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tors. The personification makes the passage much more 
vehement and forcible, or rather makes it quite dramatic. 

267. The forms and figures of thought will, therefore, 
be employed in the way described ; the instances cited may 
suffice to serve as a sample. As for the figures of language, 
the more ingeniously they are chosen, the more forcible can 
discourse be made. Take the figure 'reduplication,' as for 
example : ' Thebes, Thebes, our neighbour-state, has been 
torn from the heart of Greece 1 .' The repetition of the proper 
name has a powerful effect. 

268. The same thing is true of the figure ' anaphora,' 
as in the words: 'against yourself you summon him; against 
the laws you summon him ; against the democracy you 
summon him''" Here the figure in question is threefold. It 
is, as has been already said, an ' epanaphora,' because of the 
repetition of the same word at the commencement of each 
clause ; an ' asyndeton,' because of the absence of conjunc- 
tions ; and a ' homoeoteleuton,' because of the recurring termi- 
nation ' you summon him.' And force is the cumulative 
result of the three figures. Were we to write ' against your- 
self and the laws and the democracy you summon him,' the 
force would vanish together with the figures. 

269. It should be observed that, above all figures, 
disjunction is the handmaid of force : e.g. ' he passes through 
the place of assembly, puffing out his cheeks, raising his 
eyebrows, walking in step with Pythocles 3 .' If the words be 
coupled by conjunctions, the effect will be tamer. 

270. The figure called 'climax' may also be employed. 
It is exemplified in the following sentence of Demosthenes: 
' I did not speak thus, and then fail to move a resolution ; 
I did not move a resolution, and then fail to act as an 
envoy : I did not act as an envoy, and then fail to convince 
the Thebans 4 .' This sentence seems to climb ever higher 
and higher. If it were re-written thus, 'having expressed 
my views and moved a resolution, I acted as an envoy and 



1 Aescliin. Cles. 133. 

3 Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 442. 



'- Aeschin. Ctes. 202. 
4 Demosth. de Cor. 179. 
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re kgu eVetcra Syj/Baiovs,' Si^yrjpa ipel povov, Seivov Se 
ouSeV. 

271. Ka#oXou Se Trjs Xe'^ews ra cry^para kol vtto- 
KpLcrLV kou dywva wape^ei t&> XeyovTL, pdXurTa to 

5 SiaXeXvp^evov, tovt ecrrt Setvor^Ta. Kai. 7repi. tcov 
crxrjfxdrojv dp<f>oTepcov Toaavra. 

272. Ae'fts Se Xapftavecrda) ndcra, ocrrj Kat eV to> 
peyaXoirpeTrel )(apaKTrjpL, nXrjv ovk eVt to auTo Te'Xos - 
Kat yap peracfiipovrd ecrrt Becvd Troielv, a»s to 'to! HvOcjvl 

o 6 pao~vvop4v(o Kat ttoXXw piovri Kad' vpcop.' 

273- Kat etfcacrta? Xeyovra, &>s to Aypoo-devov 1 ;, 

' TOVTO TO \jjlj(f)L<Tpia ToV TOT CTTLOVTa TT) TToXei KLvSwOV 

TrapeXOelv iTroirjcrev, axnrep ve(f)0<;.' 

274- At irapafioXal Se T17 Set^oTr/Tt ovk eVir^Setai 
5 Sta to ixrjKos, olov to ' ajcrirep Se kvcdv yevvaios, aVetpo?, 

dirpovoT]T<iJ<; eVt Kavpov </>epeTat-' KaXXo? yap | Kat dxpi- 
/3eta Ti? kv tovtois kp^aiveTat, 17 Se SetvoT^s o~<f>o$p6v ti 
fiovXeTou Kat crvvTopov, kol kyyvdev irXrjTTovcrLv eoiKev. 

275- TweTat Se Kat ck o~vv64tov ovoparos Seivorrjs, 
o a)o~TT€p Kat 17 crvvrjdeLa o~vvTL.07jo~Lv SetiAus 7roXXa, ' T??f 

-^apaLTVwqv' kou 'tov TrapairXrjya' Kat et Tt aXXo tolovtov 
Kat irapd Tots pr/Topcri Se 7roXXct aV Tt? evpoi TOtaura. 

276. IIetpacr#at Se to, ovopaTa irpeTTOVTax; Xiyeiv 
Tot? irpdypacrLv, oiov kiii pkv tov fiia Kat TtavovpyLa Spd- 

5 (ravTOs ' SteyStacraTO,' e7Tt Se tou /Sta. Kat (fxxvepcjs Kat 
/xeTa. dirovoiaq ' i^eKoxjjev, t^elXev.' eVt Se tov SoXtco? Kat 
Xadpaiojs ' eTpvirr) crev ' ^ ' Ste<^uyet',' ^ el tl tolovtov Trpocr- 
<j)opov to 19 Trpdypa<TLV ovopa. 

277- To Se k^alpecrdaL 7tojs Xapfiavopevov ov peye- 

o 0os 7rotet povov, aXXct Kat Set^oV^Ta, a>9 to ' ou Xeyeti' 

1 ByPalovs ex d8r)vaiovs P. | juAvof ex /xbvoiv P. | Seivaii' P 1 1 et etVdo-etas P 
12 t6t' : to extra lineam additum est in P. 25 5te/3ia(raro] edd., 5ie/3t/3otraTo P. 
27 Xatfpa/ws] Victorius, \ddpa us P | 5t^i/7ei/] edd., SU<j>a.yev P. 30 Seiyo- 

rijra : ?; in rasura P. 
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convinced the Thebans,' it would be a mere recital of events, 
\< ith nothing forcible about it. 

271. In a word, the figures of speech help the speaker 
in delivery and in debate ; lending especially the effect 
of abruptness, — in other words, of energy. — With regard to 
both kinds of figures what has been said must suffice. 

272. In the forcible style the same kinds of diction 
may be employed as in the elevated style, but not with the 
same end in view By the use of metaphor force can be 
gained, as in the words : ' Python was blustering and rushing 
upon you in full flood 1 .' 

273. So, too, by the use of similes, as in Demosthenes' 
expression : ' this decree caused the danger which then threat- 
ened the city to pass by like a cloud 2 .' 

274. But poetical images do not suit the forcible style 
owing to their length : e.g. ' like as a gallant hound, ignorant 
of danger, charges a boar recklessly 3 ' There is an air of 
beauty and finish about this sentence. But the forcible style 
demands a certain vehemence and terseness, and resembles 
combatants dealing blows at close quarters. 

275. Compound words also lend vigour, as is seen in 
those which usage often forms so forcibly, e.g. ' earthward- 
hurled,' ' slant-shelving,' and the like. Many equally good 
examples may be found in the orators. 

276. We should endeavour to use picturesque words. 
For example, we may say of a man who has acted violently 
and unscrupulously, that ' he has elbowed his way through ' , 
of one who has used violence openly and recklessly, that ' he 
has hewed his way through, he has swept aside obstacles ' ; 
of one who has had recourse to guile and evasion, that ' he 
has wormed his way,' or ' slipped through,' — or whatever 
expression is equally appropriate to the subject. 

277. A discreet use of elaborate language produces 
not only dignity but vigour of style. For instance: 'You 

1 Demosth. de Cor. 136: cp. § 80 supra. * Demosth. de Cor. 188. 

8 Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 4, ii : cp. § 89 supra. 

R. 13 
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etcro) TTjv X e ^P a ^X ov T a &£i> Alo"%Cvr), dkkd npecrfieveLv 
etcro) rrjv x e 'P a ^X 0VTa -' 

278. Kat to ' dkk' 6 rrjv Fiv/Sololv e'/ceti'o? acfreTepL- 
^d/xe^o?" ' ov yap vnep tov p*eyav iroifjcrai tov koyov 77 

5 eVa^ao-Tacri?, dkk' virep tov Seivov. ylverat Se tovto 
itrav fxeTa^v e^apdevres KaTrjyoptopep twos' a>o~ir€p yap 
AIo~xlvov KaTYfyopia, to Se QCk'nnrov ianlv. 

279. Aeivbv Se /cat to ipojTcovTa tou? aKovotTas eVta 
kiyeiv, /cat /at) aTro^aLvo/xevov, ' dAA' 6 tt}^ Eu/3otai; 

10 e'/ceu'o? o-c^eTept^d/xei/o? /cat KaTacrKevd^ojv eVtTet^tcr/xa 
eVt tt)v 'Am/ops 7TOT€pov TavTa ttoicdv T^St/cet, /cat ekvev 
T7)v elpijvrjv, r] ov; ' KaBdirep ydp ei? dirop'iav dyei tov 
olkovovtol e'^eXey^o/xeVw e'ot/coVa /cat p.r)Bev aTTOKplvao~dai 
i^yovTv ei Se a»Se jJL€Ta/3ak<vv e(f)r] Tt?, ' ?}Si/cet /cat eAue 

if TTp elprjvqv,' cra^co? StSacr/cot'Tt e'w/cet (cat ou/c ikey^ovTL. 

280. 'H Se Kakovp.evq iiufxovr) e'o"Tt yae^ ip[X7)V€La 
nkeCajv tov Trpdyp,aTO<;, piyicna Se crv[xf$dkoiT dv et? 
Sett'OTTiTa- 7rapdSeLyixa Se auT?)? to A77 [xooSevovs, l voo"r)fxa 
ydp, w dvhpe<5 ' AOrjvaloL, Seuvov i/jLTrenTOiKev et? Trp 'EA.- 

20 XaSa - ' " '"" ou/c at' 01/rco? ?p Set^oV. 

281. Ta^a Se <cat 6 euc^Ti/xtoTAO? Kakov/xevos /xeTe^ot 
T7J5 Sett'OTTiTOS, (cat 6 to. Svcr(f)r]jJia eixfirj/jLa ttoiojv, /cat t<z 
do~e/3ijfJiaTa evcrefirjixaTa, oiov a>? 6 ras Nt/ca? to.? \pvo~d<; 
yaivevtLV Kekevcov /cat /caTa^/^cr^at toi? xPVI Jiao ' Ll ' e ' L ^ T0V 

25 irokejxov oi>x ovtws eiirev irpoye'^p^, 6V1 ' KaTaKoxpojjxev 
to.? Nt/ca? et? tcw TToke/xov ' &vo~(f>r)p.ov ydp dv outoj? /cat 
XotSopoiWi e'ot/co? 17^ to.? 9ed<5, dkk' ev^rj/xoTepov, 6Vt 
' o~vyxprjcr6iJieda Tat? Nt/cat? et? t6z^ nokepov' ov ydp 
koltolkotttovtl T<x? Nt/ca? eoiKev ovtco<s prjdev, dkkd 0~VjX- 

30 pa^OU? fJLeTOLTTOLOVVTl. 

3 ^Ketpos ex e/ce£cws (ut videtur) P: item v. 10. 6 eiiap^cres] Spengelius, 

i^aipedivTes P. 7 AiVx^ok : ai's in rasura P. | Kar?;7opia] H. Stephanus, 

KaTTjyoplas P. 12 ?) o£» supra versum add. P. 15 oi}/c post koi add. Victorius. 
16 iirt/xovri P. 17 TrXe'iov in wXeiuv at ram. pallid, mut. P 19 yn^v TvewTW- 
Kev P. 20 lacunam indicavit Victorius. 28, 29 ou yap KaraKowTovrt in 

ras. P 30 /xeTairotoOfTi in margine add. P. 
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ought not, Aeschines, to refrain from holding out your palm 
as a speaker, but to refrain from holding out your palm as an 
ambassador 1 .' 

278. And similarly : ' Nay, he was appropriating Eu- 
boea- ' The object of the rise in tone here is not to make the 
style dignified, but to make it forcible. This occurs when in 
mid-height of our exaltation we are denouncing some opponent. 
So here, Aeschines and Philip are respectively denounced. 

279. In speaking it is sometimes forcible to address 
questions to the audience without disclosing one's own view. 
For instance : ' Nay, he was appropriating Euboca and estab- 
lishing a fortress to command Attica ; and in so doing was 
he wronging us and violating the peace, or was he not 2 ?' 
The orator forces his hearer into a sort of corner, so that he 
seems to be brought to task and to have no answer. If the 
positive statement ' he was wronging us and violating the 
peace ' were substituted, the effect would be that of precise 
information rather than of cross-examination. 

280. The figure called ' epimone,' which is a mode of 
expression going beyond the bare statement of fact, will 
contribute very greatly to vigour of style. An example of it 
may be quoted from Demosthenes : ' Men of Athens, a terrible 
malady has fallen upon Hellas... 3 .' [If thus changed], the 
sentence would have been less forcible. 

281. An element of vigour may also be found in what 
is called 'euphemism,' whereby a man makes inauspicious 
things appear auspicious and impious acts appear pious. A 
speaker once urged that the golden Statues of Victory should 
be melted down, so that the proceeds might be used to prose- 
cute the war. But he did not say outright, ' Let us cut up 
the Victories for the war.' Such a proposal would have seemed 
impious and like an insult to the goddesses. He put it in 
the more euphemistic form : ' We will seek the cooperation of 
the Victories for the war.' This expression seems to suggest 
not the cutting up of the Victories, but the conversion of 
them into allies. 

1 Demosth. De Falsa Leg. 421. - Demosth. de Cor. 71. 

3 Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 424. 
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282. Aewa Se Kal rd Ar^pdheua, /catVoi T&iov Kal 

O.TOTTOV TpOTTOV €\^€LV SoKOVVTa, €CTTL Se aVTCOV 17 SeLVOTTJS 

e/c re tcjv ip(f>dcreojv yivopivt), Kal i£ dXXr]yopLKOv tivos 
napaXap/Savopevov , /cat Tp'nov i£ v7T€p/3oXrj<z. 

? 283. OtoV lo~Tl TO ' OV T€0V7)K€V ' A\e£ CLV&pOS, (6 

dVSpes ' Xdrjvaioc (ot,ev ydp dv rj oiKovpevr) tov veKpov.' 
to pev yap ' (b£ev ' olvtl tov ' rjcrddveTO ' dXXrjyopLKOv 
koL vrrepfioXiKov apa, to Se ttjv otKovpivrjv aicrOdveo-dai 
ip.<^avTLKOv T779 $vvdfJL€(jt)S Trj9 ' AXe^aVSpov, Kal dpa Se' tl 
10 £ktt\t)ktikov e^et 6 Xdyo? r\d poio~ pivov e/c tow Tpiwv \ 
nao-a Se eKTrXrj^LS Setvov, e7retS?) (frofiepov. 

284. Tov Se aurov etSous /cat, rb ' on touto to ^77- 
(f)LO~p.a ovk eya) eypaxpa, ctXX' 6 noXepos toj 'AXe^dvSpov 
SopaTL ypd(f>(ov,' Kal to ' eot/ce yap 17 Ma/ceSoi't/c'/) SuVap.19, 

15 d7roX&j\e/cvta tcw ' AXe^avSpov, raJ Ku/cXwrrt TtTvcfcXcopeva).' 

285. Kat dXXa^oG 7rou, ' 770A.11>. ou ttjv kirl Trpo- 
yovcov ttjv vavpa^ov, dXXd ypavv, aavSaXia viroSeSepevrjv 
Kal TTTio~dvTjv po(f)(oaav' to pev yap ypavv dXXrjyopovv 
dvTl tov dcrdevrj Kal k^'iTrjXov 77S77, Kal apa ep^alvov ttjv 

20 dhpaviav avTrjs u7rep/3oXi/c&)9 - to Se TTTLcrdvrjv po<j)d>o~av, 
e7ret kv Kpeavoptatq totc /cat 7raz;Saicriat9 Sidyouo~ai> 
d.7roXXueii' Tct o~t paT lo}T LKa -%PVf JLaTa - 

286. ITept pev ovv ttjs Ar^paSetou Seti^oT^To? dp/cet 
Tocraura, /catVot e^oucrr?? tl eTrtcr<£aXe9 /cat ou/c evplpt]TOV 

25 pdXa- eveo~TL ydp tl Kal itoly)tlkov tgj etSet, et ye iroir)- 
tlkov 17 dXXrjyopla /cat vtrepfioXr) Kal ep(f>ao-L<;, ttol^tlkov 
Se piKTOv /c<yp,a>Sta9. 

287. Tb Se KaXovpevov ecr^qpaTLO-pevov iv Xoyco ot 
i>ui> prjTope<s yeXoCoj<s ttolovo-lv Kal peTa ep,<£dcreaj9 dyev- 

1 5rnj.d$Tis in margine P. | dri/j.d5ta P 6 fty supra versum add. P. 

8 a/xa in margine add. P 16 tt6\iv] Lhardyus, ird\w P. 18 po<f>odaav 

(u supra scripto) P 19 efMpalvov ex e/x<f>alvuv P. 20 vireppoXticQs : 

inrep add. m. rec. P. | irTiaavriv pocpQitxav in margine P. 22 d7roX\i'<eii'] Victorius, 
dTroXiieo' P. 23 Srtp-aSLov P. 24 ewiucpaXis : ej supra versum add. P. 

25 to P. 29 d7ecco0s ex ayerous P. 
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282. The sayings of Demades, also, though thought to 
have a peculiar, even eccentric character, possess a certain 
force, which they owe to innuendo, to the employment of an 
allegorical element, and (lastly) to hyperbole. 

283. This is an example : ' Alexander is not dead, men 
of Athens ; or the whole world would have scented the 
corpse 1 .' The use of ' scented ' in place of ' perceived,' is 
allegorical and hyperbolical alike ; and the idea of the whole 
world perceiving it suggests the might of Alexander. Further, 
the words convey a thrilling effect, which is the joint result 
of the three causes. And every such sensation is forcible, 
since it inspires fear. 

284. Of the same character are the words: ' It was not 
I that wrote this resolution, but the war wrote it with Alex- 
ander's spear n ; and these ; ' The might of Macedon, after 
losing Alexander, resembles the Cyclops with his blinded 
eye 1 , 

285. And elsewhere : ' A State, no longer the sea- 
warrior of the days of our ancestors, but a lean and slippered 
crone supping her posset 1 .' Here the expression 'crone' is used 
figuratively for a weak and declining State, whose impotence 
it indicates in an exaggerated way. The words 'supping her 
posset' imply that the city was occupied with feasts and 
banquets and was squandering the war-funds. 

286. Enough has been said with respect to the Dema- 
dean vigour, which indeed has dangers of its own and is not 
easily copied. There is in its nature something poetical, if 
allegory and hyperbole and innuendo are poetical. But it is 
poetry with a dash of burlesque in it. 

287. Next comes the so-called ' covert allusion.' This 
the orators of our day employ to a ridiculous extent, coupling 



1 Ueniad. fragntm., Baiter-Sauppe 11. p. 315. 
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vovs dpa /cat oXov dvapvrjo-TiKrjs, dXrjdivbv Se cryrjpd e<xrt 
Xoyov perd Svolv tovtolv Xeyopevov, evTrpeirelas /cat 
do~ c/>aXeia5. 

288. Eu77/)e7reta5 pev, olov HXdrcov ' Apicnnnrov 
5 /cat KXeopfiporov XoL$opr}<rai 6eXrjcra<;, kv AlyLvrj 6\po(f)a- 
yovvras SeSepevov Xw/cpdrovs ' A0Tjvr)(riv eirl iroWds 
-qpepas, /cat pur) ScaTrXevo-avTaq &>? toj^ ercupov /cat StSacr- 
Kakov, kolitol ovy oXovs aTriyovraq Sta/cocrtou? crraStov? 
ra>v 'Adrjvcov. ravra irdvra SiapprjSrjv pev ovk eiirev 

10 XotSopla yap rjv 6 Xoyos 1 evirpeircos Se 77019 ToVSe toi> 
rpoTTOv. epojTrjdels yap 6 <J>atS&>i> rous irapovras So>- 
KpaTrj, /cat /caraXefas ckolcttov, €Travepa)T~q8eL<;, et /cat 
'A/5tcrrt7r7ro5 /cat KXeopfiporos Traprjuav, ' ov,' <f)rj(jLv, 
' ev Alyivrj yap rjcrav' irdvra yap ra Trpoetprjpiva ep- 

15 c/>atVerat r&> 'eV Alylvrj rjcrav' /cat 7roXu Seti^oVepos 6 
Xoyos So/cet tov TrpdypaTos avTov ip(f>aivovTo<; to SewoV, 
oii^t tou Xeyowos. rovs p.ei' ow dp(f)l rov ' ApLcrrnnrov 
/cat XoiSoprjcraL tcr&js d/avSwov oVto? eV (ryrjpaTL 6 
nXarcut' iXoL&opr/crev. 

20 28g. IToXXct/ct9 Se ^ 7rpo9 jvpavvov r) dXXcos fiiaiov 
Tiva SiaXeyopevoi /cat cWtSicrat 6pp,aWes yprj^opev i£ 
avdyKrjq cryrjpaToq Xoyov, cos A^p/^rptos 6 c&aX^peus 77-yoos 
Kparepof tw Ma/ceSoVa eVi ypvcrrj<; /cXtVi^s KaOe^opevov 
perecopov, /cat eV Tropcfrvpa -yXavtSi, /cat vTrepr/(f)dvoj<; diro- 

2 5 Se^o/T.et'oi' Tas 7rpecr/3eias twi' 'EXXt^coi', cr^T/jU-artcras 
et7re^ (WiStcm/ccos, ort ' vireSe^dpedd nore TrpecrfievovTa'i 
17/ueis TovcrSe /cat KparepoV touto^-' eV yap rco Set/crt/cco 
xco ' Tourot' ' ip^aiverai 17 VTreprj^avia tov Kparepov 
iracra ajveLSicrpevrj iv cryrjpaTL. 

1 irepl aki)6e'ias in margine P. 7 SiaXucravTas roc irepov, ir\ev supra \v 

et ai supra e(p) scripto, P. | (is add. Victorius. 8 airtxavTa P. j 3 d/>i'- 

(TTt7ros P. 15 rb P. 17 dpicrriirov P. 22 X670U] Finckhius, P. I 

<T)7 rt r6 \ey6p.evov ttol (h. e. iroios) Arjp.-qTpios Kal rls 6 rd5e ypdtpov (leg. ypatpuv) in 
margine P. 24 x\a>/t5i, supra c( scripto P. 26 etVeiy corr. in eiirev 
(accentu non mutato) P. 27 rovSe P. 28 to tovtov P. 
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it with low, and (so to say) suggestive, innuendo. The true 
'covert allusion' depends on two conditions, good taste and 
circumspection. 

288. Good taste is shown in the ' Phaedo,' where Plato 
desires to reproach Aristippus and Cleombrotus because they 
were feasting at Aegina when Socrates was lying for many 
days imprisoned at Athens, and did not cross to visit their 
friend and master, although they were less than thirty miles 
from Athens 1 He has not said all this in express terms (for 
that would have been an open reproach), but with fitting 
reserve as follows. Phaedo is asked who were with Socrates. 
He enumerates the men one by one. Next he is asked 
whether Aristippus and Cleombrotus were present. ' No,' he 
answers , ' they were in Aegina.' Everything that precedes 
owes its point to the words ' they were in Aegina.' The 
passage is all the more forcible because its point is conveyed 
by the fact itself and not by the speaker. So, although he 
might no doubt have reproached Aristippus and his com- 
panions without incurring any risk, Plato has done so under 
cover of a figure. 

289. Often in addressing a despot, or any person other- 
wise ungovernable, we may be driven to employ a figure of 
language if we wish to censure him. Demetrius of Phalerum 
dealt in this way with the Macedonian Craterus who was 
seated aloft on a golden couch, wearing a purple mantle and 
receiving the Greek embassies with haughty pride. Making 
use of a figure, he said tauntingly : ' We ourselves once re- 
ceived these men as ambassadors together with yon Craterus 2 ' 
By the use of the demonstrative yon all the pride of Craterus 
is indicated and rebuked in a figure. 

1 Plat. Phaed. 59 c 

- Demetr. Phaler./ra^'w. 7, C. Milller Orat. Alt. II. p. 476. 
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290. Tov avTov etSous ecrrt /cat to UXoltcovos npos 
Alovvo-lov xfjev&dpevov Kat dpvrjcrdpevov, 6Vt ' eyco croi 
UXoltcdv ovSev u>ixo\6yqcra, crv pevToi, vrj tov<; deov<$.' 
Kat yctyO ekrjXeyKTai ixfjevo-pevos, Kat <9(et rt 6 Xdyos 
o-y^rjpa peyakelov dpa /cat dcr^aXe's. 

2QI. IloXXa)^ jxivroL /cat | eTrap(j)OTepCl,ovo-LV 019 
eot/ceVat et rt? eOekoi /cat xjjoyovs et/cator/>oyov? eivau [#e'Xot 
rts], napdheLypa to tov Atcr^tVou eVt tou T^Xauyous" 
7ra.<Ta yap cr^eSot' 17 7rept T^Xauyr) St^y^o-is dwopiav 
irape^oL, etTe $avpao~po<; etre ^Xeuao"//-d? ecrrt. to Se 
toioOtoi^ etSo? dp(f)L/3okov, KatVot elpwveia ovk ov e^et 
Tt^a d/xws /cat eipcoveias epfiaaLV. 

292. Awairo 8' aV Tt? /cat eTepcos o-^qpaTi^eiv, oiov 
ovtcos- ewei^r) 0,7780/9 d/cououcrtf ot Sumo-Tat Kat Swd- 
crTtSe? to. avTOiv dp.apTtjp.aTa, irapaivovvTe% avTols pr) 
dpa.pTa.veiv ovk i£ evdeias epovpev, dXX' TjTOL eTepovs 
xjje^opev TLvas to. opota TreTTOLrjKOTaq, oiov npos Alovvctlov 
tov Tvpavvov kclto. <J>aXdpiSo9 tov Tvpdvvov epovpev /cat 
T779 < J>aXdpt8o9 aTTOTopla^- r/ iTTa.Lveo-6p.edd TLvaq Alovvo-lco 
to, evavTLa TreTTOirjKOTas, oiov Tek(ova 77 'lepcova, otl 7?a- 
Tpdo-LV icoKecrav T779 StKeXtas /cat StSacr/caXots* /cat yap 
vovOeTeiTai aKovwv dpa /cat ov XotSopetTat /cat £77X0- 
TVTrel to! TeXaiz/t eTraivovpevto Kat eVatVov opeyeTai Kat 
ouTO?. 

293- rioXXd 8e Totaura napd tols TvpdiH>OL<;, otoi> 
t&tXt7T7ro5 /jtef Sta to eTep6(f)0aXpo<; eivai ajpyi^eTO, el 
Tt<? 6vop.do-ei.ev eV avTov KuKXa)7ra 77 6<j)9a\p,ov 6'Xa>9 - 
'Eppeias 8' 6 toC ' ATapveax; dp£as, kclItoi TaXXa npdos, 



3 6fio\6yr)(ra P. 4 £\r}\eKTai P. 6 TroX^axT? P. | eira/j.<poTepT)- 

£ovaiv P. 7 eiKaio^oYoi's] Victorius, ei /cai 6 tf/b-yovs P. | 0eAoi ns seclusi. 

8, 9 TijXai^oOs TrjXavyTj P. 10 wapaaxot- &>> m. rec. P., irap^xoi P. 

12 dpuivlas P. 15 auruij'] Spengelius, avTwv P. | aureus P. 16 ^ TO t P. 

19 (papibos P. 22 \oi5wpeirat P. 26 ctt; oti £Tep6<pda\p.os QiXuriros rjp in 

margine P. | opyl^ero P. 28 ipp-ias P. 
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290. Under the same heading comes the reply of Plato 
to Dionysius who had broken a promise and then denied 
having ever made it: 'It is not I, Plato, who have to you 
made any promise: it is you — by heaven, it is you !'' Diony- 
sius is thus convicted of falsehood, while the form of the 
words is at once dignified and circumspect. 

291. Words are often used with an equivocal meaning. 
If anyone wishes to practise this art and to deal in censures 
which seem unintentional hits, he has an example ready to 
his hand in the passage of Aeschines about Telauges. Almost 
the entire account of Telauges will leave one puzzled as to 
whether it is eulogy or satire. This ambiguous way of speak- 
ing, although not irony, yet has a suggestion of irony 

292. The ' covert allusion ' may be employed in yet 
another way as follows. Great lords and ladies dislike to 
hear their own faults mentioned. Accordingly, when counsel- 
ling them to refrain from faults, we shall not speak in direct 
terms. We shall, rather, blame some other persons who have 
acted in the same way For example, in addressing the tyrant 
Dionysius, we shall inveigh against the tyrant Phalaris and 
his cruelty Or we shall praise individuals who have acted in 
the opposite way to Dionysius, saying of Gelo or Hiero (for 
example) that they were like fathers and educators of Sicily. 
The hearer is admonished without feeling himself censured ; 
he emulates Gelo, the subject of these praises, and covets 
praise for himself. 

293. One has often to exercise such caution in dealing 
with the great. Because he had only one eye, Philip 
would grow angry if anyone spoke of the Cyclops in his 
presence or used the word 'eye' at all. Hermeias, the ruler 
of Atarneus, though for the most part of a gentle nature 



1 Cp. I'lat. Epist. 7, p. 349 H. 
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a)? Xeyerai, ovk dv f)veo-)(€TO pahicos Tivbs payaipiov 
6vopd£,ovTo<; r/ Topr/v rj eKTOjXTjv hid to evvov^os eti^at. 
ravra S' eiprjKa ip(f>rjvaL fiovXopevos paXucxTa to ?)#os 
to ZwacrrevTiKov, a>s pdXio-Ta. -^py^ov Xoyov dcrcfraXovs, 
5 05 /caXetrat icr)(r]paTLO-pevos. 

294. KatTot 7roXXa/ct? /cat ot hrjpoL ot peydXoL /cat 
Icr^ypoi SeovTou tolovtov etSou? twc Xoyaw, aZcmep ot 
rvpavvoi, KaOdrrep 6 ' Adrjvaicov Srjpoq, dp^oiv ttj? 'EXXaSos 
/cat /coXa/ca? Tpecfxov KXeawa? /cat K.Xeo(f)a>vTas. to ^tei> 

10 ow /coXa/ceuetz; alcr\p6v, to Se iirtTLpdv eVtcrc^aXe'?, dpLcrrov 
Se to peTCL^v, tovt ecm to eo-^rjpaTLo- pevov . 

295. Kat 7rore avrov tov dpapTavovra lTrcnv4.crop.ev, 
ovk i(f)' ot? rjpapTev, dXX' e'(£' ot? ou^ r)pdpTTjKev, olov tov 
opyt^opevov, otl inr/peLTO wpaos <f>avelq eVt toI? 

i.= tou Sewos dpa.pTrip.ao- iv, /cat ort ^Xoito? Tot? 7roXtTat? 
o~vveo~TLv y]Se(o<; yap Srj e/cacrTos /xt/xetTat eavTOi' /cat 
crvvdxjjaL ySouXeTat eVaiVat eiraivov, pdXXov S' eW opaXrj 
enaivov Troirjcrai. 

296. Ka#oXov Se cocnrep tov avTov Kr/pov 6 piv ti? 
2° ctw eirXacrev, 6 Se /3ovv, 6 Se lttttov, ovtoj Kat wpdypa 

TavTov 6 piv Tt? diro(f)aLv6pevo<; /cai KaTrjyopwv <f)r)crLV, 

otl ' ot dvOpamoL yjpr]pa.Ta. pev diroXeLTrovaL toi? iraLCTLv, 

iiTLo-TT]pr)v Se ov o-vvanoXeLTrovcrLv, ttjv ^prjcropevrjv Tot? 

d■^■oXenf)^e7a^Lv■ , tovto Se to etSos tou Xdyou ' ApLO-TLTrireLov 
?5 Xeyerar erepos Se TavTov vnodeTLKayq it pooler etoll, Kaddirep 

tzevoifiojv T09 to. noXXd, | otoi' 6V1 ' Set yap ov ^prjpara. 2 45 ! 

povov dnoXLirelv Tot? kavTOiv TraLcrCv, dXXd /cat €TTLo-Trjpr)v 

ttjv -^prjaopevrjv auTOt?.' 

297 To Se tStcu? KaXovpevov etSos %a)Kpa.TLKov, 
3° o pdXio-Ta Sokovctlv ^Xaicrai Atcr^ti^s /cat IlXaTwt', 

7 0-57 in margine P 14 eir-q^i to P. 22 6Vt 01] edd., 6V( 5e P. 

23, 24 tois a7roXei006i'(riy] Victorius, to?5 (rwa5roXei^>6ei(rii' P. 24 apiaTiTviriov 
ex aplaTiirwov P. 25 £i7ro0eTtKu)s 7rpooi<rerat : i/c et ot in ras. P. 27 jitee 

(punctis tamen superpositis) ante jUoVoc habet P. 28 ai^r^s (01 supra ^ scripto) P. 
30 w P. 
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as it is said, became furious (because he was a eunuch) at 
hearing anybody speak of a 'surgeon's knife,' of 'amputa- 
tion,' or of 'excision.' I have mentioned these facts out 
of a desire to bring into relief the true character of great 
potentates, and to show that it specially calls for that 
wary form of language which bears the name of 'covert 
allusion.' 

294. It must be observed, however, that great and 
powerful populaces no less than despots usually require 
these ceremonious forms of language An instance in point 
is the Athenian republic, which in the hour of its ascendency 
over Greece, harboured such flatterers as Clcon and Cleophon. 
Flatter}- no doubt is shameful, while adverse criticism is 
dangerous. It is best to pursue the middle course, that of 
the covert hint. 

295. At times we shall compliment a man who has 
failings not on his failings but on his proved avoidance of them. 
We shall remind an irascible person that yesterday he was 
praised for the indulgence he showed to So-and-So's errors, 
and that he is a pattern to the citizens among whom he 
moves. Every man gladly takes himself as a model and is 
eager to add praise to praise, or rather to win one uniform 
record of praise. 

296. In fine, it is with language as with a lump of wax, 
out of which one man fashions a dog, another an ox, another 
a horse. One will deal with his subject in the way of 
exposition and asseveration, saying (for example) that ' men 
leave property to their children, but they do not therewith 
leave the knowledge which will rightly use the legacy ' 1 : a 
way of putting it which is called ' Aristippean.' Another 
will (as Xenophon commonly does) express the same 
thought in the way of suggestion, e.g. ' men ought to leave 
not only money to their children, but also the knowledge 
which will use the money rightly.' 

297. What is specifically called the 'Socratic' manner 
— one which seems to have excited the emulation of Aeschines 

1 Scr. Inc. 
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/JLeTapvOfJLLCT€L€V O.V TOVTO TO TTpdypa TO 7Tp0€ LpTjpeVOV €t? 

epcorrjcnv, toSe irtos, oiov ' d> iral, Trocra crot xPVt xaTa 
cLTreXiTrev 6 naTrjp ; rj TroXXd tlvol /cat ovk evaptdprjTa ; 
iroXXd, to %(I)Kpa.T€<5. dpa ovv /cat im,crTr)pr)v aTreXnrev 
5 crot TTjv yjpy)o~opevr]v olvtols ; dpa yap /cat eis aTroplav 
e/3aXei> t6v iralSa XeXrjdoTtos, /cat r)vepvrjo~ev otl dveiuo-Trj- 
pcov io~TL, Kal 7ratSei/ecr#at 7rpoeTpe\jjaTO- raira irdvTa 
t)6lkco<; kol eppeXox;, /cat ov^t S?) to Xeyopevov tovto diro 
%kv6cov. 

o 298. Evrjpeprjo-av S' ot tolovtol Xoyoi rore i^evpe- 
devTd to irpoiTov, pdXXov Se e^eirXrj^av tco re pLprjTLKcp /cat 
tco evapyel /cat tco peTa peyaXocjipoo-vprjs vovdeTtKCp. irepl 
pev St) 77"X.ao"jU,aT05 Xoyov /cat cr^qpaTLcpcov apKetTco ravra. 
299- H §^ XeiOTrjs 7] irepl ttjv crvvdeaiv, ola k4- 

5 ^prjVTau pdXicrTa ot aV 'IcroKpaTOvs, (f>vXa£dpevoi T~qv 
o~vyKpovo~LV tcov cpcovrjevTcov ypappdrcov, ov pdXa e7TtT7)Seta 
ecrTt Seivco A.oyar 7roA\a yap [to.j e'/c T779 crvpTrXrj^ecoq av 
avTr)<s yivoLTo SeivoTepa, oiov ' rov yap Qcokikov o~v- 
o~TdvTo<s noXepov, ov St' epe, ov ydp eycoye eiroXiTevo prjv 

o irco rore.' el Se peTafiaXcov rt9 /cat o-vvd\fja<; &/S' etVof 
' to£) noXepov ydp ov St' epe tov <£>coklkov o~vo~to,vto^- 
ov ydp €TToXiT£v6prjv eycoye ttco TOTe, ' ovk oXlyov Sie^aiprj- 
cret Trjs SeLvoTrjTos, eirel noXXa^ov /cat to ^aiSes TT79 
cruy/cpoucre<ys tcrw? eo~Tai SetTOTepoi'. 

5 300- Kat yap to acf>p6vTio-Tov avTO kol to coanep 
avTO(f>ve<; SeivoTTjTa Trapao~TrjcreL Tivd, pdXicna eirdv 6p- 
yi^opevov^ epcpaivcopev ai>T0vs rj r)8iKr)pevov<;. r) he Trepl 
tt)v XeLOTTjTa kol dppovlav c/>pofTts ovk opyi^opevov, dXXd 
7rat^o^Tos eo"Tt /cat eiri&eiKvvpevov pdXXov. 

1 ixeTapvOp-Lo-eiev &e] Schneiderus, fj.eTaf>v8/j.7icreiav P. | irpdy/xa P. 3 dire- 
\eiirev P | ovk supra versum scripsit P. 10 evrjiJ.tpioa.vP n /xl/xyitikw] 

Galeus, ti^tlkCi P. 14 irepl XeidTrjTos titulus in P. | 01a P. | K^xpV TC '-h " supra 
versum scripto, P. 15 icruKparovs P 17 to seel. Spengelius. 20 7rw 
Tore] edd. c. codd. Demosth., nuiroTe P. 22 7rw r6re] edd., irunroTe P | 5t 

e%a.ipr)o-ei P. 25 ai^roj (s punctis notato) P. 27 ai5Toi>s P. 
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and Plato in no common decree — would recast the foregoing 
proposition in an interrogative form, somewhat as follows. 
My dear lad, how much property has your father left you ? 
Is it considerable and not easily assessed? It is considerable, 
Socrates. Well now, has he also left you the knowledge 
which will use it rightly?' In this way Socrates insensibly 
drives the lad into a corner , he reminds him that he is 
ignorant ; he urges him to get instruction. And all this 
naturally and in perfect taste, and with an entire absence 
of what is proverbially known as ' Gothic bluntness.' 

298. Such dialogues met with great success in the days 
of their first invention, or rather they took society by storm 
through their verisimilitude, their vividness, their nobly di- 
dactic character. — With regard to artificial speech and the 
employment of figures, this treatment must suffice. 

299. Smoothness of composition (such as is employed 
particularly by the followers of Isocrates, who avoid the 
concurrence of vowels) is not altogether suited to forcible 
language. In many cases greater force will result from an 
actual clashing, e.g. ' when the Phocian war broke out origi- 
nally, owing not to me, as I was not then engaged in public 
life 1 .' If you were to rearrange the words and fit them 
together thus- : ' when through no fault of mine the conflict 
began in the Phocian War, since I was not then engaged in 
public life,' you would rob them of a good part of their force, 
since in many passages even the jingle of clashing vowels 
may be held to make a sentence more forcible. 

300. The fact is that words which are actually unpre- 
meditated, and are as it were a spontaneous growth, will give 
an impression of vigour, especially when we are venting our 
anger or our sense of injustice. Whereas anxious attention to 
niceties of smoothness and harmony docs not betoken anger so 
much as elegant trifling and a desire to exhibit one's powers. 

1 Demosih. dc Cor. iS. 

- Sc. in such a way as to remove the various instances ofhiatus: irokiy.ov, ov — 
(pi, ov — lyuye ^iroXirei'A/itT/v: imitated in the English version. 
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301. Kcu cocnrep to StaXeXv pivov a\rjpa ^eivorrjTa 
TTOLel, ojs npoXeXeKTai, ovto) troLtjo~eL rj SiaXeXvpevr) 0X0/9 
(rvvdecris. ar/peiov Se /cat to 'lTnrdjvaKTO<;. XoiSoprjo-ai 
yap fiovXopevos rov? i^6pov<; eOpavaev to perpov, /cat 

5 eiro'iTjo-ev y^uXov aWt ev#e'o9, /cat dpvdpov, tovt€o~tl Setvo- 

TTjTL TTpilTOV KoX XoiSopLO.- TO ydp CppvdpOV KCLl evrjKOOV 

iyKoiploi*; av irpirroi pdXXov rj i//oyoi?. ToaavTa /cat irepl 
crvyxpov crews. 

302. ITapa/cetTat Se T19 /cat tw Seti^ai )(apaKTrjpL, 

o to et/co?, hL7)papTrip€vo<$ /cat clvtos, /caXetTat Se adapts. 
ytVerat Se eV T0I9 irpdypacriv, eirdv T19 ala^pd /cat SvaprjTa 
di'acjiavSbv Xiyrj, Kaddirep 6 Trjs TipdvSpaq KaTtjyopcov 

d>9 7T€TTOpV€VKv[a<; TTjV XeKOLVL&a /Cat TOU9 6/3oXoU9 /Cat TTp j 

xpLaOof /cat iroXXijv Tiva TOiavTr/v $vcr<f)r)pLav KaTTjpacrev 

o TOU $LKaO~TT)pLOV. 

303. 'H crvvdecrts Se (jiaiveTcu a^apt?, ed^ Sieo~7rao-- 
/ueV^ ip(f)€prj<; rj, Kaddirep 6 elncov, ' ovtoictl 8' ^X 01 ^ T ° 
/cat to, KTeu'at.' /cat errdv to. kcoXcl prjSepiav e^y irpoq 
dXXrjXa avpSeo-Lf, ctXA.' opoia hiepp-qypevois. /cat at 
7TepioSoL Se at a-we^eis /cat paxpal /cat diTOTTViyovo-ai 
TOU? keyovTas ov povov /caTa/copes, dXXd /cat aTepnes. 

304- T17 Se ovopacria 7roX\d/ct9 ^aplevTtx npdypaTa 
ovto. aTepirecTTepa (^atVeTat, KaOdirep 6 KXetTayO^o? 7reyot 
t^9 Tev6pr)$6vo<; Xeycov, £d>ov peXicrcry e'ot/coT09' ' Kcnavi- 

peTCLL piv,' (f)7]CTL, 'TTjV 6p€LVrjv. etO~t7TTaTat Se et? T(X9 

KotXa? 8/31)9. ' ajcnrep irepl /8009 dyplov rj tov 'Rpvpavdlov 
Kairpov Xeycov, dXX' ou^t 77ept peXLo~arj<; tlvos, ojo~t6 /cat 
dyapiv tov Xoyov dpa /cat \\)v^pov yereV^at. 77apd/cetTat 
8e' 7TOJ9 dXXijXoL<; TavTa dp(f>oTepa. 

5 eiWoi] Yictnrius, evff^ws P. 7 irpiiret. V. 10 adapts P, adapts 

XapaKTrip in margine P. 1 2 Kad&irep on av ttjs TTj/xavSpas P. | supra (car aliquid 
erasum est : fort. eraipQiv. iy ovtws i'5' Zx o}v T0 Kreivat P. 22 5f 

(icojaatri^] Victorius, r; 5^ ovo/xaala P. 24 repdpibbvoi P. | ixMcrari : 1 in ras. P 
26 /ciy\as P. 

Arj/j.7]Tpiov irept epixy}veia% subscriptio in P. 
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301. It has already been said that the figure of dis- 
connected speech has a forcible effect. The same may now 
be said of disconnected composition generally. Hipponax is 
a case in point. In his desire to assail his enemies, he 
shattered his verse, and caused it to limp instead of walking 
erect. \\y destroying the rhythm, he made the measure 
suitable for energetic invective, since correct and melodious 
rhythm would be fitter for eulogy than for satire. — Thus 
much with regard to the collision of vowels. 

302. Side by side with the forcible style there is found, 
as might be expected, a corresponding faulty style, called 
'the repulsive.' It occurs in the subject-matter when a 
speaker mentions publicly things which are disgusting and 
defile the lips. The man, for instance, who accused Ti- 
mandra of having lived a wanton life, bespattered the court 
with a description of her basin, her obols, her mat, and many 
other such unsavoury details 1 . 

303. Composition has a repellent effect, if it seems 
disjointed, as (for example) 'this and that being thus, death 1 .' 
So, too, when the members are in no way linked to one 
another, but resemble fragmentary pieces. And long, con- 
tinuous periods which run the speaker out of breath cause 
not only satiety but also disgust. 

304. Often objects which are themselves full of charm 
lose their attractiveness owing to the choice of words. 
Cleitarchus, for instance, when describing the wasp, an 
insect like a bee, says : ' It lays waste the hill-country, and 
dashes into the hollow oaks-.' This might have served for a 
description of some wild ox, or of the Erymanthian boar, 
rather than of a species of bee. The result is that the passage 
is both repellent and frigid. And in a way these two defects 
are close neighbours. 



1 Scr. Inc. 
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The text of this edition is based on a new collation, made by 
the editor, of the folia (226 r — 245 v ) of P 1741 which contain the 
De Elocutionc. This famous codex (preserved in the Bibliothcque 
Xationale) is well known to be a veritable treasure-house of Greek 
literary criticism, containing as it does, not only the De Elocutione 
and several works of minor rhetoricians, but also 

Aristotle's Rhetoric; 
Aristotle's Poetics ; 

Dionys. Halic. de Compositione Verborum ; 
Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Amm. 11, De Vet. Scr., etc. 

The date of P 1741 is given by M. Henri Omont as the 10th or 
the nth century {Notice sur le manuscrit grec 1741 de la Bibliotheque 
Xationale p. vii : prefixed to the facsimile of the Poetics published in 
L. Cledat's Collection de reproductions de manuscrits). While Omont 
has the Poetics principally in mind when describing the manuscript, 
Roemer (Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica", pp. v ff.) views it with special 
reference to the Rhetoric, and Usener (De Dionysii Halicarnassensis 
Libris Mamiscriptis pp. iv ff., and Usener-Radermacher Dionysii 
Halicarnasei Opuscula 1 pp. vii ff. : cp. also L. Cohn in Philologus 
xlix pp. 390 ff., Hatidschriftliches zu Dionys von Halikamass) with 
special reference to the works of Dionysius. No separate study of 
the part of P 1741 which contains the De Elocutione has recently 
appeared, with the exception of H. Schenkl's very valuable paper 
entitled Zur Kritik der Schrift des Demetrios irepl 'Ep^i/tias (in 
Wiener Studicn iv pp. 55 — 76). Spengel in his text (R/ietores 
Graeci \o\. 111 : Leipzig, 1856) used the collation made long before 
by Yictorius. Wonderfully well as this, like all his work, was accom- 
plished by Victorius, a fuller record of the readings of so important 
a manuscript seems desirable. The almost exhaustive catalogue here 

R. 14 
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given of the errors, and corrections, found in P tends only to confirm 
the respect generally felt for the manuscript, and to show the causes 
(e.g. itacism, absence of i subscr. and rarity of i adscr., confusion of 
o and o)) of many easily remediable mistakes. And occasionally an 
important form not hitherto observed (e.g. dweKaTea-T-qa-ev § 196, 
rjvejjLvr)<Tfir § 297) emerges to prove that some things recently learnt 
from papyri might also have been learnt from existing mss. The 
marginalia, likewise, are of considerable interest. The headings also 
are interesting ; but they are better printed in the critical footnotes 
than in the body of the text, since they are often inappropriate, mis- 
placed, or inadequate, and cannot be regarded as the work of the 
author himself. 

Schenkl's paper raises the important question of the value of the 
numerous corrections or alterations found in P. The great majority 
of these are written either in the original hand or in one almost 
equally early and not easily to be distinguished from it; and it seems, 
therefore, better to indicate them by some formula (e.g. the con- 
venient ex) which simply calls attention to the change, than by any pre- 
carious attempt systematically to distinguish between different hands, 
except indeed in the comparatively rare cases where a clearly later 
hand appears and has to be denoted by man. rec. or by a reference to 
the character of the ink. The corrections seem to depend partly on 
a more accurate re-reading of the original manuscript, partly on the 
use of an equally valuable one representing a somewhat different 
tradition ; and a general review shows that the text is usually altered 
for the better. Many obvious blunders (such as those afterwards 
rectified by Victorius) are, indeed, left untouched; but this fact seems 
to render it the more probable that the corrections actually made 
have manuscript authority behind them and are not due to the mere 
conjecture of some revising scribe. 

The remaining manuscripts (fifteen, or more, in number) of the 
JDe Elocutione are of late date, belonging chiefly to the 15th century; 
a list of them will be found in the Praefatio prefixed by Usener to 
Dionysii Halicarnasei Opuscula 1 pp. viii, ix (cp. Walz, Rhetores 
Graeci, vol. ix pp. ix — xi). They are all derived from P 1741, the 
better readings they present pointing rather to individual emendation 
than to difference of descent. To Usener's list should be added a 
15th or 1 6th century ms. containing the tt. ep/x. which is preserved at 
Queens' College, Cambridge, and on which the Librarian of the 
College, Mr F. G. Plaistowe, has kindly sent a report at my request. 
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The manuscript in question belonged, in 1583, to Henry Hastings, 
Earl of Huntingdon, whose autograph appears on the first leaf, and 
who appears to have given it to his tutor Thomas Church. Church 
left it to Queens' College at his death, in or about 1606. Besides 
the 7r. ipp., it contains the Ars Rhetorica attributed to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Alexander ire/>i a-xqpu-ruv, Menandri Rhetoris 
Aiai'pco-is, Aristides ntpl rt\i Mv prjTopiKtZv, Apsinis rt-^y-q prjTopLKT) and 
■jr(p\ npooLfiiov. Though the identification is not free from difficulty, 
it would seem, from the readings communicated to me, that this 
manuscript is the same as Thomas Gale's 'Codex Cantabrigiensis.' 
On pp. 254, 255 of his edition Gale transcribes an Ordo ('Ordo 
capitum libelli de Interpretatione, sive de Elocutione, ex Codice ms. 
Col. Reginalis apud Cantabrigienses') which tallies with that of the 
Queens' ms., except that in the latter, between 1 and 2 of Gale's list, 
the heading ntp\ b^oLortXtvT^v is found. It may be added that 
there appears to be no ms. of the ir. ip/x. in the Gale Collection in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Bodleian ms. 
(Misc. 230: ms. Auct. T. 3. 13) which contains the treatise is a 
15th century manuscript which belonged to Giovanni Saibante of 
Verona in 1732 and was bought in 1820 by the Bodleian. This 
ms. has (Twtpyouv in § 29, not o-wepyei which Gale quotes from 
'Cod. Cant.' 

It has not been thought necessary to record in the critical foot- 
notes the readings of these later manuscripts, partly because of the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of P, and partly because any such report 
must depend, almost entirely, on the loose statements of early editors. 
But it should be borne in mind that, where a reading is in this 
edition attributed to Victorius or to the early editors in general 
('edd.'), it may often have the support of one or more of the later 
manuscripts: e.g. pp. 106, 10; 118, 11 and 12; 190, 13; 136, 24; 
106, 21; 132, 6; 96, 8; 116, 16 (cod. Morel.); 188, 4 (cod. Morel.); 
192, 25 (cod. Cantabr.). 

For the Title of the Treatise as given in P 1741, reference may be 
made to the Introduction, p. 61 supra. 
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The references are usually made to lines and sections of the text as above 
printed, e.g. 66 7 ( = P- 66 1. 7). When a section of the treatise is quoted, it is 
indicated by the symbol §. The Notes are as few and as brief as possible, in view 
of the Translation and Glossary. 

66 7 -ijfxifxiTpoL<; : olov y 8t|ixeTpots Muretus, rj TpifxtTpoLs (Spengel 
Rhet. Gr. in p. 12). 66 14 Hecataeus : it. v\j/. p. 226. Cp. § 12 
infra. 66 19, 20 For ^etp='arm,' cp. Herod. 11 121 airoTa/xovra tv 
tw oSyuo) tt]v x e ~ L P a - P' s i"7X ets m ay, however, point to some corruption : 
perhaps of 01 r^es. It seems unlikely that, in this context, x«P would 
be used in its less usual sense, or that 8o.ktvXoi and -n-rj^v; would 
proceed in the order of minor to major. 

68 7 okoKX-qpia appears to be a late word: lxx., Plutarch, Diog. 
Laert., Lucian. The adj. 6X6i<Xr]pos (,§ 2), however, occurs earlier. 
Cp. Introduction p. 56. a-vix-rrepaLovr (66 18) is also late: Philo, 
Clem. Alex., etc. 

68 20 The passage of the Aphorisms (1 1) runs as follows : 6 
j8tos /Jpc^i'S, 17 8« Te'xi/77 fjiaKpd, 6 Se Kaipos o£vs, r] Se 7retpa CTffxxXepd, 77 
Si npiais \a\tTrrj. Set 8e ov fxovov kavrov irapi^eiv ra Seoira ttouvvto., 
aXXa kcu tov voaeoi'Ta, kolI tovs iraptovTas, koI ra t^wdev (Llttre, who 
translates : " La vie est courte, l'art est long, 1' occasion fugitive, 
l'experience trompeuse, le jugement difficile. II faut non seulement 
faire soi-meme ce qui convient, mais encore faire que le malade, les 
assistants et les choses exterieures y concourent"). For the clauses 
here in question see § 238 and Norden's Kunstprosa 1 pp. 21, 22; 
also Croiset Litt. Grecque iv 189 for the style of Hippocrates in 
general. 68 21, 22 Schneider proposed K.a.Ta.KtKo\xp.ivr] and neKep- 
IxoLTMrp-tvy, which palaeographically would be hardly a change at all, 
apart from the corresponding alteration of e£/<aTa<£p6V??Tos which it 
seems to entail. 
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70 1 The reading of P, ypdif/a iv, is probably due to a desire 
to supply a preposition, without regard to the fact that av has 
preceded. 

70 13, 14 ovtos 8* Tjv KaXbt fit*, fi(ya<; 8' ov is the reading found 
in our manuscripts of Xenophon. The author of the ir. ipp.. is often 
loose in his quotations, relying as he appears to do on his memory ; 
but it is to be noticed that in § 121, as well as here, he has the St 
at the end of the clause, and comments on its position. Norden 
(Kunstprosa 1 102 n. 1) expresses his agreement with Demetrius on 
the main point. 

70 19 6 Xtyd^teio? if/v\po<> : x a P aKT VP nas commonly been under- 
stood, if not inserted in the text. But Xtyo/xtvos seems to indicate an 
unfamiliar term ; and not i/o^pos but KaKo^Ao? (§ 239) was the novel 
expression in the author's time. If, however, i/w^po? were applied 
(on some such principle as that expounded in § 86) to person rather 
than to style, it might be qualified by \ey6p.tvo<;. Cp. t. inf/. xxvn 1 
ct/a'^ero yap ktX. For the use of iylyvtro, cp. § 102. 

70 23 (3paxvX6yoi: cp. what is (metrically, or semi-metrically) 
said of the Lacedaemonians in Thucyd. iv 17 \ivi\<opiov ov j7ju.1v] ov 
/uev /3pa^«is dpKiocri p.rj 7roXAois \prjar$a.i. 

70 25 fiovoo-vWafios late : Dionys. Halic, Dionys. Thrax, 
Hermogenes, etc. — Erasmus in his Adagia (vol. m p. 803, in the 
Leyden edition of his Works) includes the proverb 'omnis herus 
servo monosyllabus,' but only as a translation of the present passage. 
The existence of an original Latin proverb to this effect might have 
some bearing on the question of the date of the ir. kpp.. 

70 26 — 28 Possibly this sentence is an interpolation. The 
abrupt asyndeton ai Airal excites suspicion, notwithstanding the 
fact that the author of ir. kpp.. sometimes (e.g. p. 74 1. 6 and 1. 22, 
p. 116 1. 13) omits the copula in his desire for brevity; and the 
interpretation of Homer is very strange. There are, however, other 
indications that the author was given to ' allegory,' for which see 
Jebb's Introduction to Homer p. 89. The explanation offered of the 
same passage of Homer by a scholiast is : x w ^ aL 8"£ to p.6yi<; ei's 
Sojctts ipxea6ai' pvaaal St Sia to o~Kv6pu>Trui£fiv ' 7rapa/?\u)7r€s ^f, oti 
TraptSoiTts ti twv avayKaitov Trapa.Ka\ovp.tv vartpov. As Dr Leaf says 
in his note ad loc, the epithets are transferred from the attitude of the 
suppliant to his prayers. 
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70 30 For the proverbs here and elsewhere in the treatise, see 
the short excursus headed 'Proverbs in the De Elocutione.' 

72 21 P's correction ea-nv yap Tj is in a very old, if not the 
original, hand. As yap is appropriate and rj is almost indispensable, 
it seems better to adopt this reading than to make any conjectural 
restoration. 

72 25 The meaning of toC 7rai8os eiveKa rov Xaftpiov is discussed 
by Blass in Neue Jahrbiicher filr Classische Philologie xxxin 717 — 
720. The author of the it. kpp.. seems to have taken the meaning to 
be 'son' rather than 'servant': cp. § 11. 

74 6 KvukoeiSeo-i : late, — Plutarch, Athenaeus etc. (But in 
Athenaeus, vn 328 d, it seems to be part of a quotation from 
Euthydemus, a medical writer of the second century b.c.) 

74 9 Victorius reads /tevet in place of /xevei. There is point, 
however, in the opposition of the present /xerei and the future 
ecrrat . 

74 17 prjTwi; the reading of P, is possibly due to the use of 
some compendium for prjropeiwv. Roemer (Aristot. Ars Rhetorica 
p. xxvii) notices the confusion of p^ropetas and prjTopiKrjs in Aristot. 
Rhet. 1 2. Here Spengel retains pyjTwv, but suggests (Praefatio, 

p. xii) that for 6'Aai eitrtV, should be written o\rj...iaTL. — It is 

worth notice, as perhaps confirming the explanation suggested above, 
that in P there is a small space (not an erasure) immediately after 
prjTwv. 

74 18 Sia: see note referring to p. 152 1. 7. 

74 19 y/Trep after comparatives: cp. n. referring to p. no 1. 19 
infra. 

74 20 Transcribed by Gregorius Corinthius (Walz, Rhet. Gr. 
vii 1215, 1216) with a number of variants which usually seem due 
rather to paraphrase or loose citation than to differences of reading : 
e.g. '66(v Kal Ttjv roiavTTjv ep/xrjveCav 01 TraXaiol Sirjprjp.eur]v wvop.a£,oV 
tos to. irXei&Ta e^ei t<2v 'HpoSorov, Kal <us ~r) E/caTaiov e^ei i<TTopia, Kal 
oXrj r/ ap^ala. TTapa8eiyp.a Se avrrjs ' E«aTatos M.lXijctios tuSe fxvOeiraL' 
raSe ypa<\>0), ws p.01 8o«ei akrjOea elvai, ol yap 'EAAjyvoji/ Xoyoi ttoXXoi re 
Kal yeXotoi Kal ifiol (paivovrai Kal etcrtV.' opas oti <xecrit)pci;p.€i/ois iv 
dAA^Aois, ktA. 

74 27 Zxov<tiv, dat. plur. of the participle: not, as has been 
supposed, third person plural present indicative. 
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74 30 For the analogies drawn by the Greek rhetoricians from 
various fields of art, cp. D. H. p. 202. 

76 2 o-uyActt/xeVot? : cp. the use of o-vvTiOtptvuiv in Dionys. Hal. 
de Cottlp. I crb. C. 2 2 Tpa^tiais rt ^prjcrOaL noWaxjj koX ovtituttois reus 
avfifioXa'is ov8iv avrfj (sc. tjj avarr/fia apfiovia) 8ia<f>€pti, olov ylvovrai 
rwv \oydSt]v <TVVTidtp.tiu)i' iv utKoSop.iai'; \lQ<dv at p-J/Tt tvyajnoi P-TJTt 
cri'i tvfcT/itVai /Sucreis, dpycu tlv€<> Kal auTocr^e'8101. 

76 3 — 7 For this fine and suggestive comparison, see Sandys 
Orator of Cicero p. lxxiii n. 5 ; Blass Griechische Beredsamkeit pp. 
224, 225 ; Chaignet Z<z Rhetor it] ue et son Histoire p. 449. 

76 8 — 13 The view here maintained (with strong personal 
emphasis, oWipd^uj yap St) eywye) is clearly right, -there should be a 
happy combination of the periodic and the looser structure. Some 
of the lonyer passages of Shakespeare's prose will be found to illus- 
trate the point. Cp. Sir Richard Jebb's lecture on Macaulay pp. 46, 
47: "This oratorical character of Macaulay's style may be illustrated 
by one of its most salient and familiar traits : I mean, his habit of 

placing very short sentences between his longer periods Take the 

speeches of almost any great orator, and you will find a similar, 
though perhaps less abundant, use of short sentences, in alternation 
with long periods. Such short sentences are not merely pauses for 
breath ; they are not merely deliberate efforts to vary the rhythm 
and arrest the ear : they are dictated, if one may say so, by the 
oratorical instinct; such alternations of the long and the short sentence 
correspond with a certain surging and subsidence of thought and 
feeling in the orator's mind." 

76 15, l6 Cp. 7T. V<p. C 41 OVTOJS KOI TO. Ka.T(ppv6fU(TfJLf\>a TWV 

Xeyop-tvuiv oi to tov Xoyov 7ra'#os ev&l&wcri tois d/covovcri, to S« toO 
pvdfiov, <us ivloit irpoeiSdras ras 6<f>tiXopeva<; KaraXr/^eo; auTous viro- 
upovtiv Tots Xtyovvi Kal (f>0dvovTa<; cos tv \°PV TLVl ' r p oa ' ro 8iS6Vai tt]v 
fldo-iv. — Attention may be called to the verb vavnav in this passage 
of the ir. ipfx. as being specifically Attic. Trpoava/3odv is also of 
interest as occurring only here in extant Greek literature. 

76 23, 24 AristOt. Rhet. Ill 9, 2 17 piv ovv (\pnp.kvt] Xt'^is rj a.p\aia 
t<rrlv ''HpoSorou ®ovpiov r)8' iwropnjs d.7ro8ei£i$ TavTj? yap irporipov 
ftiv aVa^Tes, vvv 8i ov ttoXXoI ^pumi. In this quotation the it. fpp_ 
comes nearer than the Rhetoric to the reading (whether right or 
wrong) found in extant manuscripts of Herodotus. 
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76 24, 25 For c£t3s in this connexion, cp. tt. ty. c. 30 <^>c3? yap tu> 
ovtl ISiov tov vov Ta kclXo. ovofjLaTa. Here and elsewhere a quotation 
which the editor is unable to assign to its author has been marked 
'Scr(iptor) Inc(ertus),' in the hope that others may be able to supply 
the reference. (Can this particular sentence be drawn from the irepl 
Ae^etos of Theophrastus ?) Some of the sentences thus marked (e.g. 
p. 90 1. 28) may possibly be examples invented by the author himself; 
others are no doubt drawn from works now lost. 

78 1 el Sc /u.17 : this is one of the many cases in which the 
' correction ' seems clearly preferable to the original reading in P. 
Palaeographically the change is of the slightest, and it is probably of 
the same age as the manuscript. 

78 17 — 20 The meaning is that what English writers on com- 
position have called the ' principle of suspense ' is duly observed. 

78 21 The period of dialogue (as distinguished from the 
historical which is rounded to a certain extent, and the rhetorical 
which is close-knit) is ' still in the loose or undress state ' of ordinary 
conversation. Goeller would supply or insert p.a\\ov ; but, granted 
that this word may have fallen out after the last two syllables of 
dvetfjLtvr], its insertion would hardly give a satisfactory sense, since 
the 7rtpt'o8os lo-TopiKT] has been described in § 19 as firjT avufxivrj 
<T<p68pa. 

80 2, 3 Quoted also (more correctly and fully) as an example of 
antithesis in Aristot. Rhet. m 9, 7 TrAewcu piv 81a rrjs rj-n-eipov, 
7r€£eikrai 8e 81a rrjs 8a\a.TTr]s, tov p.iv 'EiWijcnTovTou £ev£a<;, tov 8' v A#a) 
Siopu'£as. The passage also occurs in the (almost certainly spurious) 
funeral oration attributed to Lysias ; and Cicero has translated, or 
imitated, it in the De Einibus 11 34, 112, " Ut si Xerxes, cum tantis 
classibus tantisque equestribus et pedestribus copiis, Hellesponto 
iuncto, Athone perfosso, maria ambulavisset terramque navigasset." 

80 18, 19 Aristot. Rhet. in 9, 10 eia-lv 8e kcu i^euSels avTidto-w;, 
olov kou 'EiTri)(apfjio<; iiroUl, 'toko, piv iv ttjvwv eywv rjv, toko. Se Trapa 
tt]voi<; (ydv.' Probably the author of the ir. Ipp,. is right in finding 
parody in the words of Epicharmus j so Norden Kunstprosa 1 25 
n. 2. Blass, however, maintains that there is a true antithesis in 

Tijvwv ti]voi<s, and that exception can only be taken to iywv 

iyi6v. — Epicharmus is, it may be added, very seldom mentioned in 
the late rhetorical writers. 
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80 26 Also quoted in Aristot. Rhet. 111 9, 9 ; the same passage 
of Homer has already been referred to in § 7. 

82 1 A late hand in P corrects tocrirtp into waira (i.e. <J<; irapd). 
At first sight we might expect a preposition ; but cp. p. 70 lines 1 
and 6, and p. 190 lines 24, 25. 

82 5, 6 The same illustration is used, without mention of its 

author, in Aristot. Rhet. in 9, 9. There, however, Qavdvra {wko- 

daiovra $ 211) is not given, though clearly needed in a sentence of 
this artificial kind. 

82 13, 14 The passage of Theopompus from which these words 
are taken has been preserved by Athenaeus (vi 260 f) and will be 
found in Midler F. H. G. 1 p. 320, the words themselves running 
there as follows : dOtv Sikcuo)? dv tis airrovs ofy iralpovt d\X' traipas 
VTriXafitY, o&Bi oTpaTiouTas a'AAu ^a/xaiTV7ra5 Trpoarj-yopfvo-tv. dvftpotjidvot 
yap T7]v <f>v(Ttv oi Tes dvSpoTropvot tov Tpdnov rjaav. The passage is also 
quoted by Norden Kunstprosa 1 pp. 122, 123. For Theopompus, 
see 7r. vij/. p. 242 and Dionys. Hal. Ep. ad Pomp. c. 6. In § 75 of 
the tt. (pp.. Theopompus is represented as a ' forcible-feeble ' or 
'feeble-forcible': cp. S§ 240, 247, 250. Dionysius, on the contrary, 
excites regret for the loss of his writings. 

82 16, 17 0v/xos yap Tt'xi'vs oi Selrai : on the principle that 'facit 
indignatio versus.' Cp. § 250 KaKore)(vowTt yap ioiKtv $id rrjv avraird- 
Soctii', p.a\\ov Si iraitpvTt, ovk dyavaKTovvri. 

82 19, 20 Schenkl suspects ok e8ei£a because written in the 
margin of P. But the addition seems to be made by the first hand ; 
and it is thoroughly characteristic (cp. ok <prjp.L § 120, <u? t<f>rjv 
§ 98 etc.). 

82 22, 23 The sentence quoted from Aristotle's lost treatise -n-epl 
&iKaio<rvvr)s closely resembles Lysias Eratosth. S 40 cVei KtXtvere avrbv 
a7roS<tfai, dirov too-ovtovs twv iroXtp-imv direKreivav daovs t<2v ttoXltiZv, fj 
vavs dirov TocravTas IXafiov, ocms airol irapi^oaav, rj irdXiv rjVTiva roiav- 
ttjv wpoatKrijcravTo, dlav tt/v ijp.tT€pav KaTtSovKwo-avro. 

84 5, 6 irvvtpyditv av has been suggested ; but it is doubtful 
whether any certain example of plur. verb with neut. plur. nominat. 
is found in n. ipp.. (cp. n. on i\ovin § 12). 

84 19 — 21 This quotation from Demosth. Aristocr. ^ 99 has a 
close parallel in Demosth. Androt. 7 (delivered in 355 n.c, three 
years earlier than the Aristocrates). 
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86 13 The reference to Archedemus, here and in § 35, is of 
such a nature as to suggest that the author of the tt. ip/x. may have 
drawn a good deal of his doctrine from him and may be acknowledging 
indebtedness to him in the passages where P gives a verb in the third 
person singular (e.g. § 186 Svo(id£ei, altered by Gale and subsequent 
editors to 6Vo/u,a£a>). The Stoic Archedemus of Tarsus probably lived 
about 130 B.C., and drew largely (it would seem) on Hermagoras, 
who was himself much indebted to Aristotle, Theophrastus and the 
Stoics. We owe our knowledge of Archedemus chiefly to Diog. 
Laert. (vn 40, 55, 68 etc.) and to Cic. Accident. 11 47, 143. Cp. 
G. Thiele Hermagoras p. 181 : " Dieser Archedemus ist mit Recht 
mit dem beruhmten Tarsenser Stoiker identificiert (Volkmann 47, 
Susemihl, Litteraturgesch. 86) und Diels hat denselben als Quelle fiir 
Demetrius Trepl kpfx.-qvtia<; angesetzt (Abhandl. der Berl. Ak. 1886 § 24)." 
The date of Archedemus is discussed by Brzoska in Pauly-Wissowa 
Real-Enc. 11 p. 440. 

86 22 See Syrianus, as quoted in the Introduction p. 61. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has well pointed out {Hermes xxxv 30) 
that the recognition by Philodemus of four 7rA.aV/xaTa (viz. dSpoV, 
uryyov, p-eya, yka<f>vpov) suggests caution in assigning to the it. epp,. 
a date subsequent to the birth of Christ simply on the ground of its 
classification of styles. Few would attempt to date a Greek Grammar 
(say) purely by the internal evidence afforded by its classification of 
the declensions. 

86 27 The nature of the fundamental difference between the 
'elevated' (or 'grand]), and the 'plain,' style is well indicated by 

Dionysius : Topyia<; p.ev ryv iroi-qTLK-qv €pp.rjveiav p-er^veyKev ets Ao'yovs 
77-oAitikow, ovk d^iiZv 6p.oLov roy prjropa tol<s iSiarrais civai' Aucrias Se 
tovi'clvtlov €7tolt]o~ € ' Tyjv yap (fiavepdv airaci kclI TtTpifXfxivqv Ae£iv 
i^rjXwcriv tyyirrra vo/jliI^oiv elvai tov 7reZcrcu tov ISlujttjv to kolvov rijs 
oi/o/xao-tas Kai depots (Dionys. Hal. de Imitat. 11 7). The same 
distinction is clearly marked in the same author's de Thucyd. c. 23 
01 jLiev ovv dpyaioi irdvv Kai a7r' avruHv jxovov yLVuxTKo/J-evoL tojv ovo/jLaTwv 
irolav TLvd \e£iv iTreTrj8evo~av, ovk e^a) o~vp.f3a\eiv, Trortpa ttjv Xirrjv xai 
aKocrprjTOv Kai fx.rjSiv e^ovaav TrepiTTOv, aXA.' atn-a rd ^prjo-L/xa Kai 
dvayKaia, rj Tr)\> TTOfjLTTLKrjv Kai d^iaifxaTiKrjV Kai iyKardaKevov Kai tovs 
«V<.#€tous 7t poo- eiA?7<£uIav koo"ju.ov? : and in Cic. Brut. 55, 201 ''oratorum 
bonorum (hos enim quaerimus) duo genera sunt, unum attenuate 
presseque, alteram sublate ampleque dicentium." — It may be added 
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here that Greek specimens of the various types of style will be found 
in Jebb's Attic Orators and Selections from tlie Attic Orators. 

88 7 — 13 The argument in § 37, as compared with Jj 36, seems 
to be this : the x a P aKT VP yka(f>vp6s and the \apaKrrjp Bwos are not 
mere subdivisions of the x a P- "'"X 1 '" 9 anc ^ tne X a P- /n«y«^<J""pfrvs 
respectively, since they have a separate existence and can be actually 
seen combined in one and the same author, e.g. Homer. 

88 18 AristOt. Rhet. Ill 8, 6 (txriv Be iraiavo^ Bvo flBr) avriKtifxtva 
dXX.rjX.oi<!, J>v to fiiv iv <ipxV app-orrei, wtrirep ko.1 xpuivrai' outos 8' 

i<TTiv ov up\<t fiiv rj p.a.Kpd, rekevTwcriv Be rpeis $ partial erepos 8' c£ 

evaiTiat, oJ ^pa\(iai upxoviTiv Tpcis, 77 Be p.a.Kpd Tekevraia. That the 
iranov is p.(yakonptirrj<i is not expressly stated by Aristotle, but it is 
implied in his rejection of the iambic rhythm on the ground that Bel 
(Ttp-voTYjTa. yevtadai. Kill ixo-Trjaai. For Theophrastus in this connexion, 
cp. ir. epp.. §41. 

88 27 'Primarily the infection came from the Soudan' might also 
be suggested as an English equivalent. But all such parallels are 
probably misleading. — For this extract from Thucydides, see Blass 
Att. Ber. 1 221, and cp. Sandys Orator of Cicero p. 229. 

88 29 to tc'Xos would usually be written in earlier Greek : cp. 
§ 163, Bia(j>tpovcrL Bi to ytkolov koll evxapi (for to e">\<ipi). — As illus- 
trating the effectiveness of long syllables at the beginning and at the 
end of a clause, cp. such quatrains in F. W. H. Myers' Saint Paul 
as that beginning " So even I, and with a heart more burning." 
(Some occasional illustrations from the poets may perhaps be allowed 
in accordance with the practice of the tt. (.pp.. itself, and with the 
precept of a modern writer who was certainly no lover of poetic 
prose : " If I were a professor of English, I would teach my men 
that prose writing is a kind of poetry," Jowett's Notes and Sayings.) 
Cp. also Isaiah liv 1, Jeremiah ix 1, Habakkuk ii 12, Nahum ii 9, 
St Matthew xii 28, Job xxxvii 16 (as quoted by Ruskin in Frondes 
Agrestes, ' Know'st thou the balancings of the clouds ? '). 

90 7 cra<^ai'i£o/xtt'faji' : late — -Strabo, ir. v\j/., Plutarch, etc. 

90 13 ff. Cp. Sandys Orator pp. 227, 228. 

90 17 The paeonic character of the composition in the Aristo- 
telian '\6rjva[u>v IIo\iTtia is noted by Blass All. Bereds. 111 2, 348. 

90 18 ttAAcus seems -- 'merely,' as in § 1 78 ; in 48, 289 it - 'in 
other cases ' or ' otherwise.' 
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90 22 Trapakajielv : for the infinitive, cp. p. 102 1. 22, p. 116 1. 2, 
p. 118 1. 13, p. 160 1. 27, p. 162 1. 24, p. 164 1. 6, p. 192 1. 23. 

90 28 The same example in § 117, where P has rjKwv (without 
variant) and no e'xct. 

90 29 The meaning seems to be that the succession of long 
syllables will suggest some kind of verse. Cp. Boswell's Life of 
Johnson (G. Birkbeck Hill's edition 11 51): "I have not been 
troubled for a long time with authors desiring my opinion of their 
works. I used once to be sadly plagued with a man who wrote 
verses, but who literally had no other notion of a verse but that it 
consisted of ten syllables. Lay your knife and your fork across your 
plate, was to him a verse : — 

Lay your knife and your fork across your plate. As he wrote a 
great number of verses, he sometimes by chance made good ones, 
though he did not know it." With the last clause of this extract, 
cp. p. 92 1. 2 -noXXoi yovv fiirpa iap,f3iKa. XaXovaw ovk eiSdres, though 
the persons there meant are free from all ambition and as innocent as 
M. Jourdain. — vtzzpttItttuv, in the metaphorical sense of 'exceed,' 
does not elsewhere occur earlier than the fourth century a.d. {nrep- 
£K7rt7n-€tv is, however, used by Plutarch in this sense. 

92 1, 2 Aristot. Poet. IV 14 /xaAicrra yap XtKTiKov t<Zv /x«TjO(ov to 
iap,fiii6v l<TTtv ' cryjfjitlov 8« tovtov ' TrXelara yap lafxfiela Xtyofxev ev rfj 
SiaXeKTw rfj 7rpos aXXijXovs, t^a/xcrpa 8e oAiyaKis /cat €K^8atVovT£S Trjs 
XtKTiKrjs app.ovia'i. Cp. also III 8, 4 ibid. 

92 8, 9 As showing P's variation in spelling, cp. p. 76 lines 23, 
24 ~ AXiKapvacrrjot; and d7ro8e£is. 

92 14 The variations between Thucydides' text and that given 
in the tt. epfj.. are noted in Hude's Thucyd. Hist. 1 p. 192. 

94 5 Cp. Tennyson Geraint and Enid, "All thro' the crash of 
the near cataract hears," or " Then at the dry harsh roar of the great 
horn" [Last Tournament). 

94 7 vwepfioXfi is suggested by Weil (after Walz). vTrep/3oX-rj, 
however, seems to be in the same construction as Svo-rjKoos: virepftoXr] 
8' i/jL<f>aLvov<Ta would certainly be doubtful Greek if it stood for y 8' 
VTrtpfioXr) ip.(f>aLvei. 

94 10 The rhetorician, from his point of view, tends to regard 
as deliberate much that is simply the instinctive expression of a 
writer's nature : cp. § 40. 
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94 14. Cp. such an ending as 'admittedly was' in English. 
Matthew Arnold, in his prose-writings, often arranges his sentences 
in an unusual and 'jolting' (but at the same time effective) order. 

94 18, 19 The author's memory has apparently deceived him if 
he means that these expressions are actually used by Thucydides. 

94 26, 27 olov atrdtvU may be a gloss. It will be noticed 

that *cal before olov is an editorial insertion. 

96 2, 3 For xara^co)!', see Classical Review xiv 221. 

96 5 P's accent (iyyvrepov) probably points to a corruption, and 
iyyvTipm should therefore be adopted, though in a later hand. 

96 7 Cf. the lines in Tennyson's Princess, beginning "Eight 
daughters of the plough." 

96 22 ff. For this and the following sections, cp. Gregor. Cor. 
(Walz, Rlut. Gr. vn 2, 1213). 

96 27 The author, here as often elsewhere, intends the single 
line to indicate the entire passage. — For a similar estimate of Homer's 
art, cp. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 16 ad fin., kcu TrapanXrjpw- 
fiaaiv £v<£an'ois 8iei\rj<j>(v ktA. 

98 2 vv. cp. Horn. //. xxm 405, 420, 431. — -rrpoTtpov. especially 
in Trporepov irpiv. 

98 4, 5 The passage in the Phaedrus 246 ff., which is ushered 
in by the words 6 fxtv or) /xe'yas iv ovpavw Zevs (words perhaps suggested 
by Soph. EL 174, as quoted in the Introduction p. 44 supra), is often 
referred to by ancient writers, e.g. Lucian Piscator c. 22, who did 
not always understand what has been aptly called its 'grand Miltonic 
pomp.' Here, and in the line from Homer, the Srj has been roughly 
rendered 'lo,' so as to give something of what seems to have been 
the effect of this o-whto-p.o<; upon the mind of the author of the 
tt. kpfi., whose words ttoAAcu ap-^ai seem to suggest a number of 
breaks in the sentences quoted: e.g. 'and He — behold! he is mighty 
Zeus in heaven,' and ' but when the time came that behold ! they 
reached the ford.' 

98 16 The remainder of the sentence (avrUa vw c0eA.eif JeVcu;) 
is left for the memory to supply. 

98 17 Praxiphanes : disciple of Theophrastus ; grammarian; 
author of a treatise -rrtpl iroi^fjulruiv. See W Christ Gritch. Li/t. 3 
p. 592, with the references there given. He is mentioned by 
Marcellinus {Life of Tliucyd., c. 29), and also by Philodemus. 
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98 1 8 Cf. the reiterated 0 in ' Locksley Hall' and the Ay me of 
' In Memoriam.' 

98 20 Gregorius Corinthius (Walz, vn 2, 12 13) gives lines 16 — 21 
in the following form : ft yovv rbv aviSfcrpov e^e'Xrjs (sic), crvvi^aipeo-uq 
(sic) kol to 7ra#09, KaOoXov yap, waTrep 6 Ylpa^LCpdirjS (prjaLV, Slvtl fjLVyfxwv 
■jrapeXajxfidvovTO ol tolovtol owSeo-p.01 Kat o-Teiay/xcoi', warrep to at at »cat 
to <j)tv <f>tv- tuvto 8e xat avros £7T€0"?7p.?;vaT0 eV to) - 

Kat i-u k' oSvpo/xeVota-tv e8u </>dos rjtXCoLO. 

e/x<f>ao-LV yap TLva o'lktov Kat TrdOow; eveSeL^aTO. It is not altogether 
clear whether the words avros <^7jo-t in the tt. ep/x., and Kat ovtos 
i-n-€o-r)p.TjvaTo in Greg. Cor., refer to Praxiphanes or to Homer; more 
probably to the former. Perhaps, as Mr Mathews suggests, there 
is a fanciful suggestion of KaiVw in Kat w. 

98 23, 24 7rpos oiSlv £77-05 : cp. Aristoph. Eccles. 750 ov yap w 
ipov tSpaSra Kat <tjetSa>A.iav | oiSev 7rpos €7ros ovtu>s dvorjTws (KfiaXw. 
'Apropos of nothing.' 7rpo? ovStv simply p. 98 lines 1 and 22, 
p. 168 1. 8. 

98 25 This line seems to be attributed to Sophocles by Aristot. 
Rhct. in 9, 4 ; cp. Roemer Aristot. Ars Rhet." p. xlix. 

98 29 Cp. D. G. Rossetti's refrains Sing Eden Bower! and 
Alas the hour in his 'Eden Bower'; and Shakespeare's burlesque line 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, in 'Twelfth Night.' 

100 4, 5 aV0u7ra/\A.ao-croj'Ta 8taTOTTop,eVa) : cp. Introd. p. 58 Supra, 

and J. H. Moulton's statement ('Grammatical Notes from the 
Papyri,' Classical Revic7i> xv 32) that cro- and tt in recently published 
papyri seem to defy any attempt to reduce them to rule. 

100 13 We might have expected dv, but cp. p. 72 1. 5, p. 98 1. n, 
p. 100 1. 29, p. 104 1. 19, p. 136 1. 17, p. 162 1. 10, p. 198 1. 10. 

100 13, 14 Cp. Aristot. Rhet. Ill 2, 3 davp.ao-Tal yap tlov olttovtcov 
elo-LV, r/Si Se to 6avp.ao~TOv Io~tlv : and tt. vij/. 35, 5 ei>7roptO"TOV piv 
aV#poj7rois to xpeid!§£<; rj kol dvayKalov, OavfiacTov 8' o/xcus del to irapd- 
8o£ov. The author of the it. v\\/. finds this principle illustrated in 
men's attitude to natural objects as well as to the arts of style. 

100 17 P has /xe'ya, not /ueyav : cp. P's reading on p. 84 1. 4. 

100 24 The same passage of the Iliad is quoted, and the secret 
of its effectiveness expounded, in Aristot. Rhet. m 12, 4: as also 
(after Demetrius) in Greg. Cor. (Walz Rhet. Gr. vn pp. 1189, 1190). 
Cp. in English: "Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, | Elaine, the lily 
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maid of Astolat" (the beginning of Tennyson's Lancelot and Elaine); 
and, in Greek, the repetition of the pronoun awos in the fragment 
of Aeschylus quoted at the end of the second book of Plato's 
Republic. 

100 25 Gregorius (I.e.) has : crytlov yap a7ra£ tov Niptois oio/xacr- 
8t\TO<> ir Tip 7-17? 7roiTyo-«DS ypafx/xaTL ovStv t)ttov rj 'A^iAAeoj? 778* 
'OSwratuK fxtp.vijp.t6a- /«utoi Kara tiros tKavTOiV (sic) \akovp.tVhiV o-^thov 

alria 8' i) tov o-xqp.aTo<; Swajxis. Gregorius thus confirms P's \akov- 
/xtrtur, as against the vulgate Kakovptvmv. Should not tKairrov be 
read in place of ti<do-Tu>v, and iv t<2 rrys irovqcrw; Spa'p-an in place of 
iv tw rij<; ttoii](t«i>s ypdnfiart, in this passage of Gregorius ? 

100 28 Cp. Gregor. Cor. (Walz, Rhet. Gr., vn 2, 11 90): ti 8' 
oitcus (LTTt, Ntpevs 6 'AyXatas vl6<s i£ Alavpvrj<; rpets i/rjus ijye, irapao-t- 
<Tiw77T]Ktvai ay Nipta Toy kuAAuttoi' tSo^ev wo-irtp yap iv Tat? io-TLarrtai 
ra o/Viya TroXXa SiaAu#€i'Ta 7ra>9 (^aiVcTai, ovtoj koV toi? Ao'yots iaTtv 
opa 8e 7rius to o-)(rjpa ipipr/craTO tt)v tov Trpoo-wirov titiStiav iwe'i yap 
TTpoo-ioTTOv ti virtKCLTo dp.op<j>La Koap.ovp.tvov, Sid tovto (cat Ti)v iirava- 
<f>opdv, rjTLS iarl o~)(fjp.a tov koWovs, irapeka^tv. 

102 9 p.tyaXttoTtpov /iSUov : cp. p. 118 lines 21, 22 and 

p. 128 1. 17. For instances, in earlier Greek, of comparatives and 
superlatives thus intensified, reference may be made to Kiihner 
Gramrnalik 2 11 pp. 25, 26. English examples (such as 'more braver' 
in the Tempest, and 'most unkindest' in Julius Caesar) will be found 
in Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar p. 22, where doubt is thrown 
on Ben Jonson's view that " this is a certain kind of English atticism, 
imitating the manner of the most ancientest and finest Grecians." 
Bottom, it is pointed out, speaks of " the more better assurance." 

102 10 Just as the insertion of 'and' would (quite apart from 
considerations of metre) make the following lines of Tennyson 
commonplace: "The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing" {Merlin 
and Vivien) ; " Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, and they 
shall run " (Locks/ey Hall) ; " That all the decks were dense with 
stately forms, | Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream " (Passing 
of Arthur). 

102 1 1 This section seems intended to show that the opposite 
practice to that advocated in § 60 may sometimes conduce to 
elevation : just as (S 63) both asyndeton and polysyndeton are 
effective, each in its place. The same passage of Thucydides is 
quoted by Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad A mm. c. 4: see D. If., p. 179. 
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Here (1. 14), as often elsewhere in the it. kpp.., the remainder of the 
quotation is implied ; the point is that iXenroipvxrjo-e tc kcu tt€<t6vto<; 
avrov €S tt]v Trapt^eipealav -q d<77ris irepieppvrj es TTjV Odkaacrav IS more 
impressive than iXtLTro^iv-^-qcri re koI eivecrev cis rrjv Trape^fipccriav kou 
airef3a\e ttjv ao-!rl§a es ttjv ddXawav. Kiihner (Grammatik 2 II pp. 
665 — 667) gives classical examples (which are more numerous than 
is usually supposed) of the genitive absolute used where the nominal., 
acc. or dat, of the participle in agreement might have stood. 
Probably this free use was due, at least in part, to a desire to avoid 
monotony of case-termination. The decline of the genit. abs. in 
N.T. Greek is illustrated by Jannaris {Historical Greek Grammar, 
p. 500), while Blass {Grammar of New Testament Greek pp. 251, 252) 
gives instances of its use, over-emphasizing perhaps the departure 
from classical usage. 

102 18 elpydaaTo : gnomic aorist. 

102 19, 20 These words are not found in Herodotus, in whom 

the nearest parallel is I 203 : kcu to. p,h> 7rpos rr]v icrireprjv (fjepovra T17S 
OaXdcrarj'; ravrrj^ 6 KauKCtcros TrapartLvei, eojv ovpiwv km. tt\t]0€l p.4yiaTOv 
ko.1 fxeyaOii vtp-qXoTarov. What the author clearly has in view is some 
such repetition as that of the word 'black' in Milton's // Penseroso: 
" O'erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue; | Black, but such as in 
esteem | Prince Memnon's sister might beseem." 

102 24 ot dpxouoi : cp. §S 15, 175, 244. The reference some- 
times seems to be to the writers (such as Hecataeus and Herodotus) 
earlier than the 'artistic prose' initiated by Gorgias ; at other times 
to the classical writers generally (the ' ancients,' as viewed from a 
later standpoint). 

102 25, 26 'ars celare artem'; a studied simplicity. 

104 12 Evios : the context makes it clear that Greek v cannot 
have been = English v, as has sometimes been supposed. We might, 
indeed, have expected the word to be given in the genitive or dative 
case and thus to consist of vowels from beginning to end; but the author 
probably ignores the case-mark which varies with the construction. — 
In English cp. faery in "faery elves" (Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk 1), 
and in "faery lands forlorn " (Keats, Ode to a Nightingale). 

104 23, 24 twv eirrd (f><i>v7]evTa>v : the writer of the tt. ipp.. is 
clearly much interested both in Egypt and in music, cp. §§ 158, 74, 
176. The number 'seven' would apply either to the Egyptian or to 
the Greek alphabet. For the seven vowels in Greek, cp. Dionysii 
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Thracis .Irs Grammatica p. 9 (ed Uhlig) : rovrmv (rwv ypa.fip.dTwv) 
<f>aim}tvTa p.«Y ecirir (Trrd- a i rj I o v w. tpini'-qtiTu 8t Acycrat, on <f>wvr)v 
a<p cuvtcop airortXd. 

104 2S The author pulls himself up (as in § 195, when speaking 
about the art of acting); but he has said enough perhaps to imply 
that he may have lived at Alexandria. 

104 p 171-01 occurs in 6, 30, 72, 97, 157, 201. In all these 
sections a following rj is either expressed or implied, — twv 8e pnxpuiv 
kwXwv in -i 6, «ruy(cpoi'iii'Tai Kal St<p#oyyoi Sltp^oyyois in § 72, and 

iroAAor? 8e Kat Trpoair\<x<T<Top.f.v in § 157. It does not seem to be 
used, as has sometimes been thought, in the sense of 'namely.' 

106 I So liustathius : to 8e 'Xaav avu) mOetTKe ttotl X6(f>ov' C7rai- 
V€irai \dptv tt;s <rvv6r)Kr]<;. tp.<paiVti yap ty)v 8vn~)(tptiav tov Trj% w6rjo-f<o<: 
(pyov ttj twv <p(DvrjtvT(DV i-rraXXrjXut., oY cov oyKovvraiv to ord/xa ovk 
(arai rpiytiv 6 Adyo?, aAA' OKvqpa. /JouVei o~vve£op:oiov'p.€vo<; Trj cpyajoYri 
tov ai'u) wOeiv 

Cp. Pope " When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, | 
The line too labours, and the words move slow" (Essay on Criticism). 
— Rapid movement, on the other hand, is well illustrated by the 
concluding line in this passage of the Odyssey : avTts IrrdTa ire'SovSe 
KvAiVStTo A.uas aVaiS^'s (Odyss. xi 598), which Sandys translates "Down- 
ward anon to the valley the boulder remorselessly bounded " (Cope's 
Rhetoric in 126).— Cp. D. H. p. 18. 

106 5 The example seems to be introduced abruptly, but cp. 
the note referring to p. 124 1. 25. 

106 13, 14 E.g. on u(\\io-o-6p.(vo% (for which in Eurip. El. 437 
and Aristoph. Frogs 1314, see Classical Review xv 344, and cp. the 
Delphic Hymn to Apollo and D. B. Monro's Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music pp. 132, 134). ptXio-pa = p.e\io-p.6<;, which is thus denned by 
Herodian (Epimcr. p. 180 Boiss.) : p.iXio-p.0% (io-rlv) orav tov airbv 
<f>66yyov TrXiovaKis rj 07ra£ Kara p-ovo-lkov ptXo<; p.tTa. Tiros ivdpOpov 
o-vXXafirjs TrpoXap.(3dv(op.tv. It is thus equivalent to a ' shake ' or 
'trill.' 

106 18 One of the comparatively few passages in which reference 

is made to Trpdypara or SiaVoia. 

106 23, 24 aVptiris itoulv t<5 irpdypuiTi : for the dative with 
airptirrjs, see the passages quoted in Stephanus s. v. 

K. 15 
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108 i The painter Nicias here in question seems to have been 
the contemporary of Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny. 

108 io Anastasius Gennadius suggests iroi-qp-drnw for Trot-qruv. 

108 12 The subjunctive with ei is retained in the text, since it 
has a parallel (ei yap <rvva<f>6fj ravra crvv&e.<Tp.oi<;) on p. 190 1. 23 of 
this treatise. The usage is very rare in Attic prose, but frequent in 
later writers such as Diodorus, Plutarch, and even Lucian. 

108 13 — 16 Compare and contrast Aristot. Rhet. in 2, 6 to 6"e 
Kvpwv koX ro OLKtiov kol p.€ra<j}opd p.o\a XPV 7 t / xa ^P 0 ? T V V T< ^ v 4"-^- < ** v 
Xoyo)v \e$LV. <rr]fjLet.ov o on rovroi% /xoVois irdvrts -^pwyrar Trdvrts yap 
fieracpopacs SiaAeyovrai xai toIs oiKeiois xai toIs Kupi'ois, ware ?)rjkov 
us av ev 71-0117 tis, earou t« $tvu<6v Kat Xavdaveiv ivSe\€raL Kat <ra<f>rjviti. 

108 17 For metaphors, see Aristot. Rhet. in cc. 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 
11 ; together with Cope's Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric pp. 286, 
374 — 379, and Yolkmann's Rhetorik der Griechen und Ro/ner 2 pp. 
417 — 421. Whenever a metaphor is either praised or condemned 
by a Greek critic on what seem to us insufficient grounds, we have 
to bear in mind that metaphors generally have lost much of their 
freshness through constant use : cp. Jebb's Selections from the Attic 
Orators" p. xvi and Cope's edition of Aristotle's Rhetoric vol. 111 
p. 46. 

108 20 Mre : we should expect /x-qSi. — iroppuOtv : cp. Aristot. 
Rhet. in 2, 12 and 111 3, 4. 

108 21 eoi/cei- : tlie singular verb is to be remarked, followed as 
it is dW-qkoi^ and three separate subjects. Giegorius Corinthius 
(Walz Rhet. Gr. VII 2, 1161) gives ioiKaaiv d\\ij\oi.s 6 crrpar-qybs Ka\ 
6 kv (i epi r'jrr]<; kol 6 tii'io^os. 

108 25 The form 1770s may point to a poetical quotation; but 
cp. Introduction p. 59 supra. 

108 26 As Cope (Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric p. 292) 
points out, Demetrius has in mind Aristot. Rhet. m 4 and Poet. c. 21 
and wishes to explain (in qualification of Aristotle's statements) that 
the reciprocity of metaphors is not uniform. 

108 28 An attempt has been made in P to change iroi^r^v into 
■jroirjrfj, so as to get the more obvious construction with itijy. 

110 1, 2 For the relation of metaphor and simile, see Cope's 
Introduction p. 290 and Volkmann's Rhetorik p. 418. 
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110 4 For Python, see W W. Goodwin's edition of the De 
Corona p. 100. 

110 5 Cp. 7T. V\p. XXXII 3 8l07T<p 6 fl€V 'ApiOTOrtA.^? KCU 6 0€O- 

<f>pa(TT<><; fitiXiyfiard </>a<ri ma t<2v dpaatiwv ttvai ravra fi€Ta.<popwv, to 
" oxTTTtpei ' <f>dvai kui 'oloid' «at 'tixPV tovtov tiirtLV tov TpoTrov' koi • d 
8«r irupaKti &}'i (VTtKu>T(i>t>v Ac£ai.' 7/ yap {i7roTi//?7<n5, <f>aaiv, larai tu 
ro\p.i] f )d. I»v /ictXiy/xura is here meant ' emollitiones,' while a little 
later d\t£i<f>dpfxaKa ('remedia') is used with reference to the ird8r). — 
The chapter on 'Simile and Metaphor' in Abbott and Seeley's English 
Lessons may be consulted with advantage. 

110 7, 8 For Plato's tendency to poetic diction, see Dionys. 
Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. c. 2 ; together with D. H. pp. 27 — 30 and 
Norden s Kunstprosa 1 pp. 104 ff. 

110 10 Cp. Aristot. Rhet. m 11, 1 — 4, where the same illus- 
trations are quoted. See also Volkmann, Rhetorik, p. 419. 

110 \2 to £7rt toC /Jc'Xovs, sub. iiprj/xtvov. cp. p. 200 1. 8, p. 130 
1. 17 p. 142 1. 12, p. 132 1. 6. 

110 15 Compare in English such personifications as "Where the 
wind's feet shine along the sea " (Swinburne, Poems and Ballads) ; 
'■ And Autumn laying here and there ] A fiery finger on the leaves " 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam). 

110 19 y-n-tp: an Ionic form, frequent in Homer and Herodotus; 
absent from Attic prose, except once in Aristotle ; occurs in late 
prose, Polybius, Arrian etc. Also found in § 12. 

110 20 Cp. "Air shudders with shrill spears crossing, and 
hurtling of wheels that roar" (Swinburne, Erechtheus); or the 
different vet parallel metaphor, " Dash'd on every rocky square | 
Their surging charges foam'd themselves away" (Tennyson, Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Welling/on). 

110 28 A familiar instance in English is: "While England's 
fate, ! Like a clipped guinea, trembles in the scale " (Sheridan, The 
Critic, 11 2, 306). 

112 1 —4 Criticism and defence alike seem laboured, the 
repetition of the verb -rix^v being especially clumsy. Would the 
critic in the same way have attacked Swinburne s " And heaven rang 
round her as she came j Like smitten cymbals" (Jlalanta in Calydon)} 
The third chapter in Aristotle's Rhetoric Book m reminds us how 
different the ancient point of view was from the modern. — This 
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passage of the tt. kpfx. is reproduced, with certain variations, by 
Gregor. Cor. (Walz, Rhet. Gr. vn 2, 1161). 

112 7 Cp. Volkmann Rhetorik der Gr. it. Romer" p. 421. 

112 8 Mr Dakyns ( Works of Xenophon 1 107) refers to Gold- 
smith (Essay XVI, on ' Metaphor '), who translates " part of the 
phalanx fluctuated on the march." 

112 16 An interesting question arises as to which Theognis 
is here meant. Bergk proposed ©eoSe/cr^s or ©eo'Swpos in place of 
©c'oyjis. He thought that the metaphor in question could not 
have been used by Theognis of Megara. My friend and former 
pupil Mr T. Hudson Williams, who has made a special study 
of the remains of Theognis, writes as follows : " It seems quite 
impossible to father the expression <£o'p/xiyya a\op8ov on Theognis 
of Megara, as his style is so simple and straightforward. The 
only words in the collection bearing his name that might be com- 
pared with <f>6pfj.iy£ a^opSos are ayy«A.os a<fi8oyyo<; (of a beacon- 
light) 1. 549. If the reading ©eoyvis is correct, we are compelled to 
assign the words to Theognis Tragicus. Although it seems natural 
to regard the Megarian as the Theognis 'par excellence '— the 
Theognis ' without an epithet,' he is by no means always mentioned 
without a distinguishing expression such as Meyapeus (Xen. in Stob. 
Serm. 88), or ®e.oyvis 6 Trocqa-as ras VTTO0rjKa<; (Schol. Thucyd. 11 43). 
Aristophanes always refers to the Athenian simply as Theognis (<3 
©eoyvi Ach. 11, ©eoyvts Ach. 140, 6 ©eoym Thesm. 170). Possibly 
some of the poems of the Athenian were falsely attributed to the 
Megarian. Suidas says of Theognis of Megara typaxpev iXeyeiav eZs 
Tovi croi^ei'Ta? rwv SupaKocriW eV rfj TroXiopKia, a statement which has 
puzzled all critics and commentators. Sitzler (Theog. Reliq. p. 52) 
proposes to read eis toij? (jinQf.vTa.% iv T-fj iroXiopKia t<j)v ^vpaKovawv, 
and refers the words to an elegy composed by Theognis of Athens 
on the survivors of the Sicilian Expedition." Nauck (Tragic. Graec. 
Fragm. p. 769) also attributes the phrase to Theognis Tragicus, 
printing it as his one surviving fragment. The weight of authority is, 
thus, against Theognis of Megara. On the other side, however, 
should be set the parallel adduced by Mr Williams, together with 
the fact that, immediately afcer his death, Theognis Tragicus had 
probably dropped again into that obscurity from which he was lifted 
by the genius of Aristophanes, as whose butt he became momentarily 
famous. — No light is thrown on the authorship of the words by 
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AristOt. Rhet. HI II, II oTov rj do~irl<! <t>ap.ii> tori <j>id\r) "Apeus, Kai 
roiuv <f>6pniy$ J^opSo?. If the author of the ir. ipp.. has borrowed his 
illustration of the ' stringless lyre ' directly from the Rhetoric, he 
must have added the name of the writer on his own account. 

112 1 1), 20 Cp. QI Ka06\ov yap ravrr/v (rrjv avvijOftav) Ktivova 
iroiov/iai 7ra'o->;s oco/Aacrtas, and Horace, Ars Poet., 71, 72. 

112 22 \(vki}y t( <f>wi'rjv : a voice clear in iim/>re (Neil's Knights 
of Aristophanes p. 167), opposed to </>tuu as in Latin vox Candida is 
opposed to t oxjusca, Quintil. xi 3, 15, Cic JV. D. 11 146. 

112 29 Sandys {Orator of Cicero, p. 93) : "When we apply the 
term 'eve' to the bud or shoot of a plant or tuber, we use a true 
metaphor which has its parallel in the Lat. oculus ('oculus gemnians' 
Col. 4, 24, 16), and the Greek <5</>0uA./aos (6 rrys dp-n-tkov <5<p0aA/xds, 
Demetr. de eloc. § &7)-" The ir. ipp.. may here have Theophrastus 
in mind. 

114 2 KTti'cs : the parts of the body to which this word may 
apply are as various as the ribs, the pudenda (cp. Lat. pectcn), the 
fingers, the incisors. 

114 15 Cp. § 220 kui irtpl evapycias pxv tus iv tvtto) elTrelv Toaavra. 

114 16 ff. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. in 3, 3 ol 8' dvdpwn-oi reus 8i7rAots 

XptinTcu, orav dvwvvp.ov fj Kai 6 Aoyos tv(rvvdiTO<i, olov to \povoTpif3tlv 
aXK ar ttoAv, 7TuvtiuS ttoltjtikov. 

114 25 o-iToirop.TTLav : cp. Demosth. de Cor. ^241 Kai t;;s ano- 
iro/x7ri'a9 Tvy? twv 'EXAt/hoi' Kvpios, and §301 ibid. 

114 29 The 'word' in question is not a noun (ovaypos), as has 
been usually supposed, but a verb. The passage in Xen. Anab. 1 
5, 2 runs : Kai ol p.iv 0V01, €tt(l tis Siojkoi, TrpoSpap.6vTt<s <eo~rao~av ttoXv 
yap tiLv i—Trojf Irpe^ov &<xttov koX rra\iv tirei Tr\r]o-ia£oitv ol lttttoi 
tovtoi' <Vot'ori\ Kai oi'k yv Aa/Jeiv, ei pr] SiaoTurres ot I7r7reis 6i]pw€V 
6iao€ 1 01 [rots nr7rois]. 

114 31 There seems no construction for wo'/ian, unless we 
substitute some such word as or/Awf for olov. 

116 } Spengel suggests (though he does not print in his text) 
S«I ttoXAi'i riBtvai. But (1) the author is thinking of double com- 
pounds, such as TrpniTTTfpiofuXto-dai, of which there are so many in 
the 7t. Z\}/. and comparatively few in the ir. ipp. (though ptTaavvrib-qpi, 
v7ro*aTao-K€vd£u>, avdviruWdvaw, o-vi>(£alpw occur) ; (2) the infinitive 
for imperative is rather a favourite idiom with him. 
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116 5 It has been suggested that bpltpvrai is a passive verb, 
and to. Se TreTroi7]fjLtva ovo/xara the subject to it. But elsewhere (§§ 9, 
11, 34, 106, 114, 173) opi^ojxai in the sense of 'define' is middle; 
and no certain instance of plural verb with neuter plural nominative 
is found in the treatise. The subject to 7rot€t (1. 7), \eyei (I. 9) and 
eoiKev (1. 11), seems to be Homer, and the construction in 1. 8 to be 
Sia to (to. ofo/xara) olov i//o<£ois ioiKfvai. [In § 1 and § 35 the active 
bplt,eiv means 'to limit.' Cp. opoi in § 1 with opos in § 34.] 

116 7 The repetition of fidkicrra in the following line may point 
to some corruption. 

116 8. E.g. such lines of Homer as that quoted from 77. xxm 
in § 219, or Tennyson's "The sound of many a heavily-galloping 
hoof" (Geraint and Enid). 

116 15 <tkv8l((lv. Amnion (Bursian's Jahresbericht, 1900: p. 207) 
suggests ijlvctl^iv, comparing Dionys. Halic. De Antiq. Orat. prooem. 
c. 1. — In English, cp. Byron's Don Juan, canto vii, st. 15, 16, 17. 

116 15, 16 tos Sd£ei. The grammatical point is well dis- 
cussed by Dahl in his dissertation 'Demetrius 7repi ip/xr/vfLa^,' p. 31. 
— There is apparently no authority in late Greek for p-era£v with the 
dative, as given here by P 

116 20 The word o-Ka^tVr/s occurs elsewhere (as far as our 
evidence goes) only in Strabo, Geograph. xvn 817, fxiKpbv 8 vwip 
rrjs EAe^ai'Tii'ijs icrriv o /zixpos KarapaKTrji, i<f> a> kcu Otav tivol o'l 
o-/«x</htcu toIs yye/xoaiv £7ri8ei«vDi'Tai. Possibly the author of the 
7r. eppL., who is specially interested in Egypt, has this passage in 
mind. Here he seems to be complimentary ; in other passages 
(§§115, 121, 126, 187, 188, 236, 237, 238, 239) tis usually introduces 
an offending author, — mostly some schoolman occupied with scho- 
lastic futilities. 

116 22 /xoVos and civtos are found combined in tt. v\j/. xxxv 4 
Kdi TroTa.fj.ow; iviore tov yrjyevovs eKeivov kcu avrov llovov irpo^eovaiv 
7ri>po9, 'that pure and unmixed subterranean fire.' Here the words 
mean one who lives ' all alone,' an eremite, a recluse. There is no 
independent authority for the existence of a^TiV^s in Aristotle, though 
/xovwrr)*; is found in Eth. Nic. 1 7 etc. Cp. § 144. 

116 23 The verb eXekl^eiv occurs in Xen. Anab. 1 8, 18 a>s Sk 
Tropivop.ivwv i$€KVfi.aive Tt r!}<5 </>aAayyos (cp. tt. kpfj.. § 84), to v7roA.et7TO- 
licvov yjp^aro Spo/xio Oeiv Kai u/xa e<f>6ey£avTO TrdvTv; olov T<3 'EvvaXiu} 
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<A.<At£oi>(T<, Kai jruiTes Si t#coi' : and A nab. V 2, 14 irrd 8' (.irmdvirrav 
xaX 1) <raA.7rty£ i<f>6tyi<iTO, tlfia Tf T<3 'EvuaA.iu> rjkt\t£av Kai 16 tw 8(10/111 
o! on-AiTai, kt\. 

118 i Abrupt transition to dW-qyopla. The same example is 
used to illustrate SitioT-q<i in £ 243. 

118 3 Possibly ^a^a^tv should be read : see Liddell and Scott, 

s.v. 

118 6 avyKaXvuixart : a late word, — LXX, etc. 

118 1 1 The suggestion eV dSuru> (for P's iv alrw) made by a 
later hand in the margin of P is distinctly interesting. 

118 16 This line is given in Aristot. Poet, xxn 2, and in 
Aristot. Rhet. in 2, 12, where the notes of ( ope and Sandys should 
be consulted, the second line ourtu o-vyKoWws a><rrc (nWt//.a iroalv 
being preserved by Athenaeus (x 452). — Perhaps as a modern 
specimen of 'allegory' might be quoted I). G. Rossetti's lines in The 
House of Life (Sonnet xlv) : " Because our talk was of the cloud- 
control I And moon-track of the journeying face of Kate," i.e. We 
talked of the uncertainty of human destinies. — For Cleobulina, see 
Bergk P. L. G.* 11 p. 62, and Bursian's Jahresber. xxvm 1 p. 86. 
The line is inferred to be by Cleobulina from a reference to it in 
Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. c. 10. 

118 23 In the tt. kpp.. the preposition eV is occasionally used 
with something of an instrumental force, as in the Greek Testament : 
cp. p. 66 1. 9, p. 178 1. 9, p. 148 1. 17 

118 24 Xen. Anab. I 8, 20 tu 8' dpp.ara i^iptro rd fiev 81' avriHv 
T<Zv 7roAt/xttt)V, to. 8« Kai 8td twv 'EWrjvoiv Ktvd rjvi6)((i>v. 

120 3 avfxfie(3\r)Tai : for the tense, cp. p. 86 lines 4 and 6. 
The perfect has almost a 'gnomic' force in these passages. 

120 6 Cp. " it strikes | On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and 
cracks, and splits" (Tennyson, Princess), or "Grate on their scrannel 
pipes of wretched straw" (Milton, Lycidas). — The quotation from the 
Iliad is elliptical, as often. In full the passage runs: Aias 8' 6 
aXkv i<f> *E>KTopi )(aX.Kr>Kopva"Jjj | ter' UKOfTicrcrou. 

120 16 Bergk, who claims the fragment for Sappho, reads: 
Xa/iai 8' i-rrnropcfrvpti dvOos. But this involves the shortening of 
the v. 

120 20 — 26 Some lines are omitted in this passage as quoted 
by Demetrius. With the last line, cp. William Morris, Story of Sigurd 
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the Volsung, Book n : " Therewith was the Wrath of Sigurd laid soft 
in a golden sheath | And the peace-strings knit around it ; for that 
blade was fain of death ; [ And 'tis ill to show such edges to the 
broad blue light of day, | Or to let the hall-glare light them, if ye 
list not play the play." 

122 2 The word ' band ' rather than ' stripe ' has been chosen in 
the Translation, so as not in any way to beg the difficult question 
referred to in the Introduction p. 54 supra. The immediate context 
may well suggest that some domestic decoration is intended, — a 
carpet, or a band of purple paint or encaustic. On the other hand, 
the laticlave is clearly meant by tw nXdru rrjs irop^vpai; in Lucian's 
JDeniOtiax C. 4 I ISwv Se Tiva riliv evnapv<$>(DV eiri to> ttXixtu tt/s Trop^>vpa% 
p.eya <$>povovvra. And in the use of 0-rjp.tiov on p. 122 1. 3 there may 
be a direct reference to the fact that ar)p.eiov was used for 'clavus' 
and 17 irXaTvcryixos (sc. iaOjjs) for ' tunica laticlavia.' 

122 13 This is not a final line in Homer (//. xn 113), but the 

first of three consecutive lines: vrjTTLO<;, ovS" ap' e/xeWe Kams vnb /ojpas 
aAv£as (not aA.uf£iv) | tmrotcnv kol oyeafyiv ayaAAd/xeios Trapa vrjdHv | atf/ 
aTroi>ocrT7]creiv Trpori IXiov TjvefjLoeacrav. 

124 3 irapa.Ke.LTai : defects of qualities : 'adfinia vitia sunt' Cp. 
"finitima et propinqua vitia" (ad Herenn. iv c. 10). — Perhaps that 
part of the study of style which is negative — which teaches us what 
to avoid — is even more useful than the positive, — that which teaches 
us what to admire. 

124 7 yciTi'iwTos : the it. kpp.. shares this use of yeirj/iav with 
Aristotle, ko! oAtos 8« to rip.iov dyeiv €ts to KaAoV, €7rei7rep ye So«et 
yeirvidv (Rhet. I 9, 30). 

124 11 For Sophocles in his less inspired moments, cp. tt. v\p. 
p. 241. The authorities who ascribe this line to him are mentioned 
in Nauck 2 p. 265. The fault here censured is of the same order as 
Wordsworth's "prominent feature like an eagles beak" (of the 
human nose), or Milton's " with hatefullest disrelish writhed their 
jaws." It is a fault to which the heightened style is always liable, 
even when it does not actually fall into it: cp. Tennyson's description 
of a fish-basket in EnocJi Arden, or of a game-pie in Audley Court. 
For a burlesque of this style, see Rejected Addresses, where Doctor 
Johnson's Ghost is made to describe a door with knocker and bell 
as "a ligneous barricado, decorated with frappant and tintinnabulant 
appendages." The parody here is not much more extreme than Dr 
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Johnson's own change of " when we were taken upstairs, a dirty 
fellow bounced out of the bed on which one of us was to lie " into 
" out of one of the beds on which we were to repose, started up at 
our entrance a man as black as a Cyclops from the forge " (ihe first 
sentence in a private letter, the second — relating the same incident — 
in the Journey to the Hebrides ; the example is given by Lord 
Macaulay). 

124 17 kiOoftokovvTos : late, — LXX, N. T., Plutarch, etc. 

124 21 The reference is to Aristot. Rhet. in 3, 1 to. Se if/v^pa 
cv TtTTapai yiyvtrai Kara, tt]v \t£iv, iv t« tois SittAois ovofiaaiu, olov 
Avk6<I>pu)v kt\. The four points mentioned by Aristotle are, in order: 
(1) compound words, (2) obscure words, (3) 'epithets,' (4) metaphors. 
There is clearly a gap in our text of the tt. epp.. 

124 22 Alcidamas : mentioned also in § 12. See Aristot. Rhet. 
in 3; Brzoska's article in Pauly-Wissowa 1 pp. 1533 — 1539; D.H. 
p. 41. 

124 24 For the insertion of el, cp. p. 102 1. 10. 

124 25 It does not seem necessary to insert olov after {j/v\p6v : 
cp. p. 162 1. 20, p. 180 1. 15, p. 106 1. 5. 

124 26 Possibly the author of this conceit may be Gorgias, to 
whom the words "^Xwpa kol tvai/xa ra TrpdyfjLaTa" are attributed in 
Aristot. Rhet. in 3, 4. 

126 1 Cp. p. 90 1. 28 supra. In English, cp. Pope's satirical 
line " And ten low words oft creep in one dull line " (Essay on 
Criticism). On the other hand, a succession of long syllables has a 
fine effect in Swinburne's " All thy whole life's love, thine heart's 
whole " (Songs before Sunrise). 

126 4 Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 111 8, 3 810 pvdpov 8«i t\a-v rov \6yov, 
ptrpov 8e pi)- Troirjpa yap torat. pvOpbv 8e prj a.Kpt/3t5s' tovto 8c eorai 
iav pt\pt rov 7j. For examples of the neglect of this principle in 
English prose, see Abbott and Seeley's English Lessons pp. 94 ff., or 
Ruskin's Erondes Agrestes § 60 and certain passages in Blackmore's 
Lorna Doone. In Latin, cp. "Urbem Romam a principio reges 
habuere," Tac. Anna/, init. 

126 10 The analogy between imposture and frigidity is certainly 
good. But it must be remembered that such elaborate language is 
often half-playfully used by modern writers: e.g. by Tennyson in the 
passage of Audley Court referred to in the note on p. 124 1. n, or 
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when he describes ladies' angular handwriting as "such a hand as when 
a field of corn j Bows all its ears before the roaring East." Cp. § 120. 
Charles Lamb is fond of such mock-heroics and quaint elegances. 

126 11 For this, as well as other proverbs, see end of Notes. 

126 14 Gorgias and Isocrates may be specially meant. The 
marginal note in P {cnq^uuxjai ottojs eVcuTuos <f>rja-l t<2v aAAajy) probably 
refers to our author's dissent from the doctrine of the Isocratic 
school. 

126 16 For Polycrates, see Jebb Att. Or. 11 pp. 94 — 96 and 
p. 103 n. 2, and Spengel Art. Script, pp. 76, 77. 

126 17 E. Alaass {Hermes xxn 576) would supply ©cpo-tV^r, or 
some such name. 

126 29 Cp. Pope (in mock-heroic style): "To where Fleet-ditch 
with disemboguing streams | Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to 
Thames " (Du/iciad, Book 11). — The Nile and the Danube are men- 
tioned together in tt. xnp. xxxv 4. 

128 4 For the inserted rj cp. p. 128 1. 11 */ xal oti ktX. 

128 6 aKovo-drjvai : the active would be more usual, e.g. Eurip. 
J/ed. 316 A. eye is dxoScrat fj.aX.0aKd. But as Kuhner (Gramm. d. gr. 
Sprache' 1 11 5S5) remarks, the active and the passive are found side 
by side even in writers of the classical period, e.g. Isocr. 12, 156 
TTOiYjaofxaL TYjV dp^-qv twv Xt^Orja o fj.lv (dv aKOvaai piv laws tutlv drjSrj, 
prjdrjvaL 8' ovk a(TVjj.<^opov. — oSor dvoiyvvvat (1. 7) = viam Clpertre. 

128 24 The meaning is that the last of the three varieties, that 
specified (etp^/xeVv;) as 'impossible' (1. 20), is the one which specially 
bears that name. — e'^aipe'rcos = kwt i£,oyj}v, par excellence : late, — Philo, 
Plutarch, etc. 

128 27 KWfj.wSoTroLOL : specifically Attic word. See Classical 
Review xiv 211 (article by H. Richards on the use of rpayo)3os 
and kcd/xcoSos). 

128 29 As Hammer has pointed out, the mannered inversion 
tiZv Ilepcrcui' Trjs airXr]CTTLa<; is characteristic of the tt. epfj.. (and, it may 
be added, of the it. v\p. as well) : cp. p. 78 1. 10, p. 96 1. 24, p. 106 1. 2, 
p. 116 1. 4, p. 124 1. 5, p. 126 1. 19, p. 164 1. 18. Here the order is 
the more awkward that a preposition governing the genitive is used : 
contrast p. 146 1. 19 e7Tt ttJs a7r\r)<TTta<; Ttoi' Ilepcrw. 

130 3 The fragments of Sophron have been collected by Kaibel 
Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta pp. 152 — 181, and by Botzon in his 
Sophroneorum Mimorum Reliquiae. Norden (Kunstprosa 1 pp. 46 — 48) 
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gives some account of Sophron's rhythmical prose, and comments 
on this revival of interest in it during the 1st century a.u. (the period 
to which he assigns the ir. ipi*.), when composition with a strongly 
marked rhythm was much affected by the Greek rhetoricians. Suidas 
says : "StUuftpw SupaKOwrios, ' AyadoxXiovs Kai Aap^rao-uAAi'Sos - rots hk 
Xporois ?}r xara atp^r/v Kai EipiTriSjjr, Kai eypai^t pi/Aovs av&peiovs Kai 
fii/xovs yvraiKfious - fieri 8e KaTaAoyaS^v, SiaAeKTip Awpi'Si. Kai <f>a<rl 
IIAaTujra Tor 4>t\6o~o<f>ov aei avTois ivrvy^aivtiv, 10? Kai KaOivStLv iir' 
avT<Zi- i<rO' ot€, viz. " Sophron of Syracuse, the son of Agathocles and 
Damnasyllis, was contemporary with Xerxes and Euripides and wrote 
mimes for men and mimes for women; they are in prose and in the 
Doric dialect. It is said that the philosopher Plato was always 
reading them, — in fact, that he sometimes slept with them under his 
pillow."' In this passage, the mention of Xerxes seems to point to 
confusion between Epicharmus and Sophron, whose date may be 
inferred from the fact that his son Xenarchus lived under the tyrant 
Dionysius. By plp.01 aVSpeioi are meant such subjects as the reporres, 
'AAiels, 'AyyeAos, etc.); by ixi/jlul ywaiKeloi such as the 'IcrOp-id^ovaai, 
Uei'6(pa, etc. In the Poetics 1 7 Aristotle says : ovSer yap aV lyoip-tv 
6vop.d<rai kou or tovs Sax^povos Kai Herap^ou /Aip-ous Kai tovs 2(UKpaTi«ovs 
Aoyovs, ov&e ft tis Sia Tpifxerpuyv */ eAeyeicur rj t<Zv aAAcor Ttvcor TaJr 
toiovtwv woioIto tt]v /xifjirjcT ir (cp. S. H. Butcher's edition, pp. 142, 143). 
The following sections of the tt. cpp.. refer to Sophron : $ 128, 147, 
I 5 1 ' x 53' I 5^ ) 162 (in § 156 his fufioi are called Spd/tara). Cp. 
L. Hirzel Der Dialog 1 20 ff. 

130 16 For the humour of Lysias, see Jebb's Attic Orators 1 
pp. 184, 185, 194, and Blass Att. Bereds. 1 pp. 398, 632. Blass 
Griech. Bereds. p. 51 may also be consulted, especially with regard 
to Maslovius' (Maslow's) proposed substitution of 'Apioro^arovs for 
'Apio-Tore'Aovs in this passage : as he points out, prose-writers (not 
poets) are here in question. 

130 17 Cp. such English examples as: "Like a man made after 
supper of a cheese-paring : when a' was naked, he was, for all the 
world, like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife," Second Part of King Henry IV, Act m Sc. 2. 

132 6 ovv (if the reading is right) must mean denique. 

132 7, 8 Horn. Odyss. IX 369 Ovtiv e'yui Trvfiarov e8op,at p:tra 
ots trapoitri, | tovs 8* aAAous Trpocrdw to 84 tol £tivrj'iov tarai. — It 
should be noticed that P gives £tvtiov, both here and in S 152. 
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132 13 Xen. Anab. VI I, 13 evravOa Kporos rjv 71-oA.ik, Kal 
ol IIa</>Aayov£S r/povro el Kal yvvaiKes crvvepd^ovro avrols' 01 6' lAcyov 
ort aurat /ecu at rpe^/dpevai elev /SacrtXca €K rov crrpaTOTreSoi'. 

134 7 The literal translation probably is ' in the writings of 
Xenophon' : cp. p. 152 1. 5, p. 80 1. 18, p. 94 1. 28. It has, indeed, 
been maintained that in later Greek 7rapa c. dat. is = £>7ro c. genit. ; 
but usually, if not always, the local sense will be found to be 
prominent, e.g. Dionys. Hal. de Tluicyd. c. 23 ov6' al <Wcru>£op.eKzi 
7rapa Traatv, oj? Kfiraii' ovcrai twv aVSpioi', iricrrevovTaL : id. lb. C. 39 
tovto 8e ofxoLOv tori T<5 Xiyeiv otl Trapa tois Tvpdvuoi<s ov /xurovt'Tai 
rvpavvoL. 

134 9 More than one example of this kind of pleasantry will be 
found in the opening scene of the Merchant of Venice. 

134 13 Finckh would expunge wa-u-ep «ai in 1. 13 and Zairep in 
1. 14, and substitute wtnrep for wo-n-epel in 1. 15. 

134 18 Possibly P's 7rapuSetfo/xai should be preserved, as another 
instance of that curious love of variety which gives i-n-aLvea-op-eBa in 
§ 292 but eiraive<Jop.ev in £ 295, 7repi KaKO^Xtas in § 189 but Trepi ri]V 

\e£iv in § 188. 

134 26 Xen. Anab. Ill I, 31 dXXd tovtu) ye ovre Trjs Boium'as 
npocn'/Kei ot'Ser ovre tj/s 'E/WaSos — ui"ra7ra<xir, ewel eyu> airov eioov 
wcnrep i\v&6v dp.<f>urepa ra cotu TeTpvir-q/xevow Kal et\€v ourtos. 

136 4 Weil says that he would rather see the shield of the sleep- 
ing Amazon under her head than on her head ("ich sahe den Schild 
der schlafenden Amazone lieber unter ihrem Kopfe iwb rrj Ke(f>a\f) 
als auf ihrem Kopfe eVi tt} K£<£aAf/,'' JYeue Ja/irb. fur Philol. und 
Pa dag. 1. win 705); and so he would read v-wd. But the alternatives 
are not fully grouped ; and the fact is overlooked that a shield might 
be an uncomfortable pillow even for an Amazon. In late as in early 
Greek tVt with the dative may mean simply beside, as in Homer's al 
Se vepovrai | Trap Ko'puKOS TeTpy «Vt re Kpijvij ApeOovui] (Odj'SS. XIII 
407), or oi 8' ayopus dydpevov eVi Ilpia/xoto dvpycn | irdiTes Ofxrjyepees, 
rjph' veoi t}81 yipovres, where it is certainly not implied that the old 
men and the young were seated on the doors. — In § 138 and § 137 
the author shows a clear perception of the fact that style owes as 
much to what is left unsaid as to what is said, — that a pointed 
brevity is most effective. 

136 13 Or "the exemption of his territory from further pillage," 
as Mr Dakyns more neatly renders it in his Translation of 
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Xenophon s Works. The full sentence in Xen. Anal>. 1 2, 27 is: 
fttra 8i ravra (Vti avvtytvovTo aA.Aj7A.01s, SueVyecris fiev tSaiKt Kvpui 
Xprjixara rroAAa tU rijv cnpariav, Kvpos 8i tKeiVw Sujpa a vo/ii^rai napa 
f3a<ri\ii Ti/xia, i7riroi' xpuo-o^aAivoi' Kai (TTpewTov \pvcrovv teal \j/t\ia Kal 
aKtvaKr/v \pvaovv Kal <rro\rjv HeptrtKrjv, Kal rr/u y(wpav fxrjKeri 8iap7ra- 
£ta9ai, ra. 8i rjpTracrp.iva aVSpdVoSa, r/v irov ivrvyyavuimv, a7roAa/j./3aVeti/. 

136 23 Cp. the repetition of 'till I die' in Tennyson's Maud, 
or of 'the love of in the Dedication of his Idylls, or of 'all made of 
in As You Like It v 2. 

136 24 The fragments of Sappho quoted in the it. tpp.. are for 
the most part given in an abbreviated or allusive form and without 
much regard to verse-arrangement. Perhaps, therefore, it is better 
to let them remain imbedded in the text, rather than attempt to 
arrange them metrically. For the present fragment, see H. Weir 
Smyth Greek J/elic Poets p. 35 and H. T. Wharton Sappho p. 145. 

138 3 Scuot^tos. Spengel suggests SeiKrnira. But cp. p. 132 
1. 1 2 p. 180 1. 21. 

138 4 tVt^aptVajs : in support of his emendation, Finckh com- 
pares p. 130 1. 9. 

138 6 For this passage, see H. Weir Smyth Greek Melic Poets 
pp. 34, 249, 250; and H. T. Wharton's Sappho pp. 136 — 138. 

138 12 See H. Weir Smyth op. cit. pp. 20, 220, 221, with the 
reference there given to Hesiod Op. et D. 582 ff. 

140 1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff {Hermes xxxiv p. 629) takes 
the reference to be to the <3tos, or long-eared owl, and quotes 
Aristot. Hist. An. VIII 597 b 23 tori 8t Ko/SaXoi Kal /u/atitt/s Kal 
dvTopxovixevos aA.tcr/<€Tai. Weil suggests Ka/c Ko\aKo<> ('and of flatterers 
bred '), but the plural to. p.r) o-wrjdr) ovo^ara seems to favour 
Wilamowitz' emendation. Cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 42 ff. for KopaKos 
converted into koAokos by the lisping Alcibiades. 

140 7 Cp. H. T Wharton's Sappho pp. 131, 132. 

140 10 6 Xafiirporepo^ : it has been suggested that 7779 (rt\rjvr)<: 
should be supplied. Spengel, however, proposes AaAurpdraTos, just as 
on p. 76 1. 17 he proposes fiiKporaraL for /juKportpai. See, however, 
for the confusion of the comparative and superlative in later Greek, 
J. H. Moulton 'Grammatical Notes from the Papyri' (Classical Revunv 
xiv 439), and cp. Blass New Test. Grammar (H. St J. Thackeray's 
translation) pp. 33, 141. Cp. Mod. Gk 6 \ap.irp6t(.po<i (superl.). 
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140 13 Cp. Kaibel Comicomm Graecorum Fragmefita p. 159. 
There is some similarity in Pope's humorous comparison : " Millions 
and millions on these banks he views, | Thick as the stars of night, 
or morning dews, | As thick as bees o'er vernal blossoms fly, | As 
thick as eggs at Ward in pillory." {Dunciad, Book m.) 

140 16 Sicnrcu^oixTa : late in this sense, — Josephus, Plutarch, 
Diog. Laert., etc. 

140 19 Sappho's lines are thus written and arranged in Smyth's 
Greek Mclu Poets p. 33 : "Yij/oi 8rj to fxtXaOpov | 'Yp.-qva.ov \ deppere 
reKToves ai'Spes - | 'Yprjvaov. | ydp.f3po<; katpyirai tcrcros "Apeui, [ dYSpos 

p.eydXu> ttoXv p.€L(uv. See also H. T. Wharton's Sappho pp. 130, 

140 23 Some ancient Telcmaque seems to be in question. 
W Christ (Gn'ech. Litt. 3 p. 592) suggests Ttapd TrjXecpw, meaning a 
grammarian Telephus of Pergamus who lived under the Antonines 
(cp. Miiller F. H. G. in 634). 

142 2 Cp. Don Juan c. 1 (of College) "For there one learns — 
'tis not for me to boast ; | Though I acquired — but I pass over 
that." 

142 3 kcu 8e occurs also on p. 76 1. 20 and p. 148 1. 25. — dVo 

a-ri\ov dXXorpiov : see Introd. p. 63 supra. The reference is, of 
course, to the art of parody. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. m n, 6. 

142 7 Kcup-wSttcr^at : specifically Attic meaning (KWfupSclv used in 
the same sense as o-Kunntu three lines above). 

142 1 1 Usener (Rhein. A/us. xxin 336) has pointed out that 
SeX</>m, not S«A.</>oi, would be the locative form corresponding to 
8e\<f>v<;. He suggests d8e\<f>6v 7rcuStov vp.LV d Kvtuv </>epet. The 
' allegory ' probably lies, as he says, in the use of 7rcu8iW for 

CTKvXdKLOV. 

142 12 — 16 For these passages of Sophron, see (besides the 
references given to Kaibel at the foot of the Translation) Botzon 
Sophr. A/un. Reliq. pp. 15, 9. 

142 19 Cp. § 130 supra, where the same passage is quoted. 

144 3 Boulias : cp. Kaibel Comic. Graec. Fragm. pp. 171, 172 : 
" Bulias non rhetor sed iudex dvaf3aXX6/j.ei'o<s dei Kal vTrepTiOifxwos rcis 
Kplaeis in proverbio est : BouAtds Siko^i Zenob. vulg. 11. 79. homo 
est nomine suo semper condigne faciens." 
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144 4 See Meineke F. C. G. IV 78 for '' AvaTi6tp.tvr) rj Meo-- 
arjvta.' — For Menander in general, cp. Croiset Litt. Grecque m pp. 
611 — 620 and G. Gui/ot's Mcnatntre. 

144 1 1 According to this view Macaulay, by repeating the word 
'gave,' constructs a more elegant sentence than Hume in the 
following example : (1) Macaulay: "The Puritans hated bear-baiting, 
not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators" {History of England, c. 2); (2) Hume: "Even bear- 
baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchristian ; the sport of it, 
not the inhumanity gave offence" (History of England, c. 62). 

144 22 iirpiatv : Cobet (Collectanea Critica p. 237) suggested 
iirpitr, which he thinks was written t-n-ptuv and so corrupted into 
(o-rrtiptr. But the aorist is better, as there is a designed uniformity 
of tense and sound. 

144 24 i-n-nrk-qdvuiVTai : this verb does not occur elsewhere in 
extant Greek literature. 

144 27 Cp. note referring to p. 104 1. 30 supra. 

144 28 The words of Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ix 32) are : yrjpda-- 
kowti 8e rots aerois to pvy^o 1 ; av£av€Tui to avio yap.\pov jxevov del /xaAAov, 
Kai t«Xos kip.w dTro6i'-q(TKOV(TLv. 

146 2 ff. Another fragment of Egyptian lore. Cp. Plutarch Is. 
et Osir. 63 at 8 ev rots op.p.a<riv airov (sc. tov al\ovpov) Kopai TrXrjpov- 
adai p.\v Kai TrXarvvetrdaL Sokovo~iv ev Travo-e\rjvu>, XeirrvvcaOai S« Kai 
/xapavyelv £y tcus p.eiu>creo~i tov dcnpov. 

146 8 The author clearly has scenes, and lines, of comedy in 
mind throughout §§ 159, 160, 161. With 1. 13, cp. Aristoph. Aves 
486 : Sia ravT dp e^(uv Kai vvv mairep /JucriAtvs 6 /txeyas Sia/?ao"K€i | «ri 
tt}<; Ke<f>a\-r}s tt)v Kup/?acriav twv opviBwv pAvos dpOrjv. 

146 19 Aristoph. Ach. 85 irapeTiOu 8' -qp.lv o\ov% | «k KpcfSdvov 
/Jov's. 

146 23 Cp. § 127 supra, with the references there given. 

146 24 See H. T Wharton's Sappho p. 153. The -commentator 
on Hermogenes' there referred to is Gregorius Corinthius (Walz> 
Rhet. Graeci, vn 2, 1236). 

146 29 "Epm, written by a later hand in P, is due to a confused 
repetition of IpouTes and anticipation of "Epcoros. 

148 15 Cp. H. Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. cxv. 
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148 16 aypoLKov : specifically Attic word. Also found in § 217. 

148 27 ff. Cp. Hor. Ars Poet. 231 "effutire leves indigna tragoedia 
versus, | ut festis rnatrona moveri iussa diebus, [ intererit satyris 
paulum pudibunda protervis. | non ego inornata et dominantia nomina 
solum I verbaque, Pisones, satyrorum scriptor amabo." 

148 28 & 31 aaTvpov : the plural is more usual than the singular 
in this sense of ' satyric play'; cp. Aristoph. Thesm. 157 orav craTupcns 
roLwv -rroifi<;, Kaktlv e/x«. For the singular, Mr H. Richards (Classical 
Review xiv 205) quotes C. I. G. 2758 iv as well as this passage of 
the 7r. ipp.. In P's marginal note, ol o-drvpoi will be observed. 

150 3 The 'far-gleaming pouch' may perhaps have been a 
cant expression for a protuberant body. Casaubon conjectured 6 
TrjXavyov;, comparing Athenaeus V 220 A TrecpvKao-i 8' 01 7rA.ei<XTOi 
twv <f>i\oo~6(f}<i)V toji' KwptKwv KaKijyopoL elvai, ei ye Kal Alo~^ivrj<; 6 
2co«pariKos iv jj.lv rep T*/A.ai'yei KpiTofiovXov t6v KptraJi'Os eV dpaOiq. 
Kal pvwapOTrjTi (3Lov Kco/xaiSei, tov 8e TrjXavyrjv avrov l/xariov p\v <f>oprj- 
cretos ko.6' rjpepav ij pun f36\iov Kvaujyei TiXovi ra picr86v, KtoSia) Sk i£<j>o~p.evov 
kuI to. vTroSrjpaTa crTraprtois hrjpp.aov o-airpol'i. 

Telauges as a proper name occurs in § 291 infra : there is here a 
play on the personal name. 

150 4 Athenaeus IV 158 B kou KpuTrjs 8' 6 ©rjflalos eXtytv p.rj 
Trpo cf>aK7)<; Ao7ra8' av£wv j €19 ardaiv a/xp.e fidkys. Crates the Theban 
was a Cynic philosopher, a pupil of Diogenes, and a contemporary of 
Theophrastus. He wrote in prose and verse, praising simplicity of 
life. TroLTjTiKr] here may refer to some satirical 'Poetic' of his com- 
position, or to his poetry in general. Cp. § 259. 

150 6 ok to irXeov, 'for the most part': only here in this 
particular form. 

150 6, 7 Cp. "quamquam ridentem dicere verum | quid vetat?" 
(Hor. Sat. 1 1, 24). Ridendo praecipere is as important a principle 
as laudando praecipere. A true word may well be spoken in jest. 

150 8 "Nothing," says Goethe, "is more significant of men's 
character than what they find laughable." George Eliot, who quotes 
this remark in her Essay on Heine, would say " culture " rather than 
" character." 

150 10 Apparently some such word as ii<d\ei or ewe has fallen 
out before H^Ata. The correction n^Aea is confirmed by Athen. ix 
383 c £7riT(p:coi'T€S St nvt (ot pdyeipoi) t^acrtV - p.rj 8eiv tov Olvea YlrjXta 
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iroiflv, and by Eustath. ad II. p. 772 rj Be Totavrr) KaT olvov Ivvoia 
trtpl tov rjpwos Oii'£o)S i(j>r]vf koi \6yov do-Ttiov tiri KaTrrjXw oTvov 
TapaTTorrt, ols Kal tov Tpvyiav o-vvtp.TroXav. rjKovo-f yap iroOtv tirpaTrt- 
X(ds to • p.r) ttoUi tov Olvia HrjXia, tovtIo~ti p.r] tov Tpvyiav kvkiZv Kal tu> 
KprfTrjpi Trapap.iyvi><; p-tTafiaXXe t6v olvov <os eis irrjXov, iL SoKtl irapwvo- 
(idaOai Traiyvr]p.6vii><; 6 UrjXtv 1 ;. 

150 15 Cp. Seneca, Dial, ii (de Constantia Sapientis) c. 17, 
" Chrysippus ait quendam indignatum, quod ilium aliquis vervecem 
marinum dixerat" (quoted by Schneider), and Diog. Laert. vn 1, 2 

Acai "AttoAAoji'ios 8« (prjariv 6 Tvptos oti lo~)(VO<; 571/ (Ziyvwi/), VTrop.T]Kr)<;, 
/xtXayxpovs, 08 ev tis avTW «i7rei' Alyvmiav KXtj/jLarCSa, KaOd (f>rjo~i 
Xpvo-nnros iv 7rpa)Ta) TIapoifjiLwv (quoted by Finckh and Liers). — The 
seeming dependence of this passage of the tt. kpp.. on Chrysippus is 
another indication of comparatively late date. 

For similar expressions in English, cp. ' corn-stalk ' of a New- 
South-Wales man, ' blue-nose ' of a Nova Scotian, etc. 

150 16, 17 Victorius brackets tov iv rrj 6aXdo-o-r) as a gloss on 
BaXdo-o-iov. But there seems a special allusion to the follies of the 
landsman when he finds himself in a boat. With trpofiaTov cp. 
vervex : a 'sheep at sea' would be specially helpless and foolish. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1203 api6p.6s, Trp6/3aT aAXws. Sophron is thought by 
Ahrens to have coined a phrase TrpofiaTov Trpofidrepov, 010s olorepov 
(Kaibel C. G. F. p. 173). It is unnecessary to suppose that a fish is 
here meant by daXdo-o-iov irpo^arov. 

150 21 Aristot. Rhet. in 2, 13 has : Ka'XXos 8e ovop.aTo% to fiiv, 
uxTTTtp AiKvp.vio<; Xeyei, iv tois t//o<£ois 7) To! cn?/Aaivo/A€i/(i), Kal aio-^o? Se 

t , 

(ucravrajs. 

150 24 Th. Gomperz (Phi/odem und die dsthetischen Schriften 
der Herculanischen Bibliothek, p. 71) suggests dv6ocf>6pov and 
compares Eurip. Cycl. 541 dvO-qpa x^°V 

150 26 Any English learner of Italian who has had lessons from 
a good teacher will remember the delight with which the true 
pronunciation of words like donna and bella was expounded. Such 
delight we may safely assume the author of the tt. kpp.. to have taken 
in the names 'AwoiZv and KaXXto-Tpaxos. 

152 1 The expression ol 'AttikoI seems to betoken a late stand- 
point, though ol 'AttlkoI pt)Tope<: (perhaps an interpolation) occurs in 
Aristot. Rhet. m n, 16 and oi 'Adjvrjo-i prjropzs in Rhet. m 17, 10. 
R. 16 
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At all events, the extract from Theophrastus 173) does not seem 
to extend as far as here. — On the question of the grammatical forms, 
see Kuhner Gramm. d. gr. Sprache' 2 1 pp. 394, 395 ; Meisterhans 
Gramm. d. att. Inschrifteir p. 107 (the confirmation here given to 
the statement in the tt. ep/x. is noteworthy) ; G. Alever Griech. 
Gramm.' 2 p. 321. 

152 3 About apxcuoi there is something of the notion conveyed 
by ' prisci ' homines. 

152 7 This use of Sid, to denote the material of which a thing 
is formed, is late — perhaps not earlier than Diodorus and Dionys. 
Halic. Other instances on p. 76 1. 10 (which should be compared 
with p. 86 1. 23, p. 176 1. 25), p. 74 1. 18, p. 104 1. 12. 

152 16 Cp. Theocr. xv 88 

152 17 The general standpoint here is surely late. The past 
tense is itself significant. 

152 20 Spengel suggests aAAoi? ; but see n. on p. 90 1. 18 supra. 
If any change were to be suggested, it might be (with Goeller) that 
of 7rapar€^i oA.oy£t(T^co to TrapaT€T€^ro\oyij(r9o) (cp. /VeXe^^a) ^ 41). 

152 24 Gennadius suggests to-ov in place of Tpotrov. 

152 25 Dionysius treats of the y\a<f>vpa crvi #e<m in his de Comp. 
] T erb. The author of the w. kpp.. must, therefore, either be of earlier 
date than Dionysius, or (if later) have been ignorant, or have feigned 
ignorance, of his work. 

152 29 Cp. p. 126 1. 5 supra. 

I5230 For StaKptVot cp. § 1, where it means 'differentiate,' 
'distinguish,' 'mark out.' 

154 S C. Miiller (Frag/n. Hist. Grace. 11 p. 245) suggests that 
the reference is to Xenophanes. The ' Dicaearchus ' in question is 
no doubt Dicaearchus Messenius and not the so-called ' Pseudo- 
Dicaearchus' (for whom see Ancient Boeotians p. ro); and Dicae- 
archus Messenius would be little, if any, earlier than Demetrius of 
Phalerum. 

154 15 Lit. 'for the former (i.e. to eSpar e\eu) is plain and 
■vehement, while length is elevated.' 

154 iS The few words here quoted are meant to indicate the 
whole of the passage : ovkovv orav p.eV ns p-ovaiK-fj iraptyjj KaravXeiv 
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iXiyop.€v ras yAv«ias t« ko.1 /xaXaxas k<u #p>7vcu8«s app.ovia<;, koi 
/xivvpi^uyv T€ (ecu ytyavoj/ieVos V7ro t^s (0817? Stare Afl tov filov oXov, ovtos 
to /xir TrpaJTOi*, «* ti flu/xoeiScs **X e,/ > <"(T7rep (TiSrjpov ip.dXa£tv «ai ^prjcn- 
fjLOV i£ a^pi/arov Kai (TKXr/pov irroirjaev orav 8* fTT€\<jiv p.rj avlt] ktX. 
(Plat. .Aty. 111 411 a, b). Hammer (Philologus xxxvi 357) defends 
cV a^oj as meaning " nach beiden Richtungen findet man eV tio 
ntpl fiovaiKrjs Aoya> des Plato, dass er yA<i<£vpo's ist, vgl. Aps. 383, 12 : 
orav €tt afjL(j)(i) a.Tro8(i£r)<;." 

154 24 Spengel adopts the reading e£eAe!s, though he points out 
that the author has the regular future aiprjvw in § 29 : cp. 57, 214, 
268, 299. 

154 28 The full passage in Plat. Rep. m 399 D is Avpa 87/ <roi, r/v 
8' iyw, ko.1 KiOdpa AeureTcu, kou Kara. ttoX.iv xpijaifxa.' Kai av /car' dypovs 
Tols vop.tv(TL <rvpiy$ av tis tvq. 

156 10 oVo/xa£tu is a conjecture of Gale for ovofxd&i as given in 
P 1 74 1. Possibly the third person singular may be defended on the 
ground that ns is to be supplied (cp. tt. vif/. p. 171), or that some 
particular authority such as Archedemus (see note referring to p. 86 
1. 13) is meant. In other passages (e.g. § 94) the plural is used, in 
order to indicate more than one authority : here Victorius translates 
'nominant,' though reading wop'^i, 

156 13 Some of these examples of affectation are probably 
drawn, as Norden (Kttnstprosa 1 148) points out, from the Asiatic 
writers of the third century B.C. 

156 15 The name of the mother of Alexander the Great being 
Olympias. 

156 18 ^'Sv'xpoov : perhaps ' sweet-complexioned,' just as in 
English ' sweet-breasted ' has been applied to the nightingale. 

156 21 AcTrruI? : see for this emendation by Radermacher, 
Rhein. Mus. xlviii 625. Wilamowitz, Hermes, xxxiv 629, suggests 
Aiyttais. Xorden (Kunstprosa 1 148) calls attention to the Ionic 
rhythm in vTrecrvpi^e ttltv; avpcus (wv^ ^ ^ ^ ). 

156 22 Hammer (p. 72 of his dissertation) thinks that Spengel 
is right in his query " quidni i-jjs A«£eoK?" The genitive is, indeed, 
found in other similar passages (such as p. 158 1. 3 and p. 130 1. 9) ; 
but we must allow for our author's love of variety (e.g. p. 158 1. 3, 
Too-a8e for the usual roa-avra). Here, too, the concurrence of sigmas 
may have been avoided. See n. on p. 134 1. 16. 

16 — 2 
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156 25 Sojra'Seta. Sotades lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia, whose court he visited ; and the use of the term ' Sotadean ' 
for feeble and affected rhythms is probably of still later date. 
F- Podhorsky's dissertation De Versu Sotadeo (in ' Dissertationes 
Philologae Vindobonenses,' v pp. 106 — 184) may be consulted, 
together with Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 4 and Quintil. ix 4, 
6 and 90. A schol. on 77. xxn 133 says : ovros 6 cm'xos p.cTaTiOep.evo'; 
'Iajj'tKajs ytrerai avro /xei£ovos- • aeiujv jxeXirfv IIviAidSa Se^ibv kclt u>p.ov.' 
aXX rj crvfOe<Tt<; ko.1 tov apptva rovov reOrjXi'Kev : cp. Athen. XIV 620 E 
o Se 'Icovikos Adyos ra SwraSou «ai ra irpb tovtov 'Iaii'Kca Ka\ovp.tva 
Troi-ij/jLara kt\. The fragments of Sotades have been collected by 
G. Hermann, Elcm. Doctr. Metr. p. 444 ff. 

158 1 iJ.€Tafj.€iAop(f>(i>ij.ei'ui : late, — Philo, Xew Test., Lucian etc. 

158 6 The passage of Lysias (de caede Eratosth., ad init.) is: 
77-pujTOV pXv om\ (3 aV8p€S (Set yap kcu ravO' vp.lv Si-qyrjaacrOat), oIk&lov 
€<ttl p.01. 8i7r\ot'i', tcra £X 0,/ Ta avo> TO 'S koto), kclto. tt]v yvvaiKwriTLV Kal 
kclto. tijv avSpwviTir. tVetcvi) 8« to irai&iov eyevero rjp.lv, 77 p.i)T7]p avrb 
iOijXat^fv ■ "va Si pij, oVoVe \ovt<r6a.i Se'oi. Kwdwevi) Kara t^s xA.t/xaKOS 
KaTafiaa'ovcra, lyui p.€r ai'co &e>]Ttofir)v, at Se yvvaines Kara), ktX. 

158 8 For the effective use of familiar words, see D. H. pp. 10, 
15. Hammer ingeniously suggests that in this line icavrw is a 
misreading of irar (cp. 1. 16), the circumflex having been mistaken 
for an abbreviation of the syllable rwv. In P 1741, however, the 
corruption seems to have been the other way about. 

158 18 i.e. the obscurity of Heracleitus is due chiefly to asyn- 
deton : cp. Aristot. R/iet. 111 5, 6. Dionysius (de Comp. Verb. 
c. 22) says of the avo-Tijpb. dp/xoii'a as seen in ancient writings: 
dy^iVrpot^os eaTi 7rept rds TTTioaeis, 7r01.KiA.r7 7repi Tors cr\rj par iap.ovi y 
dAiyoci'vSeo'/xos, dvapOpos, iv 7roA.Aois virepoTTTiKT] Trjs a.KoXov6ia<;, 
r/KiaTa. av6i]pd, pLtyaXocppwi', ur^eKacrros, aKopif/tvTos, tov ap^aiapbv 
ko.1 tov irlvuv t\ovcra KaXXos. On the subject of ap.(pif3oXia, or 
ambiguity, see also Theon's Progymn. pp. 79 — 81 (Spengel Rhet. 
Gr.) and Quintilian Inst. Or. vn 9. 

158 24 Philemon: \V Christ Gesc/i. d. gr. Littr p. 316, Croiset 
Litt. Gr. in pp. 609, 610. Date, 361 — 262 B.C. 

158 27 Nauck Trag. Graee. Fragm. 2 p. 864 reckons this line 
among tragic 'adespota,' but the context favours Aleineke's ascription 
to Menander. Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 92 suggested <£iA.o3 for <£i'Ae, thus 
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multiplying the verbs unduly perhaps ; Nauck (Rhein. Mus. vi 468), 
tftikai. 

160 3, 4 lit. 'along with the conjunctions you will infuse a 
plentiful lack of emotion into the line,' cp. p. 190 1. 19, which may 
suggest airaduav ap.a here. (The author of the it. epp.. does not seem 
to have disapproved of <rw in composition with another preposition, 
cp. p. 78 1. 14, p. 168 1. 10. So far, therefore, the conjecture 
<rw«/x/?aA.€ts appears possible.) 

160 7 This interesting passage shows that the Young Samuel of 
their literature had impressed the imagination of the Greeks. The 
word kvkvo? was substituted for kvk\os in Eurip. Ion 162 by Victorius, 
with the aid of the present passage. 

160 1 2 8iafi6p<t>(j)o-i<; : late, — Plut., Clem. Alex., etc. Liddell and 
Scott note the sense of style or character (of oratory) as cited from 
Dem. Phal. ; but the reference seems to be to this passage of the 
7r. (pp.. The idea here appears to be that of 'construction or 
arrangement of the episode' (what the actors call 'business') devised 
by the dramatist with an eye to the actor ; stage-directions, in fact, 
expressed or implied. 

160 18 tt]v ©paK-qv Karea-Tpeij/aTo occurs in Demosth. Or. xi 1. 

160 22 6.iT€KaTt(TTt](Ttv. cp. J. H. Moulton's Grammatical Notes 
from the Papyri, Classical Review xv p. 35 and p. 435. The varia- 
bility there noted by Mr Moulton is illustrated in this treatise, 
av€/xvrj(T(v appearing in this section, but yve/xvyjo-ev in section 297. 

160 27 <pcvyeiv. for the infin., see n. on p. 220 supra. The 
desire for variety explains (j>cvyeiv in § 204 by the side of <p€VKrlov in 
§ 207 and <f>evyeT<D in § 208. 

160 28 For Philistus, see Dionys. Hal. Ep. ad Pomp. c. 5 and 
D. H. p. 174 ; also it. fy. p. 237. 

162 5 It is difficult to determine whether av should be added 
(here and on pp. 168 1. 16, 184 1. 5, 194 1. 21, 200 1. 9) in accord- 
ance with classical usage and the usage of this author elsewhere. In 
the present state of our knowledge of later Greek there is perhaps 
some advantage in giving prominence to such aberrations from 
accepted usage. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 180, Eurip. Andr. 929. 

162 10 The natural order of words is appropriate to the x a P aKT VP 
Jo-^vos, just as hyperbaton suits the x a P aKT *lP /*«ya\oirp«mjs. — For 
Victorius' highly probable emendation, cp. 1. 18 to <f>va-iKov tUoi rrjs 
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Ta^£(us. — Dionysius states his views with regard to the natural order 
of words in de Co?np. Verb. c. 4: cp. D. H. pp. 12, 13. 

162 16 SoKi/xa£co : late (Josephus, Plutarch, etc.) in the sense of 
'approve' which it bears here and in § 15. 

162 27 airodev : 'at once,' 'suddenly,' cp. vtj/. p. 195. In 
§§ 32, 78, 122 the meaning is ' of itself,' 'springing from itself.' 

162 29 If av is right, etev or the like may be supplied : wo-n-epavel 
ttoWol a. ex- should possibly be read. 

164 2 aaTjixeLWTos : late — Philo, and an inscription of Roman 
imperial times. The verb a-rj/xeiovv occurs in Theophrastus, but the 
derivative forms are late. 

164 4 The treatment of <ra<f>r/veui is brief, but to the point. 
The 7r. ipfx. is more directly concerned with the rhetorical graces 
than with that cardinal virtue of clearness which Aristotle rightly 
places first in his definition of style. But his own writing shows 
that the author was quite alive to the importance of lucidity. 

164 5 As Aristotle (R/iet. m 12, 6: quoted on p. 39 supra) 
says, style " fails in clearness both when it is prolix and when it is 
condensed." The latter case is, of course, Horace's "brevis esse 
laboro : obscurus fio " ; but the lapses of the plain style from clear- 
ness belong rather to the former category, — they arise chiefly from 
' rambling.' 

164 8 Cp. § 5 for elevation as due to long members. 
164 9 P has irpiirov ijpwiov here, but irpiirov "ipaicnv in § 5. In 
§ 96 P has jLiera^v 'EWiji'i/cois oi'O/xatrir. 

164 10 The triple division of Comedy belongs to the Alex- 
andrian age. Like the reference to Menander and Philemon in 
§ 193, it suggests a later date than that of Demetrius Phalereus. 

164 12 KcoA.015 rpt/xe'rpois is unusual, and Hahne has suggested 
kioAois /uerptois. If right, Tpip-eVpots must refer to the following three 
divisions, marking pauses (1. 15) in the examples given: Kare/3-qv 
X#€S I €is Iletpata | /u.«ra TXavKwvos, and eKadrj/xeOa fj.lv \ €7ri tqjv daKwv 
ev AuKtto) I ov ol dOXoOerai tov aywva Siart^eacrtv. 

164 24 Sc. «ai ei tvov (cruyKpov(TT€Oi') f3pa^ia (rvyKpov<TTeov, ktX. 

164 25 'Everything that is young is pretty' will give some of 
the short syllables. 
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164 28 The crasis Kanl occurs on p. 94 1. 2 supra ; and the use 
of <t! may be illustrated by i-rrl to avro t«'\os on p. 192 1. 8. 

166 8 The six lines //. xxi 257 — 262 are meant. 

166 23 The references made in this and the following sections 
to Ctesias point to a later date than that of Dem. Phal., in whose 
time he had hardly attained the position of a classic. Ctesias' style 
is characterised in Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 10. Like Hippo- 
crates, he was a writer who had been comparatively little influenced 
by the rhetoric of the schools. — The word a?>o\«rx°Tepu> also indicates 
a late date, — Plutarch, etc. 

166 2S Finckh {Philologus xv p. 154) pointed out that instead of 
Srpva'yXio? should be read STpvayycuos, the reference being to the 
son-in-law of the Median king Astibaras. 

168 15 Some Greek passages bearing on the relation of history- 
writing to poetry are brought together in Norden's Kunstprosa 1 
p. 92. With the wording of the present passage, cp. Dionys. Halic. 
Ep. ad Pomp. c. 3 (where the reference is to Herodotus and 
Thucydides) ira 8e avveXmv ei7r<n, naXal /xev at iroiiycreis afx<poTepat. • ov 
yap aV aio~xyiBtir]v rroi^aeis avras Acyiov. 

168 16 Ka\oir) (without ai'), cp. n. on p. 245 supra. 

168 23 -n-apa, in the sense 'because of,' is rarely used of persons. 
But cp. Aristot. Rhet. II 10, 8 SrjXov yap on Trap' avrovs ov t uyxaVovcri 
tov ayaOov, Isocr. 6, 52 Trapa toxitov yevtadai ttjv craorrjpiav, and 
Philodem. Voll. Rhet. p. 297, II Sudh. wvopav ov Svvavrai, iroia Trap 
rj/xas avTovs afx.apravofx.tv koX ttoioiv SiaTriTrrofxev Trapa to tojv Trpayfxaruiv 
ave<piKTov. More commonly used of things, as Trap' auras ras Ae'£cis 
§ 145. Gregorius (Walz vn 2, p. 1180) transposes the clause and 
changes the preposition to irpo's, thus getting the easy construction 
i\0wv yap 6 ayyeXos Trpb<; rr)v Uapvo-ariv (Gregorius gives the more- 
usual accent) ovk eu#€(DS Xe'yei on aTredavev 6 Kv/jos, kt\. 

168 25 Cp. King David's repeated inquiry "Is the young man 
Absalom safe?" in the Second Book of Samuel xviii 29, 32, when 
Ahimaaz and Cushi break the news of Absalom's death. 

168 26 Tr€<f>€vye : cp. the similarly ambiguous use of drroXt7roji' fx' 
anoixtrai in Aristoph. Ran. 83. 

168 30 fxoKis here, but fx6yi<; on p. 92 1. 20 : yet another instance 
of the love of variety seen throughout the treatise. — With to Si) 
Xtyofxtvov, cp. such passages as Lucian's ©to-o-oXias /xt i$tf3a\tv JA.17S 
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©erraAiav a£iovv \4ytiv, kou Trdcrav d7T0K€«Aei.K£ fx.01 r-qv daXawav oiSe 
twv iv kijttols (peiad/xevov cevrXitov, (os to 877 Aeyd/xevov p.7]8k iracrcrakov 
jxoi KaTaXiireiv (Iudic. Vocal., 9). 

168 30 a-n-eppr]$tv : cp. Appian de Bell. Civ. 11 81 d Se IIoyu.7n;tos 
/xaOuiv e£ olXXokotov 0-10)77775 toctovtuv antpprj^tv and III 13 dirtpp-qyvv re 
Xrjyw tov Xoyov on 

168 31 avro : the indefinite, but useful, 'it.' Gregorius (I.e.) 
rather spoils the phrase by making it too precise : kol ovtw kclto. 
fiiKpov Trpo'iwr yu.0A.1s airipprj<;€ to t,r)TOVfi€vov. 

170 I dyyeAo? vra : Spengel Suggests dyyeAoVra (aor.). 

170 4 aypoiKos: a specifically Attic word. 

170 5 7)kovo-to: Cobet suggests t}kov€to. — We have a parallel 
instance of ivdpytia in Tennyson's description of the meal taken by 
the lusty spearmen of the huge Earl Doorm : " And none spake 
word, but all sat down at once, j And ate with tumult in the naked 
hall, I Feeding like horses when you hear them feed" (Geraint and 
Enid). 

170 9 Plat. Protag. 312 A kcu os eiTrer epvOpLaaas — 77877 yap 
TjTTecpaive tl r/p.epa';, ware Karacpaurj avrbv ytveo~9ai. The point of the 
praise is that two things are made clear in a single sentence: (1) he 
was blushing, (2) day was dawning. Cp. " And he turn'd, and I saw 
his eyes all wet, in the sweet moonshine" (Tennyson, The Grand- 
mother). 

170 14 Elliptical: sub. eVapy7/s eo-ri, ivdpyeiav Trout, or the like. 

170 16 As in "Proputty, proputty, proputty — canter an' canter 
awaay" (Tennyson), "The sound of many a heavily galloping hoof" 
(Tennyson), " I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three " 
(Browning). 

170 18 Such words as 'whit' in Tennyson's "And whit, whit, 
whit in the bush beside me chirrupt the nightingale." 
170 19 Cp. § 94. 

170 23 The ir. tpp.. is remarkable for the number and variety of 
its formulas of transition and conclusion. 

172 2 fitfiaiovo-av : another example, apparently, of a transitive 
verb used intransitively (cp. rrapiXKei on p. 98 1. 29 supra). ^ejiaLav 
ova-av might perhaps be suggested as the true reading. — For per- 
suasiveness (which comes under the heading of the x a P- '""X" 05 ' m 
opposition to the \ap. /xeyaXo7rpcirrj<s) as avoiding elaborate language 
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and formal rhythm, cp. Aristot. Rhet. in 2, 4 810 8<t XavOavnv 
iroioiWas, xal fir) SoKtlv ktytiv 7r<irAacr/A«Va>s aAXa, 7rt(^)U(coT0JS • tovto 
yap ttiOolvov, €K€lvo Si tovvclvtiov. 

172 5 tV aKpi/3tias : these adverbial expressions with «Vt, though 
found in Demosthenes and Aristotle, are much more frequent in 
later Greek. Cp. Demosth. de Cor. § 17 Itt aX-qOtias ovSe/xias 
€ipr)fx(va, i.e. 'with no regard for truth'; and eVi t»?s aA.T?0eias, § 226 

172 13 The sections treating of the epistolary style are among 
the best in the treatise. — The remains of the Greek letter-writers are 
collected in Herclier's Epistolographi Graeci, and reference made to 
" Demetrii l'halerei twoi eVtoroXiKoi " on pp. 1 — -6 (cp. Th. Zielinski 
in Philologus lx i pp. 8, 9). In Latin antiquity and at the Revival 
of Learning Cicero and Erasmus are celebrated as the great letter- 
writers ; in modern times there are many distinguished names in 
France and England, especially perhaps before the era of cheap and 
rapid communication. Much interesting matter will be found in the 
index volume of Tyrrell and Purser's Correspotidence of Cicero under 
the heading ' Epistolary style.' From the modern standpoint, the 
art of letter-writing is sensibly treated in Verniolles' Traite de P 'Art 
Episiolaire. Justus Lipsius, it may be added, drew on the ir. ip/x. in 
his Epistolica Institutio. 

172 14 Ar/emon: date uncertain, possibly as late as 130 B.C. or 
even later. It would seem, from this reference to him, that Arternon 
not only edited Aristotle's Letters, but prefixed an introduction 
dealing with the general subject of letter-writing. — See Pauly-Wissowa 
11 p. 1447. 

Whatever the precise date of Arternon may have been, the 
relation (here and elsewhere) of the it. kpp.. to Aristotle suggests 
a follower far removed in time. 

172 15 aLvaypa.\pa<: : 'record,' or 'publish.' Cp. tt. vif/. xiii 3, ei 
(xrj tcl <7r' t'Sovs Kal ot Trepl ' Ap.p.mvtov ci<\t£avTf<; dveypaij/av, Dionys. 
Hal. de Thucyd. C. 5 ol p.\v ra.% 'EAAijptKas dvaypdtpovre'i Icrropiai. 

172 16 So Goethe (in Wahrheit und Dichtung) describes letters 
as " ideelle Dialoge." 

172 30 Some such words as at toC StaXoyov may have been lost. 

174 3 Plat. Euthyd. init. (271 a) Tis yv, <3 ^wxpares, m x#«s «V 
Av*c<iu) SttXt'you ; j) ttoKvs v/xas 0^X05 TTfpii<rTT)Kti, w<tt eycuye /3ov\6p.tvo<! 
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(XKOveiv TrpocreXOojv ovSiv 010s t r)v otKovcrai craves. {nrepKvij/a<; fxtvroL 
KaTciSoi', /cat fj.01. eSo£ev eivai ^eVos tis, <5 SieAeyov tis 171' ; 

174 7 irpiirot: for the optat. without w, cp. n. on p. 245 supra. 
But the regular av -rrpi-Koi is found on p. 206 1. 7. 

174 10 Cp. Buffon's famous saying with regard to style in 
general, " Le style est l'homme meme " (Discoi/rs de Reception a 
P Academic, 1753), which has a still nearer Greek parallel in the 
words €7rtet/ca)s yap aVavTes vo/xt^oucriv eiKoi'a? €ti/ai ti^s eKacrrov i/an^s 
Tor? Xo'yovs (Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. 11). 

174 15 Epicurus in his letter-writing seems to have avoided the 
faults here condemned : see Norden Kunstprosa 1 pp. 123, 124. 

174 17 Cp. Abbott and Seeley, English Lessons, p. 124 n. 1 : 
" Burke's '■Reflections on the Revolution in France,' though written in 
'a letter intended to have been sent to a gentleman in Paris,' have 
nothing but the 'dear sir' at the beginning in common with the style 
of a letter." — It is to be noticed that, unlike the w. vip. and most of 
the critical essays of Dionysius, the ir. kpjx. is not couched in the 
epistolary form. 

174 18 C. F. Hermann suggested Trpoyeypa/mfj.euov in place of 
■n-poo-yeypajxfxu or, which strictly refers to an addition rather than to a 
heading. — If P's to. ilXarwro? rroXXa be retained, we should compare 
p. 202 1. 26 Eei'oc/xovTos ra 7r0A.Au, though the words are there in the 
natural order. 

174 19 It is clear from p. 172 1. 15 that the author of the tt. epfi. 
had access to collected editions of the letters of eminent writers. 
What the letter here attributed to Thucydides was we do not know : 
possibly that of Nicias in Thucyd. vn 11 — 15. 

174 24 Finckh would insert h before kirun oXalq. But cp. p. 70 
1. 1 supra. The dative may be instrumental. 

174 27 Possibly tov airov eirio-ToXiKov may mean 'this same 
epistolary style.' — Peripatetic admiration for Aristotle appears once 
more here. 

176 9 Ruhnken suggests the insertion of aVo before /xT/xa^s : 
probably rightly, as Sta fxr)xp.vrj<; could hardly stand. Cp. Cobet 
(Jfnc/nosvm 1 N. S. X p. 42), " ov 81 eTrioroA^s eti AaAoiWi toiKtv 
a'AAA p.yjxa.vr)';. Supplendum aAA.' A [10 ja^ai^s, noto et frequenti 
usu." In the English Translation, "to be playing the 'deus ex 
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machina'" might sound archaeological rather than literary; 'to 
have mounted the pulpit ' is the general idea. 

176 13 There is an obvious play on the two senses, 'Graces' 
and ' favours.' 

176 18 If the al be retained, it will be best to punctuate after 
iirioToXal and to translate : " let the letters be in keeping, viz. a 
little heightened." Yictorius reads toi avrai. 

176 22 The three extant letters purporting to be from Aristotle 
to Alexander are probably spurious; they are found in Aul. Gell. xx 
5, Rhet. ad Alex, (init.), Valer. m 79. 

176 2S 7rapaKttTai : cp. ^ 1 14, 186, 302, 304 for the same use 
of this verb. 

176 30 The examples in 236 — 239 are clearly drawn from 
the age of decadence, — from the ' declamations ' of the later schools. 

178 4 P's reading Ta&rjpfvs has been variously emended into : 
(1) TaSapeis, i.e. Theodorus of Gadara, for whom see Introduction 
p. 54 and 7T. vi/f. pp. 9, 242; (2) TaSeipevs, or 'man of Cadiz': so 
Antimachus in his Latin version (1540 a.d.) gives Gadireus ; 
(3) ^aX-qpevs. By this last conjecture — that of Blass — is meant 
Demetrius of Phalerum. — The use of the form o-piKpos shows the 
influence of Atticism. 

178 5 The £77-1 must apparently be repeated before tov $aXa- 
piSo?, unless there is a lacuna in the text. 

178 16 As this statement is not in accordance with historical 
fact (as established by Herodotus vm 79 and subsequent historians), 
it may be referred with some confidence to the rhetorical exercises of 
the later schools. 

178 17 The on in this line seems a superfluous repetition of 
that in 1. 16. 

178 24 Weil reads d-qBiav for aSeiav, here and in 1. 27 : perhaps 
rightly. 

178 25 The reading of this passage in P is avrav If rrj 
oeflpioTruj is the right reading, the corruption may have been due to : 
(1) the use of a compendium for dv6p<*>™, as in § 296 avoi = arfyxim-oi 
(so in 79, 145, 157, 249, 260, in all of whicli cases a similar 
abbreviation is used) ; (2) the comparative rarity of the feminine 77 
av6f>nrn-o<;. Perhaps we should read KaOdirtp 6 rrjs dvOpuirov Ti/xai Spa? 
on p. 206 1. 12 infra, where P's reading is Ka6d-n-ep 1> avTTr)p.avSpa<;. 
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The conceit here lies in the substitution of 17 av#pco7ros (Ziomo, 
mortal creature) for ywrj. There is an admixture of cynicism, too ; 
the thought being as far as possible removed from the "pure 
womanly " of Hood's Bridge of Sighs. 

180 2 A.oi7roV, 'next' or 'now': cp. p. 86 1. 23 supra. Frequent 
in later Greek. See Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, 11 p. 574. 

180 5 Cp. § 75 supra. Again the writer's standpoint is empha- 
sized, — that it is best to appraise A.e£is as Xe^is, and not to give to it 
any credit which rightly belongs to the subject-matter. 

180 6 aiXyjrpLa : late, — Diog. Laert., etc. The classical form is 
avXrjTpis. 

180 16 For this and the following sections, cp. Gregor. Cor. in 
Walz, Rhett. Gr. vn 2 pp. 1179 ff. 

182 5 It is difficult to infer the date of the treatise from the 
words tt]v l'C'i' Kare^ovaav here and oi vvv pr/ropes in § 2S7, except that 
the general standpoint seems post-classical. 

182 7 Cp. Hermog. dc Id. I p. 342 (Sp.) tolovtov iaTi Kal to 
' w/xoXoy^aa tovtols, cos av 0105 T€ <3, crwtpeiv.' -q jxiv yap eWoia 
(3€f3r)K£T, 6 pvOpos Si ov- ovSe yap tovto 6 prjTtDp ZfiovXeTo, eVtt tov 
X a P iv °VK £i7rei' ' u>fjLoX6yr]o-a tovtois, 10s dv oios T£ a>, avvenreiv ; ' iyo) 
fiiv yap rfyov/xai, Sia to fxrj o/xotov dv yevea6ai tov Jl\ov, £ ' s /xaxpas 
ira'atis (I KaTeXrjyev, 6 iaTi tov fiifSr/KOTO 1 ; pvd/xov. ov /xrjv aXX fire 
f3e/3r]Kw<; erre /xy 6 toiovto 1 ; elr] pv6p.6<;, Iva jxrj TravTrj to! \lowo~iw, os 
Sokci irtpl Xt^€io<; tl TrenpayfjiaTevo-Oai, dvTiXeyuyfxev, SrjXov ojs toC ko.XXov<; 
iaTiv iSios. 

182 12 Demosth. lept. § 2 kv fxiv yap tu> ypdij/ai ' firjSev elvai 
aTeXrj,' tows e^ovTas dcfctiXero ttjv aTtXtiav, iv Si t<2 Trpoaypaif/ai ' fxrjSi 
to Xolttw' i^uvai Sovvai,' v/nas to Sovvai v/juv i^elvai. 

For a troubled movement of words used with effect, cp. Heine's 
" Betend dass Gott dich erhalte" (in ' Du bist wie eine Blume'), and 
Stephen Phillips' " Thou last sea of the navigator, last | Plunge of 
the diver, and last hunter's leap" (in Ulysses). 

182 13 Though the plural verb with neuter plural nominative is 
frequent in later Greek and even in Aristotle, yet (as there is no 
other certain instance in the tt. ipix.) it may be better here to supply 
al TOiavTai TrepioSoi, rather than to. avTiOeTa Kal Trapofioia, as the 
subject to TTOLOVO-LV. 

182 14 ofov tos : a pleonasm of the same kind as 'like as 'in 
English. 
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182 27 ras Kara/3acr«is : perhaps the meaning is 'a flight of steps,' 
cp. Kara^daiov in Roman and Byzantine Greek. 

182 30 Cp. the force gained, in Pope's Epistle to Dr Arbntlinot, 
bv reserving till the end of a long passage the name of Atticus : 
"Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? | Who would not 
weep, if Atticus were he?" 

184 2 The fragment of Antisthenes (the Cynic) will also be 
found in A. W Winckelmann's Antisthenis Fragmenta pp. 52, 53. 
The floruit of Antisthenes, of Aeschines 205, 291, 297), and of 
Aristippus 296) may be given as 400 — 365 u.c. 

184 3 <£pvyuiw : the meaning is obscure, some hunted human 
victim being possibly referred to. 

184 3, 5 Either 68vvq<rtiev. ..oSwrjcreiev, or oSwrjaet . . . o&vvtj&ci, 
seems necessary, as any variation here obscures the point. 

184 7 We might have expected § 250 to follow immediately on 
§ 247. The treatise contains many afterthoughts, and many addi- 
tions, whether due to the original author or to some later hand. The 
reference in i-n-l rov ©eoiro/jL-rrov is to §§ 27, 247. 

184 8 Milton seems to have this passage of the v. ipfj.. in view 
in his Apology for Smeciymnuus, when he writes : " There, while they 
acted and overacted, among other young scholars, I was a spectator ; 
they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought them fools ; 
they made sport, and I laughed ; they mispronounced, and I mis- 
liked ; and to make up the atticism, they were out, and I hissed." 
For Milton's knowledge of this treatise, see note on ' Milton and 
Demetrius de Elocutio/ie' in Classical Review xv pp. 453, 454. 

184 16 and 18 The idiomatic use of kcu tovto, and of Acyoj Be, is 
to be noted as specially Attic. 

184 22 For aposiopesis, see also § 103 supra. — This passage is 
paraphrased by Greg. Cor. (Walz, Rhct. Gr. vn 2, n 70). 

184 26 For Burke's view of the relation between obscurity and 
sublimity, see ir. v\f/. p. 32. 

186 2 Has the writer the digamma in mind when he calls 
attention to the fact that the reconstructed line will still ' scan ' ? If 
so, his date must be late. 

186 6 A corrupt, and possibly interpolated, section. — The word 
Trprxra-Toxao-o/jifOa (so Goeller for Trpoa-ToxaaofjLtOa) is found only here, 
and its construction with an accusative is remarkable. 
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186 13 As Goeller points out, these words read like a prose 
paraphrase (possibly by the author himself) of Iliad 1 n, 22. 

186 20 These later sections contain much disputable matter. 
Here, for instance, the statement made with regard to the \ap. 
y\a<f>vp6<; and the x a P- Metros hardly tallies with 36, 37. 

186 21 As in Pope's lines, "Where London's column, pointing 
at the skies, | Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies " {Epistle to 
Lord Bathnrsf). 

186 23 Elliptical: tolovtos, or the like, should be supplied; cp. 
§ I 7°- 

186 24 This line of Crates (for whom see p. 240 supra) is a 
parody of that of Homer quoted in § 113 : cp. Corpusculum Poesis 
Epicae Graecae Ludibundae vol. 11 (ed. C. Wachsmuth) p. 196. 

186 29 {nroSaKvw : late, — Appian, de Bell. Civ. 1 101. 

188 4 Gregorius Cor. (YValz vn 2, p. 1181) has e<f>rj (Odpo-ei, 
€cf}i], (3 fxupaKLov. ovk el fil Tavry o^otos), and editors have usually 
inserted d-rrev between 7ratoYov and ovk. But it seems better to regard 
this as one of those ellipses of which the author is so fond. 
Gregorius deals too freely with the text to have much weight in 
critical questions. 

188 28 Plat. HA'fiex. 24600! Tral8e<;, otl ft.lv £ctt€ Trarlpoiv dyaOtov, 
olvto p.r]vvei to vvv irapov tjfuv 8" i£bv £rjv fxrj /caAujs, kclXcos alpovfxeOa 
/xaXXov TeAeurar, irplv vfid<; t£ /cat tous (.Tre.LT eis ovelSi] KaraaTrjaaL, /cat 
irpiv Tors rjfitrepovs Trarepas /cat irdv to lrpoo-Qtv yeVos atcr^wat, ktA. 

190 16 Spengel suggests Sta to TTfv aTroXrf^iv tov '/caAets' XlyeaOat 
7roAAa/cis. 

190 19 These words may suggest as a possible reading on p. 160 
1. 3 TroXXrfv dirdOtLav d/xa tois crvvSlo-fxoLS £ya/3aA.£ts (instead of crvvefx- 
/?aXets as there suggested). 

190 21 P has epyaV, which may stand either for IpyaTrfv or 
ipyaTLv: cp. p. 156 1. 22, t Ae£' = ttjv Xl$ir. Here ipyaTLv ('the 
handmaid of,' 'ancillary to') seems clearly right. 

190 22 Demosth. de Falsa Legal. 442 koL Sid 1175 dyopas 7ropet>€Tat 
dolfxaTLOv /carets a^pt T(Zv o-<j)vpwv, tea fiaLVwv TIvOokXcl, ras yvdOovs 

<f)V0~(2lV, ktA. 

190 23 For et with the subjunctive, cp. § 76 supra. Schneider, 
o~wac/>#£t?7. 
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190 27 Quoted as an example of K)ap.a£, or gradatio, by Quin 
tilian (ix 5, 54) in the Latin form, " Non enim dixi quidem sed non 
scripsi, nec scripsi quidem sed non obii legationem, nec obii quidem 
sed non persuasi Thebanis." Aquila Romanus (Halm Rhet. Lat. 
Min. p. 34) remarks "Haec autem animadvertis, quanto elatius dicta 
sint, quam si simpliciter enunciasset : ' Et dixi haec, et scripsi, ct in 
legationem profectus sum, et persuasi Thebanis'" The structure 
of the passage is carefully explained in Goodwin's edition of the de 
Corona p. 130. Cp. Glossary s.v. K\ip.a£. 

192 4 Cp. Aristot. Rhet. 111 12, 2. — With the text as it stands, 
to hiaXikv^ivov seems to be in the accusative case. A better sense 
would be obtained by placing /*aA.io-Ta to BiaXt\vp.ivov before vnoKpi- 
<riv, i.e. 'the figures of speech, and especially asyndeton (cp. § 301), 
help the speaker,' etc. 

192 1 2 The rhythm of this sentence of Demosthenes is discussed 
in 7T. vij/. c. xxxix 4. Cp. Goodwin, op. cit., p. 134 (where read cti 

irpOCTITtlTTil for €Tl CTTJ^atVtl). 

192 15 a7T£tpos here may be a gloss on airpovorjTtDs. 

192 20 Cp. Courthope Life in Poetry: Law in Taste p. 21 : 
" The question, for example, as to the right of coining new words or 
reviving disused words in poetry was (sc. at the time when the 
Quarterly reviewed Keats' Endymion) as old as Horace ; it had been 
debated in Italy by Castiglione in his Courtier ; it had been raised in 
France by the Pleiad, and afterwards discussed by almost every 
French critic ; it was familiar in England since the publication of 
Lvly's Euphues. The ruling on the point is given with admirable 
clearness in Horace's Ars Poetica ; ' Multa renascentur quae iam 
cecidere, cadentque | Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet 
usus, I Quern penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquendi.' Usus ; 
usage ; the genius of the language ; there was the law. The sole 
question was whether Keats had violated the law, and if so, with 
what amount of justification." 

192 21 i.e. 'harlot' and 'madman.' 

192 27 Butjxxyev, if retained, will have much the same meaning 

aS (TpvTTrj<T€V. 

194 3 o-<t>fTtpi(6p.fi'o<> : the English verb spheterize is used, play- 
fully no doubt, in a letter of Sir William Jones (S. Parr's Works, 
ed. 1828, 1 109), ''Remember to reserve for me a copy of your 
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book. I am resolved to splieterizc some passages of it." (The 
reference is given, after Dr J. A. H. Murray, in Goodwin's edition of 
the de Corona, p. 53.) 

194 21 /xtre'xoi without av : cp. n. on p. 245 supra. 

194 23 See C. I. A. 1 32 b, iv pp. 12, 63 (for golden Victories 
mentioned as Acropolis treasures in 435 b.c. and other years) ; 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hell, xn 283 ff. (for a discussion of their 
meaning and a description of their melting down). Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Ran- 720 tq> nporepw erei iirl AvTiyerovs 'EAAariKo's <prjo-i 
Xpvcrovi> vo/j-icr/xa KOTrrjj'ai. kou <J>i\6\opo<; o/xot'ais to €k T<Zi r ^pvcruiv 
N(Kcor. Quintil. ix 2, 92 " confinia sunt his celebrata apud Graecos 
schemata, per quae res asperas mollius significant, nam Themis- 
tocles suasisse existimatur Atheniensibus, ut urbem apud deos 
deponercnt, quia durum erat dicere, ut rclinquerenl. Et, qui Victorias 
aureas in usum belli conrlari volebat, ita declinavit, victoriis utendum 
esse.'' Quintilian and the Auctor de Elocutione may have drawn 
from some common source. 

196 1 As Sandys (Orator of Cicero p. 10 1) points out, the author 
is apparently referring to a collection of some of Demades' striking 
savings, though there are divergences of ascription (cp. n. on 1. 14 
infra). Sandys' note ad loc. may be consulted ; he is careful to quote 
Cicero's words (Brut. 36) " cuius nulla extant scripta.'' 

196 6 The natural sense is ' the whole world would have smelt 
of (reeked with) the corpse': cp. Theocr. vn 143 varr (So-Sev Oepeos 
fxdXa ttiovos, waSe S' oValpas. The interpretation given in 1. 7, how- 
ever, points to another and a late date. The chapter, as a whole, 
which deals with the \apaK-nip Stivbs may be regarded as the least 
satisfactory in the ir. ip/jL. 

196 14 Some of the examples quoted may be simply 'Dema- 
dean,' and not actually by Demades himself. Cp. ir. vi/r. xv 10 (Js 
vt) Ai'a Kal 6 \" — e pi8i]<s KaTrjyopovjxevos, CTreiS?) rovs oWAous jxtra rrjv 
rjTTav &\e.v9ipov<; ei//7;^)('craTO, ' rovro to \j/rj(f)Lajxa,' ei7rer, ' oi\ 6 prjrwp 
eypaipev a\\' r} iv Xuipaji-eta p.axr) ' : cp. Plut. Moral. 849 A. 

196 18 The style meant is of the same order as that of William 
Cobbett, parodied in Rejected Addresses : " I will endeavour to 
explain this to you : England is a large earthenware pipkin. John 
Bull is the beef thrown into it. Taxes are the hot water he boils in. 
Rotten boroughs are the fuel that blazes under this same pipkin. 
Parliament is the ladle that stirs the hodge-podge." 
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196 2 1 S.mppe s (Trl Tof> for «V«i gives an easier construction for 
the infinitive. — Trno-an; is 'barley-water,' or 'gruel,' as prescribed by 
the doctors : for example, Hippocrates' treatise irtpl SiatV^s <5£eW 
(' concerning diet in acute diseases ') also goes by the name irtpl 
TTTiffdi'iji ('concerning gruel'). — It is not easy to suppose that 
Demetrius Phalereus, his contemporary, would thus have played the 
scholiast to Demades. — Kptavop.ia is a somewhat late word. But it 
seems to have been used by Theopompus, and Kp(av6p.o<; and 
xptaiofitlf occur in writers of the classical period. 

198 7 It is doubtful whether SiaAvTruvTa? (the original reading 
of P) can mean ' having made no attempt to free.' 

198 20 */ JAAcos (3iawv Ttva : these words would probably cover 
the 'civium ardor prava iubentium,' as seen at Athens in the case of 
Socrates : cp. p. 202 1. 6. 

198 21 op/jLwiTc; = 6pp.wp.tvoi, which Greg. Cor. gives (Walz vn 
2, p. 1 1 80). Cp. 7r. vi//. xxii 4 tov vovv, ov wpprjcrev thrtiv. 

198 22 Finckh refers to ^ 287 and 290 in support of his 
reading (here adopted) o-\rip.o-ro<; Aoyov. But Gregor. Cor. (Walz vn 
2, p. 1 180) has xpr)£,ofj.fv e£ urayKi;? iiriKpv\\/eui<; crxrj/xaTos o'Aou. A 
'complete ' figure may be so by way of contrast with i-rrap^oTipL^ovo-Lv 
on p. 200 1. 6. 

198 26 6i'£t8itrTt)«os : the adverb and the adjective are late, — 
Lucian, Marcus Aurelius, Hermogenes, Chrysostom, etc. 

198 27 The fragments of Demetrius Phalereus are collected in 
C. Mailer's Oratorcs Attici 11 pp. 475 — 477 and Fragm. Hist. Grace. 
11 pp. 362—369. 

200 6 After iirap<j>oTtpit,ovo-iv Weil would write : wene €7raiVois 
ioiKtiai, ti tis iOiX.01, kcu {j/6yoL<;, el kcu joyous etvai 6e\oi tis. Cobet 
(Collectanea Critiea p. 237) suggests : el kcu -rrapaxpoyov; tivat OeXot tis. 
— The word tlKa.Loif/oyo<; (Victorius' suggestion) is not found else- 
where. 

200 9 The Tclauges was one of the seven dialogues of Aeschines 
Socraticus which were admitted in antiquity to be genuine, viz. 
Mi AnaO//?, KaAAi'as, 'Afi'o^O';, 'Acr7ra<Tia, 'AAki/JmxS^s, r Yrj\avyrj%, 'Pi'ro>r 
(Paulv -Wissowa 1 1049). Aeschines is mentioned also in 205, 
297: and possibly in $ 170. See Norden Kitnstprosa 1 p. 103. 
(Aeschines the orator is mentioned in 5$ 267, 268.) 

k. 17 
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200 14 These references to potentates suggest not only the 
scholastic point of view, but also something of the *oA.a£ /j.eyaA.o</>i;>;s, 
— of to airapprjcrioLcrTOV xai olov ep.(f)povpov vtto o"vr>;0€i'as del KtKovBvXi- 
a/Aevov (tt. vip., C. xliv). 

200 15 Swao-us : found only here, cp. /3ao-iA.is. 

200 19 aTroTOfxia: late, — Diodorus, Philo, New Testament, 
Plutarch, etc. 

200 22 ZflkorvTreh', rare with the dative ; perhaps on the analogy 
of the Latin aemulari (though ' aemulari,' when used in a good sense 
as 'Qi]KoTvirCa' apparently is here, more usually has the accusative). 

200 26 krepo4>0a\fxo'i : specifically Attic word, found in Aristot. 
Rhet. in 10, 7 etc. 

202 4 SwacTTevriKov : references of this kind might well apply to 
the Roman empire. Cp. §S 234, 289, 294. It has, however, been 
suggested that § 294 would also accord with the chequered career of 
Demetrius Phalereus. For the point of view, contrast tt. vf. xvii 1 
dyavoiKTel yap evOvs, ktA.. 

202 12 Spengel suggests irraLveaofxeOa, in order to bring the 
form into harmony with p. 200 1. 19 and with regular usage. — This 
section is a good illustration of the Baconian ' laudando praecipere.' 

202 24 The words quoted may be by Aristippus of Cyrene him- 
self, as Xatorp points out in Pauly-Wissowa 11 p. 905. 

204 6 keXtjOoTUis is a late word, occurring in Cic. {Letters), 
Dionys. Halic, etc. /W^avoVrajs 181) is later still (Dio Cassius, 
Pollux, etc.) and should be noted as an index of date. — For the form 
rjvefjLvqaer, see p. 210 supra. 

204 8 For oi'xi here, cp. § 256 napeyivero ov^i The occurrences 
of ot'xl in Demosthenes are noted in Preuss' Judex Demosthenicus. 

204 1 2 Weil suggests p-era (piXocppoawrj?, in place of p.era 
p.eya\ocppoo-vn)<;. 

206 2 TTpoXtkeKTai is late : so also tovtco-ti, 1. 5. 

206 5 Hipponax : see § 132 supra, and W Christ Griecli. Litt. 
P- 137- 

206 10 The coarse, as the counterpart of the forcible, style is 
abundantly exemplified in Pope's writings ; especially, perhaps, in 
the Dunciad Book 11. 

206 1 1 SvaprjTos : hardly found elsewhere in the sense of 
d.pprjTO';, Sixr</>?7/xos. 
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206 12 For the reading, see n. on p. 178 1. 25. 

206 13 XtKavU; late, — Plutarch, etc. If the word was actually 
employed by the accuser of Timandra and the accuser was Hyperides, 
it must of course have been in use at an earlier date. But the identifi- 
cation of the two (though it has the support of Suidas) is question- 
able : cp. Blass Att. Bereds. m 2, 29. — Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT 
would read 6k!o-/3ov<: instead of ofioXovs. 

206 14 {f/LaOos: specifically Attic word. 

206 14 Karipai'-. late, — Strabo, Plutarch, etc The reference 
in Liddell and Scott s.v. is to the present passage ("cited from Dem. 
Phal."). 

206 15 Blass (I.e.) reports the reading here as tto\X.i}v nva 
roiavnqv 8v<T<f>r)fj.iav traipwv Karrjpaae tov hiKaaT-qpLov : cp. Facsimile. 

206 19 SifpprjyfjLtvois -. one of the many cases in which an Ionic 
form (familiar through Homer and Herodotus) reappears in later 
Greek. The perf. pass, eppriy/xai is used (e.g.) by Arrian among 
later writers. 

206 2 1 The predicate in the neuter is found frequently in the 
tt. ipfi.. (e.g. p. 184 1. 1, p. 158 1. 25); here we have a rare example 
of the same construction with a plural subject. 

206 23 Cleitarchus : see tt. vtp, p. 223. The same passage of 
Cleitarchus, quoted at greater length, appears in Diodor. Sic. 
xvii 75. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

PROVERBS IN THE DE ELOCUTIONE. 

An interesting feature of the treatise On Style is the due appre- 
ciation it shows of a proverb when used in season. The author is 
clearly alive to the risk which book-writing runs of parting company 
with the liveliness and raciness of the vernacular. He sees how 
important it is to keep in touch with the familiar thought and 
language of the people, — with the vulgar tongue. 

It is the Lord Chesterfields of literature and life who condemn, 
on the score of vulgarity, the use of proverbial expressions. The 
manlier natures have always used them boldly. In the tt. kpfx. are 

1 7 — 2 
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found two threats, " Dionysius (is) at Corinth" (,$; 8, 9, 102, 241) 
and "You shall hear your cicalas chirping on the ground" ($$ 99, 
100, 243), attributed respectively to the Lacedaemonians and to the 
tyrant Dionysius 1 . The true analogues of these threatening messages 
are such verses in the Old Testament as " And as Jehu entered in at 
the gate, she said, Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?" (2 Kings, 
ix. 31) and "I also have given you cleanness of teeth in all your 
cities " (Amos iv. 6) ; or the reply (including some words from the 
Old Testament) said to have been given by Richard Cceur de Lion 
to the Pope's demand for the release of " My son, the Bishop." 
Richard sent the Pope the coat-of-mail worn by the bishop in the 
battle, with the message, "This have we found: know now whether 
it be thy son's coat or no" {Genesis xxxvii. 32). Homelier examples 
of proverbs used or made (it is often difficult to say which) are 
President Lincoln's advice " not to swop horses while crossing the 
stream," Prince Bismarck's references to "bleeding like veal" or (to 
be more modern still) the statement of the President of the South 
African Republic that he was "waiting for the tortoise to put out its 
head " (i.e. for the opportunity of striking which the Jameson Raid 
would give him), or the same President's remark that Mr Rhodes 
"made one hand wash the other" (i.e. made each one of his schemes 
subserve the other). In antiquity it is to be noticed that Julius 
Caesar casts his precept in a proverbial form, when counselling the 
use of the current language of his time: "Vive ergo moribus 
praeteritis, loquere verbis praesentibus atque id, quod a C. Caesare, 
excellentis ingenii ac prudentiae viro, in primo de analogia libro 
scriptum est, habe semper in memoria atque in pectore, ut tamquam 
scopulum, sic fi/gias inauditum atque insolens verba in '' (Favorinus 
philosophus ap. Aul. Cell. 1. x.). 

Aristotle is said to have defined, or described, proverbs as the 
scattered remains of primitive philosophy, preserved thanks to their 
pithy form amid the wrecks of the ages 1 '; and his extant writings 

1 The former threat is Supposed to have been addressed by the Lacedae- 
monians to Philip, the latter by Dionysius to the Locrians (though, according to 
Aristot. Rhet. ii. :i, 8 and iii. 11, 6, the original author was Stesichorus). In 
English, the expression ' making the squirrels walk ' is used of a great fall of 
wood. — Aioiwios iv \\opivdqi occurs in Cic. Ep. ad Att. ix. 9, where see Tyrrell 
and Purser's note. 

2 Svnesius calvit. iitcom. c. 22 p. 2^4 Krab. (1S50): ei 5e teal r) irapoiixla. <xotp6v' 
7ru>s 5' ovx'l ao<pbv wepi ii'v ' Apt<T70Te\i;s <pr\<j\v oti Tra\aias eiui <pi\oao<pias iv rats 
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show how often, and with what effect, he drew upon the stores of 
Greek proverbial wisdom 1 Plato had previously displayed the same 
width of view, as his dialogues bear witness 2 Sophron may have 
influenced Plato in this respect, since "almost all the proverbs in 
existence might be collected out of Sophron's plays" (ir. tpft. § 156) : 
a statement which receives some confirmation from his fragments 
and from the Adoniazusae of Theocritus, and might also be abundantly 
illustrated by the practice of Shakespeare or Cervantes" 

Examples of the proverbs used by Sophron are given in the same 
section of the De Elocutiouc'' There is ancient authority for sup- 
posing that the well-known proverb a.pyy\ rjfiuo-v iravrhs 122 : 'well- 
begun half-done ') is formed on the model of Hesiod's irXiov rjfxio-v 
iran-os, but the truth rather seems to be that Hesiod is improving 
upon, and giving a different application to, a proverb already in 
existence 5 Curiously enough, too, the highly artificial line attributed 
to Sophocles, a7rwSa«a>Tos ov Tparre^ovrai kv\i£ (§ 114), was by some 

ptylorats av8 pJiirwv <p8opah airo\otilvr}% ^yKaTaXelpi/j-ara TrepiauOtvTa Sta avvropXav 
Kai Se^idrriTa ; (Berlin Aristotle v. 1474). 

1 See the copious list in Bonitz' Index Aristotelicus pp. 569, 570 ; and for the 
Rhetoric in particular, Sandys' Index to Cope's edition, iii. pp. 268, 269. 

- See the Index to fowett's Dialogues of Plato, s.v. Proverbs ; and also 
Griinwald's Spriclnvbrter und sprichwbrtliche Redensarten bei Plato. 

Among later writers Polybius makes much use of proverbs (cp. the recent 
' Polybius-Forschungen ' of Carl Wunderer, who thinks that he drew on Chry- 
sippus' collection of proverbs), while Byzantine appreciation (running to excess) 
is reflected in the marginal references to ' 'U.apotpXa ' in P 1741. Some of the 
later rhetoricians assigned proverbs a place among the ' figures.' 

3 It is to be noted that the ir. ep/x.. stands apart from other works of its class in 
its references to Sophron, who is not named by any of the Greek rhetoricians 
(including Dionys. Halic), nor in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, who however men- 
tions him near the beginning of the Poetics and iv t$ irepl irotrjTuv (Athen. xi. 
505 n. 

' E.g. ck toO ovvxos rbv \iovra lypa\j/ev and ropivav ?$e<rei> : sentiments which, 
as Mr Way points out, have usually a jingling sound in English, — 'from seeing 
but a claw | The lion would he draw,' 'he had such an artistic soul | That he 
polished the scullery-bowl.' In the same section tcvfiivov 2irpi<rei> is said to have 
the following French parallels : tondre stir tin ecu/, grcler stir le pcrsil, couper un 
chevcu en tjuatre. Greek Kv)xivoirpl<jTT)t = Latin cttmim sector. 

s apxrj Tjiiiav iravrbs occurs in Plat. Legs;, vi. 753 K (apxh yap Xtyerai ptev ijfu<rv 
ravrbt if rats irapotp.ia.ts (pyov), Polyb. v. 32, I (dappuv yap 6\i> Tts eliroi, oi>x ijp.t(rv 
Tr/v ipxv" €h>ai tov iravrbs, a\\a xal irpbs rb tAos dtarelvctv) and elsewhere. 
Pythagoras was sometimes supposed to be its author. Cp. Leutsch and Schneide- 
win, Parocm. Gr. i. p. 213, ii. pp. 13, 14. 
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writers ranked as a proverb Whether it ever really became such, we 
may take leave to doubt, remembering that (as the late Archbishop 
Trench has pointed out in his book on Proverbs) an aphorism, 
however true or striking it may be, cannot be classed as a proverb 
unless it be shown to have vogue 2 

The part which the proverb plays as popular philosophy is well 
indicated in § 232 : "it is the wisdom of a people, it is the wisdom 
of the world." Its frequent use in letters is there recommended : a 
precept endorsed, as we know, by the practice of Cicero 3 . The 
Stoics (notably Chrysippus, as mentioned in the note on £ 172) 
studied proverbs, but hardly for the purpose of letter-writing. Their 
object was to discover, by means of proverbs and ancient poetry, the 
primitive meaning, and so the etymology, of words. The particular 
phrases quoted in g 172 (Xlyv-rla Kkrjpa.T'i'; and OaXdcraiov 7rpo'/3uTOi') 
may fairly be regarded as proverbial 4 . 

Among the remaining proverbial or quasi-proverbial expressions 
in the kpp. may be mentioned : to £v rfj Trapoipui Koapovptvov 
VTrtpov 5 119), to. <rvKa (tvkcl 6 (§ 229); 77 Xf.yop.ivq diro — kv8<Zi> prjaL<; 
and to Xtyopevov tovto d~o ^.kvOwi' 216, 297 : the brutal side of 
to. avKa avKa : o-kvOl^v in § 96 simply referring to the use of jargon) ; 
<#eos ci7ro> pvq-xavrjs (§ 232: ' deus ex machina ') ; to 81] Xeyopevor, 
aTrepprjiiv avrb 216: 'broke the news'); to ev -hvOovctl irat^eLV 
(§ 28 : ' gaiety at a funeral ') ; Tv<p\£ S?/W 112, 239 : ' as plain as 
a pikestaff'). 

1 Leutsch-Schneid. op. eit. ii. p. 747. 

- Thus yvQidi aeavrbv and eirov 0e(^ (§ 9) are airo<p6iyp.aTa rather than 
Trapoi/JLiai. 

3 See Tyrrell and Purser's Index to tlie Correspondence of Cicero, pp. 86, 97. 

4 Cp. Leutsch-Schneid. op. a'/., Praef., p. v. 

5 vwepov Koa/xds : bp.oiov TcjS, Xvrpav TroiniWeis (Leutsch-Schneid. op. cit. i. 459) ; 
Aidi&Tra a/J.rix € ^ '• SijXov to tolovtov : b/xola, x^ T P av TotKiWeis, tfJof TiWeis (ilnd. i. 
1S7). This proverb is, in fact, of the same class as KaWunrifrw irid-qKov (ir. epfi. 
§ 165), and as Plutarch's selection of proverbs irepi twv abwaruv jjiven in Leutsch- 
Schneid. i. pp. 543 ff. 

6 Cp. Luc. de hist, eonscrib. c. 41 toioctos ovv p.01 b avyypcMpevs l(rru, acpojios, 
aS^KaOTOS, e\ev0epos, Trapp-qaias Kal a\r]0eias <pi\os, lis 6 KtofiiKOS <pi]t7i, to. avKa ovko., 
tt)v <jK.a<py)v hi <XK.a.(pT)v ovo/xafav, kt\. ■ Plut. Moral, p. 178 B (Philippi Apophtheg- 
mata) tuiv de wept \aa0evqv rbv 'OXvvBiov eyKaXoiivruiv Kal ayavaKTOvvTwv , oti 
7rpo66ras avrovs tvioi tuiv irepi rbv Q'iXnrwov airoKa\ovcri, aKaious l<pr] <pu<rei Kal 
dypoiKovs eivat Ma/ceSocas, Kal rrjv <SKa<pT)V GKa<pT)v \kyovTas. 



GLOSSARY. TERMS OF RHETORIC, 
GRAMMAR, METRE, AND 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The references in the Glossary are made to the sec/ions of the irepl 'Eppujiielat. 

ayav. 226, 271. Contest, debate. Lat. certamen, contentio. The 
word is more fully treated in tt. vij/. p. 194 and D. H. p. 184. In 
§187 the verb iywi^eo-dai is used in its ordinary sense of "contending 
for a prize.' 

a86X«<rxos. 212. Garrulous. Lat. loquax. The comparative 
aZoXtaxorepo^ presupposes not the classical dSoXeo-^^s but the hellen- 
istic a&oXeo-xos (as in Cic. ad Att. xvi. 11, 2, Plut. de Garrul. c. 13, 
p. 509 b), and is, therefore, an indication of late date. 

dSpoCteiv. 9, 268, 283. To muster, to compress. Lat. colligere, 
coacervare. Cp. o.Qpoio-p.6%, tt. v\p. p. 194. 

alvi-yjia. 102. Riddle. Lat. aenigma s. allegoria obscurior (Quintil. 
viii. 6, 52). Aristot. Poet. xxii. 2 a\vLyp.<n6% T€ yap ZSea avrrj icrrl, to 
Aeyorra vrrdp^oi'Ta dSwara crvvdif/ai. Trypho (Sp. RJl. Gr. iii. p. 193) 
alviyixa £<tti <f>pdo-i<> eirLTeT-qBevpLeviq ko.koo~xo\.w<; eis dcrdc^eiav anoKpvTr- 
rovtra to voovfievov, rj dBvvarov tl kol dp-rj^avov ira.pio~Tdvovo~a. 

atnaTiKos. 201. Accusative. 7rra>o-ts aii-iai-i*)) = Lat. casus accu- 
sativus. 

dxaipos. 118, 238. Inopportune. Lat. intempestivus. The word 
can be used of persons no less than of things, as by Dionysius when 
describing the brevity of Lysias : kol ovk errl p,ev Trjs eppr)veia<; tolovtos 
eo-Tiv, ev Be Tots TTpdyp.ao'iv a«atpos tis kcu p.aKpos, avvecrT paTrrai Be el tis 
<cai dAAos (cat TreirvKvuiTaL tois vorjp.a.o~i, kt\. (de lys. C. 5)- 

dKoXovdCa. 30. Sequence, consequence. Lat. consecutio. Cp. aVo- 
\ovBo%, d.Ko\ov8eiv and dvoLKokovdla (all in § 153) ; also it. vij/. c. 22, I 
and Dionys. Hal. Ep. II. ad A mm. c. 2. See further s.v. p.d\r}, 
p. 291 infra. 
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aK P i'P«ia. 41, 53, 222, 274. Technical finish (slightly depreciatory 
in §§ 53, 222, 'correctness,' 'nicety' : cp. ir. fy. cc. 33, 35, 36). Lat. 
ars exquisita, Fr. style soigne. Similarly a«pi/??/s (14), a/cpi/Stos (41, 
53, 188), and aKpifiokoyia (209, 'exact narration'). So Isocr. (Paneg. 
11) contrasts dKpifirjs and dirr]Kpif3wp:e\>o<; with d7r/\tus. This meaning is 
frequently found in Aristotle's Rhetoric, and also in Dionysius : for 
the latter, see references in D. H. p. 184. 

aKpoanjs. 216, 222 (ter), 247. Hearer. But 6 aKpoarrj^ (and also 
6 aVovuji', e.g. § 216) will often be better translated by 'the reader,' 
the rhetorical point of view not being so natural to us as to the 
Greek critics. 

aXXiryopta. 99, 100, 101 (bis), 102, 151, 296. Allegory, veiled 
meaning, dark saying. Lat. inrersio (Quintil. viii. 6, 44). Fr. alle- 
goric. Cp. D. H. p. 184, 7T. vif/. p. 194. In 7T. epp.. 100 the word 
vivovotiv is used in explanation : vvY Se wo-irep o-vyKaXvppan tov \6yov 
rfj aXXrjyopia Ke\prjTaf ~av yap to virovoovpevov cfrofiepuiTepov, koI 
a\Xo<s elxd^ei dXXo ti. So Aristot. (Rhet. iii. n, 6), quoting the same 
illustration as in tt. (.pp.. 99, says : kcu to>v airoc^OeypaTuyv Se to. aariia 

iUTLV eK TOV pi] 6 <f>Y]0~l AeyeiV, OLOV TO ST^IXVYo'pOV OTl ol TSTTiyeS edl'TOlS 

Xap.66er acrovTai. The following passages throw additional light on 
the word and its Latin equivalents : Cic. Or. 94 " iam cum con- 
fluxerunt plures continuae tralationes alia plane fit oratio : itaque 
genus hoc Graeci appellant a'AA^yopiav, nomine recte, genere melius 
ille, qui ista omnia tralationes vocat": cp. de Or. iii. 41, 166. Quintil. 
viii. 6, 44 "at JAA^yopia, quam inversioncm interpretantur, aut aliud 
verbis aliud sensu ostendit aut etiam interim contrarium." id. ix. 2, 
46 " dW-qyopiav facit continua metaphora." The word dWrjyopla is 
not found earlier than Philodemus and Cicero : for v-n-ovoia (in the 
same sense), see Plat. Rep. ii. p. 37SD. In the general sense of 
Milton's 'where more is meant than meets the ear,' allegory has 
always been a great instrument in the hands of the masters of litera- 
ture : cp. 7r. vif/. vii. 3 ty/i-aTaXetTreir rrj Stavoia irXelov tov Xeyopevov to 
ava.0ewpovp.eiov. "This figure, therefore, for his duplicitie we call 
the figure of false semblant or dissimulation " (Puttenham Arte of 
English Poesie, p. 155 ed. Haslewood). — Similarly dXX-qyopeiv (151, 
285), dWr/yoptKOs (282, 283), dXXi]yopu«x><; (243). 



dp.p\vveiv. 249. To take the edge off. Lat. obtundcre, hebctare. 
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dfKTpos. 4 (bis), 183. Without measure. Lat. j/w mensura, 
iusto long/or. But in § 183 there is a special reference to verse, just 
as in Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb, c, 3 Ae£is a/j.(Tpo<; = oratio soluta. — 
So ap.tTpia, § 4. 

ap.ovo-05. 68. Without charm. Lat. suavitatis expers. 

ap4>(f5o\os. 291. Ambiguous. Lat. ambiguus. So a/u,<£i/3o\ca, 
$ 196. Cp. Aristot. /W, xxv. 13. As enforcing Aristotle's view 
that clearness is the cardinal virtue of style (however little praise it 
may bring), cp. Quintil. viii. 2, 16 " vitanda in primis ambiguitas, 
non haec solum, de cuius genere supra dictum est, quae incertum 
intellectum facit : ut Chrcmctem audivi percussisse Demean; sed ilia 
quoque, quae, etianisi turbare non potest sensum, in idem tamen 
verborum vitium incidit, ut si quis dicat, visum a se hominem librum 
scribentem. nam etiamsi librum ab homine scribi patet : male tamen 
composuerit feceritque ambiguum, quantum in ipso fuit." See also 
Introduction, pp. 37 ff. 

ava-yw-yCa. 171. Want of breeding. Lat. animus incti/tus. Cp. 
ir. vi]/. xxxiv 2 <TKwfLfj.aTa ovk ayttovtra ovS' arayojya, and Dionys. Hal. 
de Aniiq. Or. c. 1. 

66, 140 (bis), 267. Reiteration, '■reduplication' ('the 
Redouble,' Puttenham). Lat. conduplicatio (Auctor ad Herennium iv. 
c. 28) ; geminatio (Cic. de Orat. iii. 206) ; iteratio, repetitio (Aquila). 
For good examples (in addition to those quoted in the it. kpp.. itself, 
and in the note on § 140), cp. Demosth. de Cor. 143 iroXep-ov th rrjv 
'ATTiKrjv tlcrdyeis, AtV^iVr;, noXt/xov 'Ap.(piKrvoviKov; Eunp. Ale. 1085, 

1086 xP" vo< > Kardavflv (the excessive use of repeated words in 

Euripides is ridiculed by Aristophanes) ; Hor. Odes ii. 14, 1 "eheu 
fugaces, Postume, Postume, | labuntur anni," and Odes iv. 4, 70 
'•occidit, occidit | spes omnis et fortuna nostri | nominis Hasdru- 
bale interempto"; St. Matthew's Gospel xxiii. 37 "O Jerusalem 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets." The figure is also called 
tVai'aSiVXtoo-is, 7raAiAAoyta, t7ri£«v£is. — The word ava8t7rAa)crts is some- 
times used of grammatical reduplication, being defined as irpwrrj^ 

(TvWa^ij<; 81a twv avriZv (Tvp.<f>u>vu>i' <Tv\\af3rjv ttolovvtoiv e7ruAA.T7A.os 
tV^opa' (Walz Rhet. Gr. iii. 566). 

dvairaurriKos. 189. Anapaestic. Lat. anapaesticus. The metrical 
foot so called. 
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avairaveiv. 1, 45, 202. To cause to pause. Lat. sedare. Cp. 
dvawavXa, 'resting-place,' in §§ 46, 202, 205. (avarrauo-ts is the usual 
word for ' pause,' in the sense of 77 tov \6yov /cura'Ar^is). 

dvairX/qpovv. 58. To use expletives. Lat. infercire. 
dvao-Tpe'<j>€iv. 184, 185. To invert the order. Lat. evertere compo- 
site nan. 

dva<J>opd. 141, 268. Repetition. Lat. repetitio (Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 
13 ; Quintil. ix. 3, 29). The term is commonly used (as the examples 
in the w. kpjx. show) of the repetition of a word, or words, in successive 
clauses ; and so differs from aVaSiVAoxm, which is applied to the 
immediate repetition of a word. The strict meaning of the term (as 
shown by the corresponding verb dva^ipeiv in § 141) is reference 
(Lat. re/atio), i.e. the repeated word carries the mind back. See 
further in Sandys' Orator of Cicero, pp. 137, 138. Puttenham calls 
it the figure of report, "when we make one word begin, and as they 
are wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses in sute." — In § 72, 
dva<f>opa is used in its literal sense of ' uplifting.' 

dv€i(j.£vos. 19, 21. Re/axed, loose (of a period). Lat. remissus. 

dv6viraX\a-yii. 60. Substitution. Lat. commutatio. Not strictly 
' interchange ' of cases, but substitution of one case for another ; e.g. 
in the instance given in § 60, of ol &vo a-KOTreXoL for twv Svo ctkottiKuv 
(cp. Herod. Trepl axv/^drwy, Spengel Rhet. Gr. iii. 86). Cp. in Eng- 
lish, "The Power in darkness whom we guess; | I found Him not 
in world or sun" (In Alemoriam, 21). The term v7raAAayr; does not 
occur in the it. kpp.. — The corresponding verb dvOvirakXdcro-tiv is used 
in S 59. Both the verb and the noun are late words, — Philo, Apollon. 
Dysc, etc. 

avrairoSoo-is. 23, 250. Correspondence, parallelism. Lat. redditio 
contraria (Quintil. viii. 3, 77). So dvra.Ttoh&dvo.i (§§ 53, 79): espe- 
cially used of the convertibility of metaphors, as in Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
4, 4- 

dvTe'peio-is. 12. Propping, buttressing. Lat. fultura. The idea 
(that of interlacing support; is the same as in the words 'insistere 
invicem' used by Quintil. viii. 5, 27 " unde soluta fere oratio et e 
singulis non membris sed frustis collata structura caret, cum ilia 
rotunda et undique circumcisa insistere invicem nequeant." So the 
verb dvTcpeiSuv in § 13. 

dvT£9«<ri.s. 24, 171, 172, 247, 250. Antithesis, contrast. Lat. con- 
tentio (Auct. ad Her. iv. 45), contrapositum (= dvTiOerov, Quintil. ix. 
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3, 81). The subdivisions of antithesis in ir. ip/x. $ 22 correspond 
with Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26: cp. D. H. p. 185. In §§ 171, 172 aVrt- 
0«<xis seems, as Victorius pointed out, to mean little more than a 
play on words. In ^ 29, 120, 247 avrlQiTov is found; in § 24 aVn- 
#€tids ; in S£ 22, 23, 24, 36 dvTLKeiadai. Cic. (Or. xxxix. 135) describes 
antithesis in the words " cum sunt contrariis relata contraria." Nor- 
den (Kunstpmsa ii. 508) quotes some of the striking New Testament 
examples of antithesis (Rom. ii. 6 ff . ; 1 Cor. i. 18, iv. 10 ff. ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7 ft), together with St Augustine's comments in de Civ. Dei xi. 18. 
Antithesis has, indeed, been the most generally used of all the 
figures. The merit of an antithetical style (according to Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 9, 8) is that it brings contraries into emphatic juxtaposition, 
and has a syllogistic character. Its use in excess was, it would seem 
from a current journal, disliked by Bishop Westcott in Macaulay, 
whose antithetical style "bears much the same relation to prose that 
rhyme bears to verse : it is a help towards attainment of success of 
the second order ; but to supreme excellence it is a hindrance " 
(Lionel Tollemache in The Spectator, August 17th, 1901). 
dvT£<rrpo<J>os. 38. Converse, counterpart. Lat. respondens. 

awiroKpiTos. 194. Undramatic. Lat. remotus ab actione, alienns 
ab histrionia. Late word, — LXX., N. T., Marcus Aurelius. Only 
here in the sense given above; elsewhere, it= 'guileless.' 

dvw(ittX£a. 67. Inequality. Lat. hiaequalitas. In § 219 avw/xaXla, 
and in § 246 dvwfiako^, have their literal meaning. 

dirayycXCa. 114. Style. Lat. eloculio. Late in this sense, — 
Dionys. Halic, Plut., Dio Chrys., etc. Theophrastus himself prob- 
ably used the word A.e'£is. In Rhet. ad Alex. c. 30 a7rayyeA.ia = 8157- 
yr/crts. For 'narrative' simply, ayyeAia is used in § 114 and diray- 
ytWuv in § 237. In Dion. H. Ep. I. ad Amin., a7rayye'A.A.€ii> is used 
repeatedly in the sense of delivering a speech. (Further references 
in Classical Review xv. 253.) 

dira8«ia. 194. Lack of emotion. Lat. affeciuum vacuitas, ituio- 
lentia. So the adj. diraOijs, in the same section. 

dirapTi£eiv. 2, 10. To round off, to complete. Lat. adaequare, 
absolvcrc. Hermogenes (Sp. ii. 241) defines kuJAok as d-n-qpTKr/jLivr} 
SidVoia, 'a completed sense.' Cp. the use of <jvvn\e.lv and crvfjurt- 
paiow. Schol. Rav. ad Aristoph. Ran. 812 : orav yap ol Bea-irorai 
<nrovSu'£u>iri OaTrov tl dirapTKjQrjvai (' to be polished off') tTMrXrjTTOvcrt. 
toIs 801A01S Zva Oulttov ivtpywaiv. 
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aireiKa£eiv. 11. To liken, to compare. Lat. assimilare, comparare. 

dn-£ipoi<aX.os. 67. Tasteless. Lat. ineptus. Dionys. H. de Isaeo 
C. 2 7T€(/)€uy€v airrjp\aiu)p.i.vwv Kai OTj/xeicoSa)!' ovo/jLaroyv rrjv onreipoKaXiav, 
and D. H. p. 185. 

dimpos. 1, 63. Limitless. Lat. infinitus. 

dmGavos. 15, 19, 221. Unconvincing, unreal. Lat. alicnus a 
persitadendo, non probabilis. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 8, 1 airidavov 
Tre-rrXaaOaL yap So/cei , i.e. 'artificial,' 'hollow.' See also S.V. 7ri#avds. 

dirXoiKos. 244. Simple, naive. Lat. simplex, non fucatus. Late 
word, — Philo, Lucian, etc. — aVAoCs occurs in 15, 17, etc. ; aVAoTiys 
in § 19; a7rA.cus in S§ 100, 243 (see also s. v. aKpifieia). The a;^ 
celare artem is well described, in connexion with the word dVAdTrjs, 
in (Dionys. Hal.) ^/t-j Rhet. p. 99 (ed. Usener), Aeyoo St /<at irpoo-Ti- 
6rjfXL, on Kai oral/ tis a7rA<3s Xiyrj, koI tovto re^yy cn^/xaTos yiverai, tVa 
?7 o.Tr\oTr]Tos TrpocnroLrjcri'; to TnOarbv t\rj tu5 aKOiWri. — It is to be 
noticed that in § 34 a-nvW's is substituted for Aristotle's a^eA-^s, and 
further that neither a^>eA?)s nor a^e'Aeta occurs in any part of the 
7r. ep/x. As the words occur in Dionysius and in Hermogenes, the 
treatise may (so far as such indications are to be trusted at all) be 
assigned to the period between the two. At all events, the appa- 
rently deliberate avoidance of the word a^>eA>;9 is noteworthy. 

dTrdSeo-is. 19, 205, 245. Fall (of the voice) ; cadence. Lat. depo- 
sitio. The distinction implied is that of apem and 0ecm, the rise of 
the voice at the beginning of a member and its fall at the end. 

diroiTiTos. 28. Inartificial. Lat. sine arte /actus. In the same 
sense, a'Te^i/tTcvTos and dYe7rm;Sevros (Dionys. Halic. de Lys. c. 8). 

dn-oKoini'. 6, 238. Abruptness. Lat. abscisio. Cp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Thucyd. C. 52 ras virep/SaTow; Kai 7roAi>7rAoKOi;s koI e£ aTroKOTrr}<; 
7roAAa 07/xatveiv Trpayfxara /3ovXop.eva<; Kai Sta fxaKpov ras cra-oSocreis 
Aa/x/iavowas vorjaci*;. So aVoKexOiix/xeVos in j$5 18, 238, 239 : Cp. 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 8, 6 aAAa Set Trj iiaxptt aTroKOTTTto-dai (' brought to 
ail abrupt end ') Kai ZrjXrjv elyou rqv TektvTTjV. 

dir6\T)|is. 121, 182, 257, 268. Conclusion. Lat. terminatio. So 
a7roA^ytiv J§ 20, 202, 257. 

dn-oirvC-yciv. 303. To choke used of long periods which rob the 
speaker of his breath. Lat. suffocare. So irviyew in § 1. 

103, 264. Sudden reticence, suppressed clause (' the 
figure of silence,' Puttenham). Lat. reticentia (Quintil. ix. 2, 54 : 
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•• dT7(Mri,M7777<j-ts. quam idem Cicero rcticeutiam , Celsus oblici ntiam, nun- 
nulli interruptionem aj >])cll:mt. " Cicero uses ' reticentia ' in de Or. iii. 
5;, 205). 1'r. reticence. Examples: Demosth. </c Car. ad init, uAA' 
ifxiii pt\ uv /iov\t)fiui ?>v<T)((pi<; (.LTTtlv ov8(V dp^o/xevo'i tov \6yov : 
Yirg. Aen. 1. 1 j;5 " quos ego- sed motos praestat componere fltic- 
tUS. — Cp. u7rotrt(i)jrdi' in ^ 44, 253 and diruejiydv in 5$ 149. 

airo4>9fY(ia.-n.K6s. 9. Sententious. Lat. seutentiosus. See further 
s. v. yvwfxrj. The adj. is not found earlier than Plutarch. 

dirp t1 r^s. 75, 122, 123, 188 (-<Ss), 238. Unbecoming. Lat. /Wf- 
c(»/7/j-. See p. 225 supra. 

apBpov. 23. Article: in the grammatical sense. Lat. articulus. 
Cp. D. H. pp. 185, 186. The parts of speech mentioned in the 
-. ep/n. are apdpov and (n'l'fW/ios. prjp-u- does not occur, and ovo/xa 
means 'word' rather than 'noun.' 

'Apia-Turimos. 296. Aristippcan see n. on p. 258 supra. 

apKTiKos. 56. Initial. Lat. inilialis, principalis. Late, — Apoll. 
Dvsc, Hephaest., Pollux. 

apfjiovia. 300. Adjustment of words. Lat. apta struct ura, cou- 
cinna orationis compositio. Cp. D. H. p. 186. The meaning of the 
word is discussed in Cope's Introduction to Aristotle s Rhetoric 
pp. 379 — 387, and (on the musical side) in D. B. Monro's Modes of 
Ancient Greek Music. 

apv9|ios. 42, 117, 301. Without rhythm. Lat. nunieri cxpers. 
Used in Aristot. Rhct. iii. 8, 1. 

ctpxaioeiSijs. 245. Old-fashioned. Lat. antiquitatem redolens. The 
word is air. tip. Dionysius Hal. (Ep. ad Pomp. c. 2, de Comp. Verb. 
c. 23) uses dp\aioTrp€Trr}s in much the same sense. — For the meaning 
of ot dp^aloi in the jr. kpjx. (67, 175, 244), see n. on p. 224 supra. 

dpxij. 39, 56, 192, 196, 268. Beginning: of a clause or sen- 
tence. Lat. principium. 

a<rd.4>aa. 201,254. Obscurity. I .at. obscuritas. So daa^'s : 192, 
19S. 221, 226. 

a<rep.vos. 189. Undignified. Lat. dignitatis cxpers, miuiu/e vene- 
randus. Late, — Dionys. Hal., Plut., it. v\p., Lucian. (Sometimes 
said to occur in Aristotle, but not found in any genuine writing of 
his.) 

ao-Ttio-pios. 128, 130. Witticism: ('the merry scoff; otherwise 
the civil jest,' Puttenham). Lat. urbanitas (dartiirfMn Jaceliae). 
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The word is late, — Dionys. Hal., 17. vij/., etc. In the same sense 
do-TttleaBai (§ 1 49), though the particular form seems to be more 
specifically Attic. In § 114 acrretos is found, but with a moral rather 
than an intellectual connotation. 

ao-vvSe-rov. 192, 268. Absence of conjunctions. Lat. dissolution 
(Auct. ad Herennium iv. 30 : cp. Quintil. ix. 3, 50). See also s. v. 
Xvais. 

ao-w^s. 77, 190, 208, 221. Unusual. Lat. inusitatus. 

d<r<j>a\ii's. 19, 41, 78, etc. Safe. Lat. tutus. Especially applied 
to a 'safe,' as opposed to a 'risky' (/avSwcoS^s), use of language. In 
the same way daKpaXi^aOaL (85, 193) means 'to ensure,' 'to safe- 
guard,' 1 to place beyond criticism ' : late, — Polybius, Diodorus, 
Josephus, N. T. Cp. datpdXeia, § 287. 

ao-xip-ano-Tos. 67. One who avoids figures. Lat. qui nullis 
figuris utitur. Late in this sense, — Dionys. Hal., Quintil, etc. 
Cp. D. H. p. 186. 

(XTQKTOTtpws. 53. With some negligence. Lat. inordinatius. The 
comparative, in this form, is air. dp. 

txTtp-rrris. 134, 303, 304. Disagreeable, disgusting: Lat. insuavis, 
odiosus. 

aT«xv<os. 68. Inartistically. Lat. sine arte, inartificialitcr. — 
arexvaSs ('simply,' 'entirely') is found in §§ i, 5, 68, 71, 266. It 
will be noticed that the word occurs twice in § 68, and that every- 
where (except in § 1) P gives the accent not as dre^v^ but as 
aTc'xi'ojs. Probably the distinction by accent is arbitrary in origin, 
though convenient in practice. — dre^v^ (= dXrj6u>s) was regarded as 
specifically Attic. 

cIttiki^iv. 177 To write in the Attic dialect. Lat. atticissare. 
In the same section 'Attikt/ yXwcrcra is used, and in § 175 the practice 
of ot 'Attikoi is mentioned. 

avToo-xeSidteiv. 224. To improvise. Lat. ex tempore facere s. 
dicere. Cp. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 25 -n-oXXd yap avTo<T\e- 
Sia£ei pirpa rj </>ij<tis, and Aristotle's use of avToaxeSida-para in Poetics 
c. 4. The word is classed as specifically Attic by the ancient 
grammarians. 

aiTO(pvi]s. 27, 300. Self-engendered, spontaneous, natural. Lat. 
naturalis. The same idea is expressed by the words quae sua sponte 
nascuntur and innatus in the following passages : Tac. Dial, de Or. 
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c. 6 " sed extemporalis audaciae atque ipsius temeritatis vel prae- 
cipua iucunditas est ; nam in ingenio quoque, sicut in agro, quam- 
quam grata quae din serantur atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen 
quae sua sponte nascuntur;" Quintil. ix. 3, 74 "nam per se frigida 
et inanis arTectatio, cum in acres incidit sensus, innatam gratiam 
videtur habere, non arcessitam." 

d<j>p6vTio-Tos. 300. Unstudied. Lat. incuriosus. See s. v. (ppovrfc. 

i X a P «. 137, 139, 302, 303, 304. Grace/ess, uncouth, coarse. Lat. 
invcnustus. — In a similar sense a^apiros in §§ 130, 139; with the 
same doubt, as to the termination -itos or -taros, which presents itself 
in tV^apiTos and iv\dpicno<;. 

o4n»x os - 81. Inanimate- Lat. animae expers, inanimus. Used 
here in its literal sense, as the opposite of Ip-ypv^o^ in the same 
section ; not applied in the tt. kpp,. to lifeless writing, Lat. exsanguis. 

pdo-avos. 201. Torture Lat. quaestio, poena. A late word in 
the metaphorical sense, — LXX., N. T., Lucian, etc. ; applied to 
language itself in tt. Zip. x. 6 tu> p,tv awtp-TrLtnovTL irdOu to tiros 6/Wu>s 
tfiaaavioiv. 

pdo-is. 206. Step. Lat. clausula. For /Jao-is as meaning a 
rhythmical clause, see Cope's Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric 
p. 388, n. 4 : " ySaons in rhythm corresponds to ttovs in metre. It 
takes its name from the ' step ' in marching or dancing." To the 
passages there quoted from Plato and Aristotle may be added 77-. v\f/. 
xxxix. 2 Kal (3d(riv evSovs Tiva pvdfxov irpb<i ravr-qv dvayndl^ei (sc. 6 avXos) 
fiaivuv iv pv6p.m, where /Ja'ais pvd/xov clearly = ' numeri incessus.' 
The ' safe step ' is one of which the penultimate syllable is long, in 
contradistinction to iambic endings which are regarded by Dionysius 
as ave'Spao-roi and aireptypacpoi (Blass, Att. Bereds. 2 i. 135 n. 2). 

pCa. 246. Violent movement. Lat. violentia. to Svacfrdoyyov is 
here meant by -q fiCa, as the context shows. 

PoiXco-ecu. 2, 28, 231. To be desig?ied, to tend. Lat. velle. Cp. 
D. H. p. 187. 

PpaxvX.o-y(a. 243. Brevity of speech. Lat. breviloquentia. Cp. 
Quintil. viii. 3, 82 "ac merito laudatur brevitas integra ; sed ea 
minus praestat, quotiens nihil dicit nisi quod necesse est (fipayy- 
koyiav vocant, quae reddetur inter schemata), est vero pulcherrima, 
cum plura paucis complectitur." So fipaxvXoyelv (§ 242), and fipaxv- 
A.oyos (.^ 7, 214). For the /8pa^v\oyta of the Lacedaemonians, see 
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Plut. Lycurg. Vit. c. 19; theirs was the brevitas imperatoria of 
Tacitus {Hist. 1. 18). — {Spayyr-qs occurs in §§ 9, 121 ; /Spa^us in 207, 
242. 

■ycXoios. 126, 163, 170, etc. Laughable. Lat. ridiculus. The 
difference between to yeXoZov and to ev^api is explained in § 163. 
The deprecating attitude which so many ancient writers assumed 
towards laughter is reflected in Quintil. vi. 3. — yeAos occurs in 
§§ 168, 169; yeXdv, 163, 168, 260; ycAwTOTroua, 1 28; yeXwroTroielv, 
24, 168. 

V\a<f>vpd s . 36. 127, 128, 138, 178, 179, 183, 184, 186. Smooth, 
polished, elegant : x a P aKT W y^a<£upos being one of the four types of 
style. Lat. politics, floridus, ornatus, elegans. Fr. elegant, orne. Cp. 
Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 23 -q Se yXa$vpd koI dvO-qpa <rvvde<ris : 
and de adtn. vi die. in Dem. c. 40 77 Si /xera ravr-qv -q yXa<f>vpa kol 
OearpiK-q Kai to KOfx^bv ('neat') alpovp.evrj irpb rov ae/xvov ('grand') 
roiavr-q- 6vofj.dT(i)v alei (3ovXfTai Xap.fia.vtiv to. Xeiorara koI /xaXaKwrara, 
rr/v ei<f>wvlav Orjpwfievr/ Kai rrjv eifieXeiav, e£ airwv 8e rb -qSv. It is to 
be noted that many of the illustrations of this style given in the 
7r. ep/x. are taken from the lyric and comic poets. Reference may 
also be made to D. If. p. 18 and ir. v\p. p. 196. — The noun yXatf>v- 
por-rji occurs in ,§ 258. 

■yXwo-o-a. 177. Dialect. Lat. lingua, dialectics. — The word does 
not in the ir. ep/x. bear the Aristotelian sense {Poetics and Rhetoric) 
of ' foreign term ' : for which see D. H. p. 187, s. v. yX^rrt]p.a.riKo%. 

yy<i>y.r\. 9 (bis), 110, 170. Maxim. Lat. sententia. The prin- 
ciple of the yviop.7] is expounded by Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 21, 15) : -q /xev 
yap yvwp.7), wenrep eiprjrai, <x7ro0ai/o-is KaOoXov ecrrw, ^at'povcrt Se 
KaOoXov Xeyop.evov o Kara yaepo? TrpovTroXa[xf3dvovre<; rvy\dvovai' olov el 
Tts yeiroai rv\(>L Ke^pvy/xcVos rj reKvoi<; <f>avXoi<s, d7roSe£aiT' av rov ehrovros 
' oi8iv yerroi'i'as ^aXerrajrepov ' rj otl ' ovSev rjXtOiwrepov reKvoTroua*;,' 
ware Set crro^d^ecrdai 7ru)s rvy\dvovo~L iroia ■jrpovTroXap.fiavovre';, el& 
ovrws 7rept rovrutv KaOoXov Xeyetv. ravrrjv re 8rj e^ei fxiav ^prjaLV rb 
yi'u>p.oXoyelv, Kai erepav Kptlrrw tjOikovs yap rrotel roll's Aoyous. The 
yvwp-q may be said to differ in these two points (viz. general applica- 
tion and moral purpose) from the aVo'<£#ey//.a, which is a dictum or 
bon mot, and is specially used of the Aa/ccoviKa. diro^Oeyjxara, men- 
tioned by Aristotle {Rhet. ii. 21, 8) and collected by Plutarch. On 
the use of yvu>p.ai by Demosthenes there are some good remarks in 
Rehdantz-Blass, Rhetorischer und stilistischer Index pp. 20, 21. — 
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yi'ayi.oAoytZi' occurs in £ 232, and yvo)/j.oA.oyiKos in $ 9. The latter is 
late, occurring (if we except the Rlict. ad A/ex.) not earlier than 
Theon's Progymnasmata. But yvwp.oXoytlv and yvui/jLokoyia are found 
in Aristotle s Rhetoric. 

•ypd(i(j.a. 48, 69, etc. Letter : of the alphabet. Lat. littera. 

Ypoujttj. 120, 196, 215, 226. Writing, composition (in the wide 
sense). Lat. scriptio. This use is found in Philodemus and Strabo. 
In 226, stress is laid on the distinction between written and spoken 
style: in fact, the ypa<£i/o/ A«£is of § 193 is kept in view. (In 
£ 76 ypa<£iK-o? means ' pictorial,' as £u)ypa<piKos in the same section.) 
( p. D. H. p. 187. 

■ypi<}>os. 153. Dark saying. Lat. griphus. The ypi<£os is thus 
distinguished from the axviyp-a. by Schol. Aristid. p. 508 : yp"i<po<; Sc 
icTTiv oi)(, ojs Iviol (j>acri, tuvtov tuj alviyftari' 8ia<pepouo~i yup, on to fiiv 
aU'iy/xa ofxoXoyel ti? ayvotiv, rbv Se ypitpov ayvoti Sokwv iiricrracrdai, 
oiov cui'iy/xa p.eV «tti to tl Blttovv, tl Tpiirovv, tl TerpaTrovv ; ivravOa 
SrjXov to ipdJTt]p.a. ypi<£os Sc otov "EtfTopa tov Upidp.ov Aio^S^s tKTavtv 
avr/p. ivravda Bokcl pXv ciSeVcu to pr/Oev, dyvoel Se, 0V1 8iop.ij8r]<; rjv 
avrjp 6 'AxiAAeus. Thus the one frankly presents itself as an enigma, 
riddle or conundrum ; while the other, with its element of ambiguity 
and mystification, is an equivoque or double entendre. 

Scurvs. 73. Rough : breathing (i?x°*)- ^ at - ^sper : sc. spiritus. 
Cp. D. H. p. 15. 

SeiKTixds. 289. Demonstrative. Lat. demonstrativus. 

8«ivds. 7, 8 ff. ; 240 ff. ; passim. Forcible, vigorous, vehement: 
XapaKTrjp Seivos being one of the four types of style. Lat. gravis, 
vehemens. Fr. energique, vehement. — Reference may be made to 
D. H. pp. 187, 188 s. v. Seii/oTijs. With the passage there quoted 
(on p. 188) from Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. ii. may be compared tt. kpp.. 
% 283 iraaa 8c eWAi^is Scii'oV, eireiSi) <j>ofitp6v ; § 255 aAA' ovt av 6 
Atyatf Seivos ('formidable') ovtios eSo$ev, ovTt 6 o<£is avTos ; § 241 to 
yap prjKos (kXv€i ttjv o-(f>oSpoT7)Ta, to SI eV oAiyu) 7roA.i1 ip.<pa.ivop.€vov 
Suvortpov (cp. S 274). Perhaps in the tt. kpp.. (as compared with the 
Scripta Rhetorica of Dionysius) SeifoV^s carries with it less of that 
idea of hitting the mark which is so well illustrated from Plato and 
Aristotle by Rehdantz (op. cit. p. 57). In Dionysius (as later in 
Hermogenes) the word sums up the oratorical virtues, especially as 
seen in Demosthenes. In the tt. tpp.., it is only one of four types of 
r. 18 
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style ; it is indeed chiefly illustrated by examples drawn from Demo- 
sthenes, but it is not associated solely with him, as appears from the 
expressions -njs A^/xaSeiou SuvorrjTos (§ 2 86) and t] vw Ka.Tix.ov<ra 
SeivoTTjs 245). Cp. p. 52 supra. 

Sett/oT^s occurs in § 240 and passim (the plural Seud-njTas being 
found in § 243 : cp. weye'^r? § 5). — SeiVajo-is in g 130 means 'intensifi- 
cation' : cp. Quintil. vi. 2, 24 " haec est ilia, quae 8eiVco<ris vocatur, 
rebus indignis, asperis, invidiosis addens vim oratio ; qua virtute 
praeter alias plurimum Demosthenes valuit." 

Stinionp-yos. 215. Artificer. Lat. opifex. Cp. Plat. Gorg. 453 a 
7T€i#oCs S?j/xtoi'p-yos rj pr/TopiKT] (Gorgias' definition of rhetoric). 

AT)|id8«ia. 282. Savings of the orator Demades. Lat. dicta De- 
tnadea. Cp. Ti]s Xif^ahtiov Seii'd-r^-ros, § 286. 

8t]plotik6s. 177, 232. Popular: applied to the Attic dialect and 
to proverbs. Lat. papillaris, communis. In § 294 d 'A^vcuW S^/ios 
is used of the Athenian democracy. 

8iaXo-yos. 223 (bis), 224. Dialogue. Lat. dialogus. So diaAo- 
yiKo? in ^ 19, 21, which may be conveniently rendered 'conversa- 
tional.' though the illustration employed in § 21 shows that the 
formal Dialogue is chiefiv meant. SiaAe'yco-tfai occurs in ^ 167, 225, 
289 ; while in si 167 \opo<; SiaAe/<Ti/<ds means a 'conversational chorus' 
of the Gilbertian type. Cp. R. Hirzel Der Dialog i pp. 305, 306. 

SuaXveiv. 13, 15, 21, 46, 192, 193, 271, 301. To break up. Lat. 
dissolvere. The perf. participle pass, is found in several of these 
sections, with the same sense as Su/p^c'ros (p. 275 infra). In view of 
the meaning borne by (VuAreu- elsewhere in the -. epfx., the reading 
SiuArimrTus in § 288 seems unlikely. — SiaAixris = asyndeton, % 66, 269. 

Siivoia. 2 (quinquies), 3 (quater), 30, 38, 44 et passim. Thought, 
sentence. Lat. sententia. Siav6r]/xa, 'thought' or 'notion,' in ^ 30, 

-39- 

8idppn|ns. 68. Sererauee used of style. Lat. distractio. Cp. 
the use of Sieppin/nevos in 13. 

8iaa-irao-|i6s. 68. Dislocation of style. Lat. divulsio. Late 
word, — LXX., Plutarch, etc. Cp. the use of Steo-Tracr^eVos in § 303. 

8iaTaTT€iv. 59. To place in order. Lat. digererc, ordine collocare. 
Fr. ordotiner. 

SiaxupCgdv. 180. To divide. Lat. separare. 
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SiSao-KdXiQ. 9. Formal instruction. Lat. doccndi ratio. Cp. 
Aribtot. Poet. xix. 3 ra p.ii> Sei (ftawe<r8at avev SiSaerKaAias. 

SniYn^a. 8, 137, 201, 241, 270. A ?iarrative. Lat. nar ratio. 
Fr. recit. Late, — LXX., Polyb., Dionys. Hal. ; though the adj. 
&iiiyqi*aTtKos is thrice used in the latter part of the Poetics. 8njyr)<ri<; 
occurs in -. tpp.. 291. The distinc tion drawn between the two words 
by a scholiast (quoted in Volkmann's Rhctorik, p. 150 n. 1) is: 
Sta<f>ip(L Se (8i>/y77/xa) rti^yr/acoos, T(3 ravTrjv fxtv tlvai KaOoXiKairtpav, 
cVcti'o pupiKwrtpur. The same distinction holds between Troirjo-is 
and TToirj/jLa, the former being appropriately applied (say) to the entire 
Iliad, the latter to Book xviii. ('OirAojroiiu). 

SiT^apT^fros. H4, 186, 236, 302. .Defective, distorted. Lat. 
1'itiosns. 

8itipt)(i^vos. 12, 21, 70. Resolved, disjointed, loose. Lat. divisus, 
disso/utus. (Also oiaipeZ and Siuiptnrai in § 1, SiaipefoVra in § 70 ; in 
1 1 to joint,' or 'to articulate,' is perhaps nearer the meaning than 
'to disjoint,' which is more depreciatory than the Greek original.) 
See Aristot. R/iet. iii. 9, 7 (with Cope's note) ; Cope's Introduction, 
pp. 306 ff. ; Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum Rhetoricae, 
pp. 74, 75. Aristotle (R/iet. iii. 9, 1) distinguishes the A.e£is elpop.evr] 
(= Bu)pr]p.evr], SiaX.e\v/j.evr], SiepptfifHivr) in tt. (pp..) from the A.e£is kot«- 
aTpap.fx.evr}. For Herodotus as the leading representative of the A.«'£is 
ilpofxfvr), cp. Norden Kuntsprosa, 1. pp. 27, 38 — 41 ; Navarre Essai 
sur la Rhetorique grecque avant Aristote, pp. 86, 112; Sandys Isocr. 
Dcm. et Panegyr., p. xii. Some useful references to Cicero's rhe- 
torical works will be found in Causeret Etude sur la langue de la 
Rhetorique et de la critique litteraire dans Ciceron, pp. 20, 148. 

SiOOpapPos. 78. Dithyrambic poetry. Lat. dithyrambus. Also 
Siflvpa/x/^toS^s 116, &i6vpa.p.f3iKO<; 143, 8i0vpap.f3iK<2<; 91. 

SttcwXos. 34,252. With two ' members' Lat. bimembris. 

SiKoyCa. 103, 211, 212. Repetition. Lat. iteratio, repetitio. So 
SiAoytli- 197. 267. It is clear from §§ 211, 212 that the repetitions 
meant are such as those found in the following English examples : 
"Cannon to right of them, | Cannon to left of them, | Cannon in 
front of them j Volley'd and thunder'd" (Tennyson Charge of the 
Light Brigade) ■ " By my saying she saith to you, in your ears she 
saith, I Who hear these things, | Put no trust in men's royalties, nor 
in great men's breath, | Nor words of kings" (Swinburne Super 

18—2 
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Flumitia Babylonis) : •' Stars in the firmament above him beaming, | 
Stars in the firmament, alive and free, [ Stars, and of stars the 
innumerable streaming, ' Deep in the deeps, a river in the sea " 
(F W H. .Myers Saint Paul). The second of these passages is, 
perhaps, the best illustration of oWoyi'a, as distinguished from the 
other figures denoting rhetorical repetition. Cp. the repetition of 
"days" and "years'' in Genesis xlvii. 9 "The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years : few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage." So also Book of Daniel iii. 1 — 18. 

SlitXoCs. 61, 93, 98, 191. Double, compound. Lat. duplex. Cp. 
Aristot. Poet. xxi. 1 ; RJiet. iii. 3, 1. So the verb 8ltt\ovv in 59, and 
the noun StV/Xtocrts in 116. 

8t<}>9oyyos. 72, 73, 207. Having a double sound, a diphthong. 
Lat. diphthongus. 

Spi^a. 62, 156. Action, play. Lat. fabula. The use of the 
word Spajj.a with reference to the Iliad and to Sophron's Mimes is 
interesting : cp. the article by Mr H. Richards in the Classical 
Review xiv pp. 3SS — 393. For the Iliad, cp. ~. vif/. ix. 13 rrjs fiiv 
lAdi^oi ypa<f)Ofi€\ )/? er u^'/Ui} —rei'/mro? oXov to <joip.6.TLOv SpapariKov 
{•TTtcrr ijaaro. 

Svot^koos. 48. Unpleasant to the ear. Lat. molestus auribus. 
Hardly found with this meaning elsewhere ; and a late word al- 
together. 

Svo-KaTopBtoTos. 127. Hard to accomplish. Lat. qui rectc effici vix 
potest. Late, — Galen, Chrvsostom, etc. 

8v<rirapa.Ko\oii0T)Tos. 4. Hard to follow, unintelligible. Lat. obscu- 
rus. Cp. D. H. p. 189. 

8v<r4>9oYyos. 246. Harsh-sounding. Lat. asper, difficilis enuntiatu. 
The word is not found elsewhere. 

8vtr<J>«vos. 69, 70, 105. Harsh-sounding. Lat. asper, difficilis 
enuntiatu. A late word, found elsewhere only in Pollux. Late also 
is 8va<f>o)Via, ^ 48, 105. 

8wp^«iv. 177. To write in the Doric dialect. Lat. sermone uti 
Dorico. Cp. Awpicr^o's, in the same section. 

e-yKaTdo-K£vos. 16. Elaborate, embellished. Lat. arte fabricatus, 
claboratus artificiose, cultu exornatus. Fr. travaille. Cp. D. H. 
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p. 189 for illustrative passages, and see p. 194 ibid, for KaravKtv^ 
and KaTcnTK(vd£<D, which do not occur in the ir. (pp.. 

lyKii^ov. 170, 301. Eulogy. Lat. laudatio. Fr. eloge. So 
iyKWfitaa-TiKOi 120, and tyKiD/xta^ttf in the same section. l-naivo<; 
occurs in 55$ 168, 292, 295 ; when this is distinguished from iyKwp.iov, 
it means commendation for isolated acts rather than a sustained 
eulogy. 

I8pa. 183, 206. Foundation. Lat. sedes. By eSpa is meant a 
termination (of a clause or period) containing some long syllables. 
Cp. Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi die. in Dan. c. 38 ovofiaai ^prjaOat <pi\ti 
/teyuAots Kai /aaxpocrvAAa/Jois * * «at Tats copais avrwv (Tvai 7rA.ov<rta»s 
iravv (3t(3t)icviuis : ibid. C 40 evKopvcpoi Br] 0aiVovrai (sc. ol pvOfiol) Kal 
cvypap.p.01 81a rovro kol els eSpay dacpaXrj Te\tvT<2(Ti : id. de Comp. 
Verb. C. 23 ov £r)Tti (sc. 77 yAacpvpa o"w#e<rts) kol6' tKavrov ovofia (K 
irtpi<f>arila<; bpdaQai, ovSi iv eSpa irdvTa. f3tfir]KtvaL TrXartui re Kal 
d(T(f>a\(L, ovBt fiaicpovs tou? p.era£v avrwv elvai ^povov<;, ovS' oXojs to 
/3paSv /cat aradtpbv tovto <f>iX.ov avrfj. 

tSpatos. 19. Stable, well-based. Lat. stabilis, immotus. Cp. tt. 
v\j/. xl. 4 7rp6<> eSpatov 8ia/3e/37iKOTa p.£y£#os. 

elSos. 20, 21, et passim. Form, kind. hat. forma, species. Cp. 
ir. vi/m P- 197- 

«Ua<r£a. 80 (quinquies), 89 (ter), 160, 172 (bis), 273. Compari- 
sons, similes. Lat. comparatio, similitudo. So «tKa£etv, ' to liken,' 
§^84, 160, 251. In § 227 tLKwv is used for 'image,' 'reflection,' 
' mirror.' Cp. Quintil. viii. 6, Auct. ad Her. iv. 34. 

tlpjios. 182. Train, series. Lat. nexus, series. Cp. vij/. xxii. 1 

TT)V (K TOV KaTCt <f)V<TlV (IpflOV Ta£lV. 

elpwvtta. 291 (bis). Assumed ignorance, dissembling ' the dry 
mock,' Puttenham. Lat. illusio, simulatio. Cp. Aquila Rom. (Halm, 
p. 24) "tipcuveta, simulatio, frequentissima apud oratores figura, ubi 
aliud verbis significamus, aliud re sentimus " ; and Rhetor, ad Alex. 
2 1 f tpdJi tcu 8c €o*Tt Aeyetv Tt p.r\ irpoa-rroiovp.tvov Atyeti', rj iv Tots eVavTtots 
oVo'/xao-i to. irpdyftara Trpoo-ayopeveiv. It is to be noticed that Philo- 
demus (nepl KaKiwv x. 22, 38) uses a/x<pt'/3o\os of expressions such as 
ul ytwalt which exemplify the Attic tlpwvtia. 

Iktoo-is. 185, 206, 207 Extension especially applied to the 
lengthening of short syllables. Lat. extensio, productio. The verb 
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iKT€LV(Lv is found in §§ 6, 8, 9 (here the middle voice is given by P: 
perhaps wrongly), 183, 202, 241. 

«KTi9€<r6ai. 35, 41, 200. To set forth, quote, expound. Lat. cxpo- 
nere. So (.K0tats in § 231. 

eK<|>e'peiv. 94, 124, 142, 164, 176, 220. To utter: with various 
cognate meanings. Lat. edere, promere. 

fK<(>pat«i.v. 165. To elaborate. Lat. verbis ornare, ornate aliquid 
enuntiarc. The term ex^pacrts seems to belong to the later rhetorical 
age — that of the irpoyv\x.va.<r fxara. 

€K<j>u)v«iv. 15. To pronounce, to deliver Lat. pronuntiare. clara 
voce edere. (e«c/>cuV?7(m is sometimes used not only for ' pronuncia- 
tion,' but also for 'exclamation' and in later times for the 'peroration 
of a sermon. ) 

l[A|3oX.Tj. 39. Impact. Lat. i/iiectio, impetus. If the text is sound, 
the literal meaning seems to be, 'because the very impact of the 
member must be both an impressive beginning and (an impressive) 
end.' But the /ecu before rrjv eix/3oXrjv is unnatural, and u'p.y/i' ma y 
be a gloss on c/x/3o/\t;i', though the real meaning of the word is 
'impact' rather than 'opening': cp. v\j/. xx. 2, 3, where (as here) 
i/xfioXii and Tr\rjo-<j<LU' are found together. 

«(jL|i£\ws. 297. Tastefully. Lat. elegante r. In its sense of ' tune- 
ful ' or 'harmonious,' e / u / u.eA.i)s occurs in Dionys. Hal. de Comp. c. 25 
TV) £p.p.£Tpu) Kol ifXjxeXel A.e'£ei. The word €/xp.£Tpo5 is found in tt. ep/x. 
§ 1 S3 : cp. D. H. p. 190. 

£(iira8<is. 28. With emotion, with feeling. Lat. cum affect u. 

'iy.$a.<r\.%. 47, 57, 130, 171. etc. Appearance, hint, impression, etc. 
Lat. species, signifies tio. The corresponding verb £p.<£cu>'£iv is em- 
ployed some twenty or thirty times in the treatise, e.g. § 171. i/x<f>av- 
tikos, 'indicative,' occurs in £ 283 ; and e / a</> aT1K0 ' ? > 'striking,' in § 51 
(the difference in spelling being apparently designed). Both k^av- 
tiko? and e/x<£aTiKos are late, — Plutarch, etc. A figure of c^ao-ts was 
recognised : cp. Volkm. Rhetr pp. 445, 446 ; Quintil. viii. 3, S3, 
ix. 2, 3 ; Tiber, it. <r\w- and Tryph. tt. Tpoirwv (Sp. Rhet. Gr. iii. 65 
and 199). 

tva-yiivios. 193. Combative. Lat. aptus contentionibus, accinctus 
ad certamen. Cp. references given in it. vif/. p. 194. 

evaWao-o-av. 60. To vary, to substitute. Lat. immutare. The 
literal meaning in § 60 is 'with the grammatical case thus varied' 
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(i.e. with the nominative substituted for the more obvious genitive). 

Cp. D. //. p. 190, S. V. iiaWayij. 

Ivdpyna. 208, etc. Vividness. Lat. evidcntia, illustratio. Fr. 
evidence. See ir. v<p. p. 197 and D. H. p. 190, with the examples 
there quoted. The words ivapyna and evapyr/s (§ 50, etc.) correspond 
to such English words as 'realism,' 'life-like,' 'telling,' 'graphic' Cp. 
Rhct. Ltit. Mm. (p. 62, Halm): " ivdpytia est figura, qua formam 
rerum et imaginem ita oratione substituimus, ut lectoris oculis prae- 
sentiaeque subiciamus." 

Mpyn.a. 81, 82. Activity, actuality. Lat. actio. Cp. Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 11, 1 — 3, with Cope's notes ad loc. and 1 1 is Introduction, 
pp. 316, 318. So Ivtpyuv ^81, and eVepyr/s $ 266. 

ivWjujfia. 30, 31, 32, 33, 109. Enthymeme. Lat. ent/iyme/na, 
sometimes raliocinatio. Cp. D. H. p. 190 for various references, to 
which should be added Cope's Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric 
pp. 101 ff., and De Quincey's "Essay on Aristotle's View of Rhe- 
toric " (where he follows Pacius and Facciolati). The author of the 
7T. tpfi. marks clearly the distinction between the enthymeme and the 
period, the latter referring to the form, the former to the content 
whether conveyed in a period or not. It is noteworthy, as probably 
pointing to the use of a common source, that Quintil. (v. 14, 4) 
draws the same illustration from Demosthenes as is found in tt. Ipp.. 
§ 31 : "optimum autem videtur enthymematis genus, cum in propo- 
sitione dissimili vel contraria ratio subiungitur, quale est Demo- 
sthenis, non enitn, si quid unquam contra leges actum est, idque tu es 
imitatus, idcirco te convenit poena liberari ; quin e contrario damnari 
multo magis. nam ut, si quis eorum damnatus esset, tu haec non 
scripsisses ; ita, damnatus tu si fueris, non scribet alius." See further 
s. v. f±d)(r), p. 291 infra. 

ivr^xvws. 67. Artistically. Lat. artificiose. Cp. are^i/tos. 

*vv<|>a£v€iv. 166. To weave into the texture (of a poem). Lat. 
intexere. 

*£a£f>«v. 119, 122, 123, 234, etc. To exalt, to heighten : of style, 
and the like. Lat. efferre. 

*£o(i.fTpov. 1, 4, 12, 204. A line (sc. £7ros) consisting of six metres 
or measures, a hexameter. Lat. hcxamctrum. 

i£airXovv. 254. To unfold, to state outright. Lat. explicare, 
explanare, distincte aliquid exponere. Cp. the paraphrase of Gregor. 
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Cor. (Walz, vii. 2, 1 170) SeivoVepov -yap to {i7rovooi!/j.£i'ov, t6 he. t$aTr\wOkv 
KaTa<f)poveiTai, ko.1 yeAoioi' to TrpoSrjXov Ac'yeii'. A late word in prose, 
— Sextus Empiricus, etc. ; the fact that it occurs in the Batrachomxo- 
machia (1. 106) may be added to the other indications of late date 
which that poem presents. 

«£acr0€vetv. 50. To fail in strength. Lat. deficere. 

c£r]\\aY|icv'os. 77 Distinguished, elaborate. Lat. immutatus, va- 
riatus, exornatus. Cp. D. H. p. 191. 

{ira|i4>oT«p^€iv. 176, 291. To partake of two characters, to />e 
ambiguous. Lat. anceps esse. 

«iravd\ri4/is. 196 (bis). Epanalepsis, resumption ('echo sound,' 
Puttenham). Lat. iteratio (cp. Rutilius Lupus, Halm p. 8). By 
e7ravd\rj4/i<; the author of the jt. epfx. seems to understand not simply 
a • repetition ' (aYaSiTrA.ioiris, and the like), but what might be termed 
a 'resumptive repetition.' 

{•n-avaorao-is. 278. Rise in rhetorical tone. Lat. elata compositio, 
oratio assurgeus. The metaphor may be medical, that of a ' rising ' 
or ' swelling ' on the person. 

eirava<(>opd. 61 (bis), 268. Recurrence, repetition. Lat. repetitio. 
Identical with dra(f>opa (q. v.), as may be seen from § 268. The 
corresponding verb iiravatfripeiv occurs in S$ 59, 268. 

cmSehcvvo-Oai. 225, 300. To make a rhetorical display. Lat. se 
os ten tare, declama/ r. 

The reference is to the iiriBeiKTiKov yeVos, ' l'eloquence d'apparat.' 
In § 10S, imSuyixaTa is used of the appointments in the mansions of 
the rich. 

€iri6£Tov. 85. An addition, an epithet ('the qualifier,' Putten- 
ham). Lat. ad nomen adinnctum, appositum (Quintil. viii. 3, 43; 
6, 29). Cp. D. JT. p. 191. 

tin.K4pT6fi.Tina. 111. A taunt. Lat. obiurgatio. Herodian (77-. 
(r^rj/x., Sp. iii. 92) classifies tTriKepTOfxrjcris under elpweia : rrj<s Si 
eipuH'fias Ka6£<TT7)K€v tlSrj to. XtTTTOfxepearepa rdSe, crapKaap.6^, Siacrvp- 
/xo's, £7riKepTo/x?70"<.s, KaTaysAws, eli«x<r/j.6s, \apLtvTicrfjLo^. Rufinianus 
(Halm Rhet. Lat. Min. p. 39) says : " haec figura risum excitat et 
severe proposita vafre excutit." A similar ' figure ' of £7riTtp,r;o-is was 
sometimes recognised: cp. the use of iiTiTtp.dv in S 294. 

tTUKocrnetv. 106 (ter), 133. To adorn, to embellish. Lat. ornare. 
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firiXlyuv. 32, 109, 111, 137 To make an additional statement, to 
add. Lat. adiungere. 

tiri(i.ovij. 280. Ondwelling, lingering, elaboration ('the figure of 
abode,' Puttenham). Lat. commoratio (Auct. ad Her. iv. 45, Cic. 
de Oral. iii. 53). Cp. vif/. p. 199. What is meant is 'a fuller 
expression of the point'; the repetition is of the sense, rather than 
simply of the words. 

tiriir\i]9v«r6ai. 156. To stiperabound. Lat. accrescere. The verb, 
in this form, occurs only here : €irnr\.r]6vvuv is, however, found in the 
LXX. 

firicrroXiKos. 223, 230, 233. Epistolary, suited to Idtcr-ivriting. 
Lat. epistolaris, accommodatus epistolis. 

*iu<r<J>aXijs. 27, 80, 98, 286, 294. Dangerous. Lat. lubricus, 
periculosus. Cf. the use of Ktv8ww8r]<> and ao-<pa\rj<; in § 8o, and see 
s. v. d<T<f>a\ij<;, p. 27 o supra. 

iiriTa<t>ios. 266. A funeral oration (sc. Adyos). Lat. funebris 
oratio. 

ciriTpayuSciv. 122. To declaim in tragic tones, to rant. Lat. 
tragico more rem amplificare. It is to be noted that this verb (not a 
common one) occurs in Theophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 8, 5 : possibly it 
was also used in his 7rept Ae^ecos. It is found in Dionys. Hal. de 
Thucyd. c. 28. 

tirw^peiv. 34, 85, 106, 122, etc. To add, to subjoin. Lat. 
adiungere. Cp. eiri<popa in § 196. In § 122 the meaning is the 
late one of ' adduce ' or ' cite ' (Lat. laudare) : cp. Dionys. Halic. de 
Comp. Verb. C 4 KaAws av £^oi to. EipurtSeia ravra iireveyKtlv. (P 
gives inoL^(Tafx.ev in § 122 ; but Hemsterhuis' conjecture iirotaop.tv 
has been adopted in the text.) 

^iruf>wvT))ia. 106, 109, 110 (bis), 111 (bis). Concluding exclama- 
tion, finishing touch, P envoy. Lat. epiphonema. Quintil. viii. 5, 11 
'' et addita in clausula est epiphonematis modo non tam probatio 
quam extrema quasi insultatio. est enim epiphonema rei narratae 
vel probatae summa acclamatio : Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem .'" Hermogenes (Spengel R/iet. Gr. ii. pp. 252 — 254) has a 
section irtpi iiri<f>wvrjp.aT(t<i. Cp. iTrufawvflv £ij 107, I 10, and iTTMpaivr]- 
fiaTiKais £ 1 09. 

hr<xapis. 147. Graceful, charming. Lat. venustus, amoenus. 
Cp. (TTixapirws in 127, 140, and iTri^apiTWTtpa £ 133. 
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Kitos. 37, 62. Verse, line. Lat. versus. Used with special re- 
ference to ' Epic ' poetry. 

epiiiiveia. 1, 12 (bis), 13, 14, passim. Expression, style. Lat. 
elocutio. Fr. elocution. Ital. elocuzione. The meaning of ep/oo/veia, 
as a rhetorical term, is discussed in the Classical Review, xv. 252 ff. 
The ire pi epix-,]vei'a<s, as its title and contents show, treats of style 
(prose style in particular), and is an essay on literary expression or 
composition with special reference to the four types of style. ' Con- 
cerning Style ' is the most convenient modern rendering, though the 
word ' style ' suggests the pen in hand, whereas epfxrji ua. A.e£is and 
<ppdo-i<s suggest rhetorical expression, the spoken word of the orator. 
The Latin elocutio likewise connotes delivery, and is clearly a better 
rendering than interpretatio ; the definition of elocutio given by the 
Auctor. ad Herennium i. 2, 3 ('■ elocutio est idoneorum verborum et 
sententiarum ad inventionem accommodatio ") might stand for a 
definition of epfiiji eiu itself. On the use of Ae'fis, <£pao-is, and kpp.ip>ua 
there are some good remarks in G. Thiele's Hermagoras, pp. 140 — 
143. Among other things, he points out that in certain phrases A.e'£i9, 
as the original term, always held its ground ; we never find o-xvp-ara 
kpjj.qvtLix'i, for example. But a comparison of -5 136 with J: 156 shows 
the substantial identity of At'£i? and kpfn^veia in the it. kpp.. 

€pp.Tivev€iv. 46, 120, 121 (bis). To express, to phrase. Lat. e.xpo- 
nere. Cp. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 3 ir pay pdj ia Ana kou 
(3i.wTLKa, r}pfjLrjrevix.ei'a v-epev, and de adm. vi die. in Demosth. c. 26 
6 Saijuoi'ios ipp.iji€v<jaL nAarcor. It is one of the advantages of 
ipp.i]ieia as a term for style that a corresponding verb exists side 
by side with it. The English verb ' to phrase ' is as old as King 
Henry VIII. (Act I. Sc. 1. 1. 34); in French, 'phraser' is (to judge 
from Hatzfeld and Darmesteter's dictionary) comparatively recent. 

«vavd-yva)o-Tos. 193. Easv to read, readable. Lat. lectu facihs. 
Cp. Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 6 oAws Se 8cl evavdyvwcrTov elvai to yeypafj./xevov 
kcu ev(ppatjTov ' eari oe to ulvto. 

tvtfKoos. 48, 258, 301. Pleasant to the ear Lat. audit u iucundus. 
As stated in the Introduction, p. 56, the word is late; but it should 
have been there added that it is late in this sense only. In other 
senses it is found as early as Hippocrates and Aristotle. 

euT)(j.6p£tv. 298. To have a good time, to flourish. Lat. secunda 
fortuna uii. This verb, together with the corresponding noun and adj., 
is classical; here it is used of the success of the Socratic dialogues. 
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fvfata. 198. Xominative case sub. 7rra>o-is. Lat. casus rectus. 
Cp. -5 104. In £ 292 ii tvOtias = recta via. 

evKaTaaTpo^xos. 10. JfW/ a happy turn. Lat. collide. The word 
is air. ftp. 

cvKOT<w}>p6vT]Tos. 4, 77, 207. Contemptible. Lat. abiectus, humilis. 

Cp. 7T. Vli/. iii. I (K To? tftofiepuV KUT 6\(yl)V VTTOVOOTtt ITpO? TO tVKUTa- 

<f>p6irjTo>, and Dionys. Halic de Comp. Verb. c. 2 tvKa.Ta<ppuvr)Ta kou 
Tairtna \a/3oi'rti wofiara. 

€u(ii|iHTos. 286. Easily copied. Lat. imi/abilis. The word is 

used by Plato (^V/. x. 605 a). The 7r. epp. is rather fond of 

compounds in tv-. e.g. tlptyt0r]<; ('good-sized') in 76, which, like 
(VfjLip.ijT()^, is a classical word. 

cvira-yijs. 176 (bis). Well proportioned, well-compounded. Lat. 
compactus, coagmcntatus. Used of a word which is composed of 
vowels and consonants in fairly equal proportions and so escapes 
the two extremes denoted by the adjectives Aeios and rpa^i's. 

evirptirua. 287, 288. Seemliness, good taste. Lat. studium decori. 
So ev7rp€7ru5s £ 288. 

evpv0(ios. 42, 117 Rhythmical. Lat. numerosus, modcratits (Cic. 
de Oral. iii. 48, 184; ii. 8, 34). The word is used by Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 8, 7). P, however, gives eVpv0pos or ippi>6p.o<s in 42, 
117, 301; for the distinction between tvpv8p.o<; and ippvOpos, cp. 
Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 1 1 ad fin. 

€v<rTa\i)'$. 14. Well-equipped, trim. Lat. decenter ornatus, site- 
cinctus. 

cvtcXti's. 43, 54, etc. Cheap, mean, paltry. Lat. humilis. Cp. 
D. H. p. 193. 

fvTpaireXCa. 177 Wit. Lat. urbanitas. So tvTpa.-Kt\o<;, $ 172. 
Cp. Aristot. Rhet. ii. 12, 16 kou (piXoyiXwrts, 816 nal tVTpa.TrtX.ot rj yap 
tvTpcnrtXia TTtTratStvfjLtvrj vfipis icrTiv. 

€v<^ii|ii<rjios. 281. Euphemism. Lat. vocabulum boni ominis adhi- 
bere. This tendency of speech is well described in the same section 

by the words : 6 to. Svcr<pT]p.a. tvep-qpa ttomZv kou to. a(Tef3ijp.a.Ta tv(rtf3y- 
paTa. So Eustathius on Odyss. i. 121 tori to o-^pa €?(/>7;pio-pos, 
ayaOfi nk-qua Trtpi(TT(\\<ui> to <^a?Xor, uurirtp Kal tus 'Eptv?? Evpci't'Sas 
81a to tv<prip.oi> Ka.T(DVup.a£<jv kuitoc Suo-pti/cis ovo*a?. 

fi^vCa. 68, 69, 71, 175. Euphony, musical sound. Lat. voeis 
dulccdo s. suavitas. So tv<pwo<;, 70, 255 (cp. Cic Or. 24, 8o 
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"simplex probaturin propriis usitatisque verbis, quod aut optime sonat 
aut rem maxime explanat''). In this sense, tv<f>wvia is a late word, 
occurring in Dionys. Halic, etc. Cp. Quintil. i. 5, 4 "sola est, quae 
notari possit velut vocalitas, quae ev^wria dicitur ; cuius in eo delectus 
est, ut inter duo, quae idem significant ac tantundem valent, quod 
melius sonet, malis.'' On euphony in general, cp. Rehdantz-Blass 
Indices, pp. 18, 3, 4, 5; and Earle's English Prose, pp. 30917". — In 
§175, P has d<<f>7]fjLia, which may sometimes have been used in the 
same sense as ev(f>wvLa : cp. Steph. s. v. 

(ii X apis. 157, 160, 163, 164, 173. Graceful, charming. Lat. 
lep/dus, vcnustus. In § 16S, eixapio-ros is used to describe a man of 
wit, taste, and breeding. 

6(}>€\k6iv. 126, 175. To /'ring in train. Lat. attrahere. In § 175, 
the verb is used with reference to the addition of a final v : cp. the 
expression 1 Ic^eXKvcrTiKov. 

1>ti.k6s. 81. Full of life. Lat. vitalis. £<dtik(US erepyeiais = 
vitalibus actionibus. 

tiSovt). 78, 180, 181, 182. Charm. Lat. iucunditas, voluptas. 
Fr. charme, agranent, attrait. Lp. r/Sis, §§ 15, 166, 173, 174; and 
D. H. p. 193. The adj. y)8v^ is used of style in Aristot. Rhct. iii. 12, 
6 (quoted on p. 39 supra) ; but the noun in this application seems 
not to be earlier than Philodemus and Dionysius. 

^8o S . 28 (bis), 171 (bis), 227, 245, 264, 293. Lat. mos, indoles. 
See further in tt. p. 200, D. H. p. 193. rjdiKo^ ('moratus') occurs 
in £ 227 : r/OiKiZs ('in a way true to character,' 'naturally') in ^ 216, 
207. Cp. Volkmann Rhetorilr, pp. 273 ff, Causeret Etude sur la 
la/igi/e de la Rhetorique ct de la critique litteraire dans Cicero//, p. 98 ; 
Sandy s Orator of Cicero, pp. 80, 131. 

-rj|ju'(ieTpov. 1 Hemistich, half-line. Lat. metr/im dimidiatum. 
i)ij.l<jti\iov is used elsewhere in the same sense. Cp. S 180. 

ijpwos. 5, 42. Heroic. Lat. herons. The word is especially 
applied to the hexameter line, and to spondaic feet, though it is 
elsewhere used of dactyls also as forming part of a hexameter, and 
sometimes of anapaests. Cf. Plat. Rep. iii. 400 b ; Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
8, 4 (with Cope's notes); Cic. Or. 57, 192 ; Quintil. ix. 4, 88. — In 
§ 204 T^pcotKos is found. 

rjxos. 71, 73, 82, 185. Sound. Lat. so/ius. In § 73 r;xos seems to 
mean 'breathing,' 'spiritus'; though the usual term for this is TrvevfjLa. 
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In 42, 68, 174, 299 j/'xid'St?s (a late word) occ urs, with the meaning 
' noisy,' ' sonorous,' ' resonant ' : Lat. clamosus, sonorus. 

8av(ui<r|ios. 291. Eulogy. Lat. admiratio. The word is late — 
Philodemus, Plutarch, Hermogenes, etc. It is curious that a word of 
analogous formation, e'£cTaoyxos (for e£eVao-is) occurs in Demosth. de 
Cor, % 16 and nowhere else in classical literature, not being found 
again till the time of Plutarch. — In § 165, Oav/Jia. = 6avp.a<rrov i.e. 
inept U hi : cp. tt. v\p. iv 2 6uvp.a(TTq ye tov MaKtSopos r\ irpos tov <ro<f>i(T- 

TT)V <TVyKpi<Tl<i. 

Wo-is. 63, 145. Use, application. Lat. positio, i/si/s. 

6e«pTi(ia. 195. Observation. Lat. animadversio. Cp. dwpla, 
tt. vip. ii. 3, xxxix. 1. 

8pav«iv. 301. To shatter Lat. infringcre. Used witli reference 
to the scazon, or choliambus, into which Hipponax converted the 
iambic senarius. 

tempos. 43. An iambus. Lat. iambus. In the same section 
fitTpa lafx^iKa — iambic lines. 

18i<otikos. 15, 144, 207, 208. Not in accordance with the rules of 
art. Lat. vulgaris. The general sense of unprofessional shades off 
into the apparently opposite meanings ; (1) untutored, ordinary, com- 
monplace ; (2) irregular, unique. 

iXapos. 128, 132, 134. Genial, pleasant. Lat. hilaris, amoenus. 
Cp. Sandys Orator of Cicero, p. 115 : " hilar iora, 'more genial' (the 
opposite of graviora), and corresponding to the suavitas of the genus 
medium whose object is delectare and conciliare. De Or. ii. 236 
'ipsa hilaritas benevolentiam conciliat.'" So l\apoTpayw?>ia. = tragico- 
conwedia (Plautus), tragedie-bouffe. Cp. D. H. p. 193. 

Io-oksjXos. 25. Consisting of equal members. Lat. compar (Auct. 
ad Her. iv. 20 : cp. Cic. Or. g 38) ; cxaequatus membris (Aquila 
Rom., Halm p. 30). The meaning is illustrated (§ 25) by a sentence 
of Thucydides, in the second part of which t' (rather than re) should 
perhaps be read in order to obtain an exact equality of syllables. 

UrropiKos. 19. Historical. Lat. historicus. One of the rpta ytvr) 
irtpioBoiv — that appropriate to narrative — is thus described. 

Urxvis. 36, 183, 190, 203, 226, 235, 236. Spare, plain, simple, 
unadorned : x a l> aKT hl> io^vos being one of the four types of style. 
Lat. tenuis (Cic. de Oral. iii. 52, 199), subtilis (Quintil. xii. 10, 58). 
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Fr. simple. The metaphor in iV^vo'?, as in <i8pos (which is sometimes 
used as its opposite), was probably that of bodily condition. For the 
deceptive ease of the x a P aKT VP 'c^ros, C P- Cic. Or. xxiii. 76 "nam 
orationis subtilitas imitabilis ilia quidem videtur esse existimanti, sed 
nihil est experienti minus," and the passage of Steele's Guardian 
quoted in Sandys' edition ad loc. The de Lysia of Dionysius should 
be compared with the chapter on the x a P- "»"xi'os m tne *PV- The 
corresponding noun iax v ° T V' s occurs in g§ 14, 223. — d<£e\?/s and 
d^e'Aeta are not found in the tt. kpp.. (cp. p. 26S supra) ; nor again 
are such familiar rhetorical terms as rnj/os, vi/^Ao's, KaOapo^, dv6i)po<s, 
aiWr/pos, dSpds, /xetpaKicoSr;?, fuecros ('intermediate' style), tto\ltik6s, 
ISta, yopyoTf)?. Similarly, although KaropOovv and KaropOwfia occur 
in the treatise (^ 122, 123), they do not bear the specifically 
rhetorical sense [for which see it. vif/. p. 202 and D. //. p. 194]. 
In fact, the Peripatetic tt. ep/x. seems to stand far apart from 
Dionysius (with his Isocratic traditions) and from Hermogenes. 

KaKo^XCa. 189, 239. Affectation, conceit, mannerism, preciosity : 
'fond affection,' Puttenham. Lat. caeozelia. mala affectatio (Quintil. 
viii. 3, 56). Fr. affectation. The adj. kolko&Xos is found in ^ 186, 
239. Dionysius does not, I think, use koko^Aos or KaKo£7/Aia ; on 
the other hand, the tt. kpp.. does not use /xeipaKiojS^s. But to ko.k6- 
tprjXov is found in the tt. v\p. iii. 4 (see p. 201 ibid., and cp. Hermog. 
in Spengel Rhet. Gr. ii. 256 — 258). ij/vxpos occurs in Dionys. Hal., 
tt. vxj/., and 7T. epp.., which last formulates in § r86 the distinction 
between ipvxpos and koao^Aos. Volkmann [Rhet. p. 541) describes 
to KaKo'^Aov as "das manirirte, schwiilstige und alberne." Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff gives an account of the word in Hermes xxxv. 
p. 28. 

KaxoTtxvta. 27, 247. Artifice. Lat. niminm atque intempestivum 
artis ct concinnitatis studium. Germ. Kiinstelei. So KaKonx viLV in 
§§ 28, 250. 

KaKo4>wvLa. 219 (bis), 255. Harshness of sound. Lat. aspcritas 
soni. Fr. durete, aprete (des sons), to Ka.Koo-Top.ov is used with the 
same meaning in tt. v\p. xliii. 1, while Dionysius uses both £vctto/aos 
and eu^wvos (though with a different shade of meaning). KaKo<$>a)vla 
is a late word, — Strabo, Galen, etc. — The illustration in § 255 is of 
special interest, since attention seems to be called to the scansion 
of 5(f>iv (and possibly also to the neglect of the digamma in the 
reconstructed line). — Milton has a good example of designed caco- 
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phony in Paradise Lost, Book ii. : "On a sudden open fly, j With 
impetuous recoil and jarring sound, | The infernal doors, and on 
their hinges grate | Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook | Of 
Erebuv'" 

KaXXirmjs. 166. Choice in dictum. Lat. suaviloquens. It is the 
word used of Agathon in Aristoph. Tliesm. 49. Cp. D. H. p. 193, 
with the passages there quoted. 

koXXos. 106, 166, 173, 232, 252, 274. Beauty (of language). 
Lat. pulchritudo. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2, 13. — The verb koXKih- 
7ri'£eu occurs in $ 165, and the adj. K-aAos in 166, 173, etc 

Kapmj. 10, 17 (bis), /lend, rounding. l^tffexio, rotunditas. 

Kaviiv. 87, 91. Rule, standard. Lat. norma, regula. 

Ko.TaK(p(iaT££€iv. 76. To cut up, to fritter azvay. Lat. concidere 
Cp. exx. quoted in it. v\p. p. 201. Ktpp.aTi£tLv and KaraKowTtiv are 
found in £ 4, where the meaning is (as Ernesti gives it) " oratio 
concisa, membris minutis et veluti frustulatim adspersis constans." 

tcaraKopijs. 303. Satiating, wearisome. Lat. satietatis plenus. 
A favourite word with writers on rhetoric : e.g. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 3, 3, 
Dionys. Halic. de adm. vi die. in Don. c. 45, tt. v\f/. xxii. 3. 

KctTdXijKTiKos. 38, 39. Final. Lat. terminalis. This late word 
is elsewhere used, by writers on metre, of a verse which has its last 
foot incomplete. Here it must have the same sense as At/ktikos or 
tcXikos, viz. "forming the conclusion.' So KaTa\rjytiv in $j 4, 154, 
and KaTaX^^is (' termination ') in § 19. 

KaTao-|xiKpuv€iv. 44, 123. To diminish, to belittle. Lat. conterere. 
Late, — LXX., M. Aurel. Ant, Lucian, Athenaeus, etc. 

KOTtoTpa|ipi^vos. 12, 21. Compacted, close-knit. Lat. contortus, 
vinctus. Fr. ramasse, arrondi. The distinction between the Af£is 
KarfcrTpafj./xtvr] and the Ae'£ts elpop.tvr) is explained in Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
9. The former denotes a periodic style (the olov in tt. epp\. § 12 
being virtually = ' to wit'), the latter a loose or running style. 

kckXcut^vos. 189. Broken, effeminate. Lat. fractus, mollis. Cp. 
tt. vi/?. xli. I pv6fj.6s KtK\a(rp.evos Aoycuv «ai crt(rof37]fAevos. 

kiv8uvw8ijs. 80 (bis), 85 (bis), 127. Hazardous, risky. Lat. peri- 
culosus. Cp. the use of ' periclitantia ' in Quintil. xi. 1, 32: "in 
iuvenibus etiam uberiora paulo et paene periclitantia feruntur." The 
word is, for the most part, late — Polybius, Cicero, Galen (after 
Hippocr.), etc. tTrixiVWos is more usual in earlier writers, or irapa.- 
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neKivSwtvfievos (Aristoph., Dionys. Hal.). Kiv&vi>w8r)s and e-io-<£aA.r)s 
have counterparts in diaV8i'»'os and dor<£uA.?;s, both of which occur in 
the treatise. — In >i 40 KivSwtvtiv occurs in its specifically Attic sense. 

KXavo-C-yeXws. 28. Sorry laughter. Lat. jfeti/s cum risu. Fr. uu 
rire mile de larmes. E. Miiller (Theorie der Kunst bei den A /ten, 
ii. 241) translates KXavatyeXwra by "das weinerliche Lacheln," and 
speaks of it as " eine Mischung von Lachen und Weinen, die aber 
freilich von Homers Saupvoev yeXar himmehveit entfernt ist." Cp. 
Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 9 7raj'Tai; 8e tovs -irap6vra<; tut( ye tcD oiti kXclvctl- 
ye/\(o? £i\ei', and Pollux Onomast. ii. 64. The reference later in this 
section to ' fun at a funeral ' helps to fix the meaning of k/Woi- 
ye\o)S. 

K\t-n-T£iv. 118, 182, 239 (bis). To disguise, to hide. Lat. occul- 
tare. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2, 5. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 19, 
de adm. vi die. in Don. c. 2. 

K\t|ia£. 270. Ladder, climax : (' marching, or climbing, figure,' 
Puttenham). Lat. gradatio (Cic. de Orat. iii. 54 ; Quintil. ix. 3, 
54). Fr. gradation. Well illustrated, in the same section, from 
Demosth. de Cor- 179 : an illustration which brings out the elaboration 
with which the ancient ' climax ' was usually constructed. Rehdantz- 
Blass refer to: Joel i. 4. Epistle to the Romans x. 15. Shakespeare's 
As You Like It v. 2. Cp. p. 255 supra. 

koivos. 157, 164, 186, 232. Ordinary, current. Lat. communis. 
Cp. D. H. pp. 194. 195. 

KO|ip.a. 9, 10, 205, 238, 241. Short clause, phrase. Lat. incisum 
(Cic. Or. 62, 211 ; Quintil. ix, 4, 122). Fr. incise. With the defini- 
tion given in £ 9, cp. Spengel Rhet. Gr. iii. 2S Ko/x/xa S' earl to 
TTipioSov kou kojA.01' IXanov, and Y\ alz Rhet. Gr. vii. 25 ko^uo. c^pacrts 
f3pa\v ti vmj/xa e^oucra. (Perhaps the English 1 phrase ' will serve as 
an approximate rendering. Cp. Earle Grammar of English Now in 
Use. p. 6 : " For not only single words, but also groups of words are 
capable of being parts of speech ; and when they are so, we call 
them phrases. And such phrases may sometimes be broken by the 
insertion of other parts of speech, e.g. 'will very commonly be 
found,' where will be found is a phrase.'') 

KOfn(/f£a. 36. Daintiness. Lat. eleganfia. The word occurs in 
Plato Phaedr. 101 c, and may be regarded as specifically Attic. Cp. 
D. LI.Tp- 195 s. v. Kopuj/oq, and see the passage of M. Aurel. Ant. iii. 5 
quoted on p. 19, n. 1 supra. 
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k6<t|u>$. 106, 109, 164, 165. Adornment. Lat. ornatus, orna- 
mentum. 

Kpc|ivolv. 216. To keep in suspense. Lat. suspensinn tenere. Used 
with reference to the art of Ctesias. 

kvk\ik6s. 30. Circular. Lat. rotundas (Cic. Brut. 78, 272). 
Cp. kvk\o(i8i'i<;, $ 11 (together with n. on p. 214); and kvkAos in 
3°- 3 1 ( C P- ^' c - 62, -°7 '' ut tam<[uam in oibe inclusa currat 
oratio "). 

kvvikos. 170, 259, 271. Belonging to the Cynics. Lat. Cynicus. 
KtTtK-u? t/joVos " methodus iocandi Cynica, quae acerbas morda- 
cesque facetias habet" (Ernesti). 

Kvpios. 77, 82 (ter), 86, 87 (bis), 190, 192. Accredited, regular, 
current. Lat. proprius. Fr. proprc. In $ 82, 86, 87 the meaning 
is 'literal,' as distinguished from metaphorical. Cp. D. H. p. 195, 
ir. vij/. p. 202 (s. v KupioXoyta). 

KiXov. 1, 2, 3, 10, 12 (bis), 13, 22, 34, et passim. Member. 
Lat. membrum. Fr. membre de phrase. A subdivision of the period : 
defined in g 34. Hermogenes (Speng. Rhet. Gr. ii. 241) describes 
the kiZXov as a ' completed sense ' (air-qpTta- ix,ivq Sidvoia). Quintilian, 
ix. 4, 122 ff., distinguishes carefully between the incisum (Kofifia), 
membrum (kwXov), and circuitus (-n-cpioSos). In it. ep/j.. S 2 the writer 
is at pains to state that he means to use kojAoi' of a logical division, 
and not of a mere pause for breath. See also Sandys Or. p. 222. 

KwjiuSia. 169, 204, 259, 286. Comedy. Lat. comoedia. In § 204 
the allusion to 77 «(u^u)Sta rj via seems indicative of late date. The 
adj. KO}fj.iKo<: occurs in § 128, and Kay«o8tKo<; in $ 143, 159. For 
Kwfiu&tlv (JS 150, 177) and ko/xu)8o7toios 126), see notes on pp. 238, 
234 supra. 

kux}k>s. 68. Dumb. Lat. mutus. By avvOeais Ku><f>r] dre^vals is meant 
''prorsus miita oratio, i.e. quae nullos numeros habet " (Ooeller) : 
cp. a/xovaortpa in the same context. 

XapPavciv. 43, 49, 57, 83, et passim. To employ. Lat. adhibere. 

X«ios. 48, 68, 176 (bis), 178. Smooth. Lat. levis. In S 48 to 
Aclor Kal l>p.a\is Tqt trwOtvuos = levis et aequabilis compositio. So 
A€iot*7s in f$ 4S, 258, 299, 300. Compare Xciottjs opo/iaiw in Diony- 
sius {de Imit. ii. 2) with levitas verborum in Quintilian (Inst. Or. x. 
1, 52), the reference in both cases being to Hesiod. 
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X^is. 21, 22, 38, et passim. Style. Lat. elocutio. Sometimes 
(§§ 88, 145, J 84) found in the plural for 'expressions,' locutiones ; some- 
times also (§ 142), when used in the singular, it refers specially to 
diction, or choice of words. See s. v. kp^vtia, p. 282 supra, for 
various references. 

Xitos. 77. Simple, unpretending. Lat. simplex. A conjecture 
of Spengel's: rendered improbable perhaps by two facts, (r) the 
form AetTos is found in inscriptions, but occurs rarely or never in 
•written documents ; (2) the ir. kpp.. elsewhere avoids Au-os in the 
same way as it avoids d^eA^s (for which last cp. p. 268 supra). 

X071KOS. 1, 41, 42 (bis), 117 Suited to prose. Lat. aptus orationi 
solutae. The word is late in this sense, — Dionys. Hal, Diog. Laert., 
etc. 7T££os is found with the same meaning in § go ; and Aektikos is 
similarly used by Aristotle. In § 41 Aoy tK o's, as distinguished from 
/xeyaA.07rpe7r>7's, is almost = ' colloquial ' : cp. A€ktik% dpp,<nias = ' col- 
loquial intonation' (Aristot. Poet. 4, 19 ; Rhet. iii. 8, 4). 

A6-yios. 38. Eloquent. Lat. facundus. With the words of the 
7T. epp.. (ap$opat Se ano tov p.eyaAo7rpe7rovs, orirep vvv Adyiov dVo/xd- 
£ovo-iv) should be compared the statement of Phrynichus (p. 198 
Lob.) that Adyio? was a popular expression applied to a good speaker 
of the elevated type (Adyios- u5s ol ttoWoI Xiynvaw iirl tov Seivov 
eiTrelv Kal iif/rjkov oi TiOeacriv ol ap^aioi, dAA' eVi tov to. eV c/cdcrToj HOvct 
fVixiopia i^Tjyovfxii'ov ip.Tn(pu)<>, i.e. a learned chronicler of national 
history). As bearing on the date of the treatise, it is noteworthy 
that Phrynichus, who belonged to the age of the Antonines, men- 
tions the identification of Adyios with v\j/r)\6<; (i.e. p.tyaX.OTrpeTrrj<i). 
This identification is perhaps foreshadowed by a somewhat earlier 
author, Plutarch, who uses the corresponding noun Aoyidrr;s in de 
Glor. Athen. C. 5> V ~EipnriBov ao<f>ia Kal ij Six^oxAeous koyiOTrjs Kal to 
Aio-^vAov o-To/xa, where the qualities attiibuted to the three tragedians 
respectively seem to be subtlety, elevation, and full-mouthed utter- 
ance. Strabo, a still earlier writer, has (Geogr. xiii. 2) a-n-avras p.ev 
yap Aoytous tiroir/ce tous p.aOrjTa.'; 'ApLO-ToreXrjs, XoyiwTaTOv Se ®eo- 
(ppao-Toi'. Plutarch (Cic. c. 49) reports a saying of Augustus with 
reference to Cicero : Adyios avrjp, (3 7rai, Adyios Kal ^>tAo7raTpts. 

Aoyos. 4, 32, 37, 41, et passim. Discourse. Lat. oratio. Often 
in the plural, with perhaps a special reference to 'speeches.' In 
§ 92 Adyos, as opposed to ovo/xa, means the definition, or description, 
of a term as distinguished from the term itself : cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 
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6, 1. In S 78 (bi6vpa.ix.fiov avrl Xo'you) Adyos =' prose ' : cp. Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 2, 7 (ko\ h> iroirjo-u kcu iv Ao'yois). See further in ir. ty. 
p. 203, D. H. p. 196. 

Xwris. 63, 70, 192 (his), 193, 194 (bis). Separation. Lat. disso- 
lutio. The word is especially applied to asyndeton (' loose language,' 
Puttenham), or absence of connecting particles: cp. Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 12, 4. See Abbott and Matheson's edition, Pt. i. p. xxxi. and 
Pt ii. p. 121, for instances of asyndeton in Demosth. de Cor. The 
figure tends not only to force but sometimes to obscurity, as in 
Demosth. de Cor 94 (8o£av twoiav, if that be the right reading) 
and in the poetry of Robert Browning. — The term Awns is also 
used of hiatus 70). The corresponding verb AiW will be found 
in 92, 193, 194, 229, 247. 

222, 242. To be prolix. Lat. prolixe dicere. So 

fiaKpoXoyia and /u.(iKpoAdyos in ^ 7. 

(laKpos. 38, 41, 72, etc. Long. Lat. longus. In § 86 ixaKpov 
prjTopa = a ' long' speaker. In $ 40 the noun ixaKpoT-qs is used. 

(idxT). 30. Opposition. Lat. pugna. The following passages 
will illustrate the meaning: Aristot. Rhet. ii. 22 eo-n oe to ixtv 
hiiKTiKov evOviirj/xa to e£ oiioXoyoviievaw avinyeiv, to S« cAeyxTiKoe to. 
dvoiioXoyovptva wvayw. Apsines (Speng. Rhet. Gr. i. 376) irav 

(vdvfjirjtJLa ytifTut...^ e£ (XKoXovdov o~vAAoyio"Ti/<uis rj £k jUa^s : Epict. 
Enchir. 52 tl yap icniv otto'Sci^is ; tl aKo\ov6ia ; tl i*.a)(q ; tl dXrjdes ; 
ti {j/tv8o<> ; Cic. Top. 14, 56 "ilia ex repugnantibus sententiis 
communis conclusio, quae... a rhetoribus ev$vij.rjfj.a nuncupatur": 
Quintil. Inst. Or. v. 10, 1, 2 "nam enthymema (quod nos com- 
mentum sane aut comttientationem interpretemur, quia aliter non pos- 
sumus, Graeco melius usuri) unum intellectum habet, quo omnia mente 
concepta significat (sed nunc non de eo loquimur), alterum, quo 
sententiam cum ratione, tertium, quo certam quandam argumenti 
conclusionem vel ex consequentibus vel ex repugnantibus : quam- 
quam de hoc parum convenit. sunt enim, qui illud prius epichirema 
dicant, pluresque invenias in ea opinione, ut id demum, quod pugna 
constat, enthymema accipi velint, et ideo illud Cornificius contrarium 
appellat. Hunc alii rhetor icum syilogismum, alii i?nperfectum syllogis- 
mum vocaverunt, quia nec distinctis nec totidem partibus conclude- 
retur : (mod sane non utique ab oratore desideratur." Possibly the 
original expression was iiOvfx.r]fj.a «k fj.a^op.(i(x)v ("a reasoning from 
contraries or contradictories," Hamilton; e.g. "hunc metuere? alte- 
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rum in metu non ponere?" Cic. Top. 13, 55); and this was abbre- 
viated into evdvfirjfxa eV p-o-x 7 )^- f^-XV ls a l ate word, in this sense. 
Cp. Cope's Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric, pp. 99 ff. 

(ipyaXetos. 14, 39, 56, etc. Impressive, stately. Lat. amplus, 
magnificus. For p.eyaXei6v ti in ^ 56 Gregorius has fteyaXeioT-qra. 

nrya\i]Yopia. 29. Lofty utterance. Lat. ampla dictio. Cp. tt. fy. 
XV. I, xvi. I, viii. 4 (p.eyaXijyopos). 

nryaXoirpemis. 18, 36, 37, 39, et passim. Grand, elevated. Lat. 
7nagnificus. Fr. magnifique. Elevated is the most generally conve- 
nient rendering for p.eyaXoTrpe-mj<;, especially as it has a corresponding 
noun and verb. But grand, stately, lofty, impressive, dignified will 
also sometimes serve. Aristotle discusses the application of the 
term to style in Rhet. iii. 12. 6 (quoted in Introduction, p. 39 supra). 
The noun /xeyaXoTrpeVeia occurs in -. kpfji. ^§ 37, 45, 48, et passim. 
fxeyaXo—ptTTeLa and fxeyaXoirpeTnjs are often used side by side with 
vij/os and V1/07A.65 (neither of which words are found in this treatise) : 
e. g. Dionys. Hal. de Thltcyd. C. 23 vij/os Aeyo) nal KaXXiprjp,oavvrjV teal 
cre/xvoXoyiai' kou p-eyaXo—piireiav, Ep. ad Pomp. C. 2 t>;s vipi]Xy^ kou 
yaeya\o7rp€7rovs «at —apa.KeKirovievp.evr]'; (ppaaeios ecpLCfxerov IlAaTcoi'a, 
de Lys. C. 13 vij/i]Xr] Bi kol p.eyaXoTrpeirr]<; ovk corn' ?; Awiov Attis. 
Coloured may sometimes serve as a rendering of p-eyaXoTrpe-mj^ (cp. 
John Knox, "God knows I did use no rhetoric nor coloured speech," 
as quoted in R. L. Stevenson s Men and Books, p. 378) : or better 
still, heightened (cp. Raleigh's Milton, p. 235 "both names, 'Italy' 
and 'Vulcan,' are heightened and improved: — 'In Ausonian land | 
Men called him Mulciber ' "). Milton is. of course, an excellent 
example of the x a P aKT VP M € y a, ^ 07r P £7r ^ ? m English verse, and Gibbon 
in English prose. — The passage quoted from the De lulgari Elo- 
quentia in Norden's Kunstprosa ii. 753 exhibits clearly the attitude of 
Dante towards the "gradus constructions excellentissimus " and the 
" vocabula nobilissima." 

|j.FyaXo(j>po<riJvii. 298. Greatness of soul, elevation of thought. Lat. 
animi sublimitas. Cp. tt. vij/. p. 203. It is the word used in the 
well-known phrase of the — . vi//. ix. 2, rtyos p-eyaXocfipoo-vvriq aTn/x^/xa. 

pfyeSos. 5 (bis), 36, 44, et passim. Grandeur, elevation. Lat. 
magnitudo, sublimitas. Fr. ampleur. The word is often found in the 
ir. vi/'., which also has the verb /xeyeOoTrouu; of similar meaning to 
v\j/ovv and the opposite of p^iKpoTtouiv. Cp. //.eyas in 5; 278; /xeyaAtus in 
75, 120; /i€?£oi' in 92, 103 ; p-iyiarov in § 40. The meaning in 
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the last clause of $ 40 seems to be that, while Thucydides is always 
stately, it is his <rvv6t<Ti<; which produces his greatest stateliness. 

pf0af>|u>l«r6ai. 184. To change the structure, or harmony, of a 
sentence, Lat. structuram mutare. The uncompounded verb dpp.6- 
is used in the same section. 

(WXos. 71. Music, melody. Lat. cantus. For p.eXi<rp.a in ^ 74, 
see n. on p. 225 supra. 

(urapoXij. 148. Withdrawal, self -correction, recantation. Lat. 
consilii mutaiio. Cp. p€rafidk\op.ai in ^ 148, 149. — For the meaning 
'variety of st\le,' see D. H. p. 196, ir. vij/. p. 203. 

|i€Ta9«ris. 112. Transference. Lat. transpositio. 

jMTapp\i8|i£i;«i.v. 297 To change the form, to remodel. Lat. refor- 
mare. Other interesting compounds with jueru, denoting change, are 
fiera\a[if3aviii' ^ So, ficravoeiv § 148, /x«Ta7roieti/ § 281. 

firra<rwTi8^vai. 11, 59, 185, 249. To change the arrangement (of 
a sentence). Lat. mutato ordine componere. A an. tip., in the sense 
that it does not occur elsewhere than in the tt. kpp.. 

pmupopd. 78, 80 (ter), 81, et passim. Transference, metaphor : 
' the figure of transport,' Putteflham. Lat. translatio. See references 
on p. 226. The corresponding verb p.eTa(pepeiv in §§ 78, 84, 86, 87, 
190, 272. 

[wVpoi'. 1, 35, 42, et passim. Measure, metre. Lat. metrum. In 
§ 4 xaTakriyovTos tov fierpov may be translated 'when the line (p.€Tpov = 
<tti\o<;) terminates.' The adj. /xerpiKos is found in § 182, and ^fTpoeiS^s 
(a dir. tip.) in S§ 181, 182 : for which two sections Ernesti's Lex. 
Techn. Grace. Rhet. p. 141 (s. v. cu/xeX^?) should be consulted. 

(ujnos. 44, 72, etc. Length. Lat. longitudo. p.v)Kvvtw, ' to en- 
large,' in & 7 1 - 137- 

Pixavij. 232. Machine. Lat. machina. The reference seems 
to be to the ' deus ex machina.' Cp. p. 250 supra. 

HiKpoXo-ytiv. 56. To be trivial. Lat. de pusillis rebus loqui. The 
middle p-iKpokoyda-dai is more common, but the act. is used by 
Dionys. Hal., de adm. vi die. in Dctn. c. 21. 

liiKpoirprmjs. 53, 60, 84, 103. Petty, trivial. Lat. tenuis, pusillus. 
The opposite of p-iyaXo-n-piirrj^. So puKpoTrptTTtia, § 82. 

p-iKporqs. 4, 6, 36, 84. Littleness, meanness. Lat. parvitas, exili- 
tas. Cp. 7T. vip. xliii. I rteui/ 8 al<T)(yva.i to. p.tyidr] kcu ij p.iKporq% t<2v 
ovoftaTtuv. So fxiKpo<> in JSS 54, 61, 75, etc. 
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(uktos. 41, 61, 286. Mixed, compounded. Lat. mixtus. 

fUl^o-is. 94, 112, 176, 220, 226. Imitation. Lat. imitatio. It 
will be seen that in § 112 only is there any approach to a doctrine of 
'imitation.' nu//.«to-#ai occurs in ^ 24, 72. etc. ; /lu/a^tikos in 226, 
298. 

(u|ukos. 151. Suited for mimes. Lat. aptus mimis. The noun 
fu.fio'; does not occur in the it. epp.., Sophron s mimes being described 
as Spdfxara ^156. 

p.ovoKu\os. 17. Consisting of a single member. Lat. unius mem- 
bri (periodus). Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9, 6. 

fiovotruXXapos. 7. Monosyllabic, curt. Lat. unius syllabae (domi- 
nus). 

(iovo-ikos. 69, 86, 176, 183, 185. Musical, accomplished. Lat. 
musicus, scilus. In § 86 /aovo-ikcjs might be translated ' deftly.' So 
yuovo-a, 'harmony,' in § 7i- 

(ivyjios. 57- Moaning. Lat. gemitus. 

(iv0os. 76, 157 Legend. Lat. fabula. So ' to fable,' 

in 5; 189. 

vov9«tikos. 298. Admonitory, didactic. Lat. monitorius. rovOe- 
Tctr occurs in § -9-- 

£«Vos. 95, 139. Foreign, strange. Lat. peregrinus, inusitatus. 
Cp. D. H. p. 197. Sometimes 'distinguished,' or 'bizarre,' will 
serve as a rendering of £«Yos. For the use of uncommon words by 
the tragic poets, see Aristot. Poet. xxii. 14, 15. 

|T)poKaKot^\£a. 239. Tasteless aridity Lat. arida affectatio. The 
term, which is said to be modern, is explained in the section in 
which it is used. It does not occur elsewhere in Greek literature. 

£rip6s. 4, 236, 237, 238. Arid. Lat. aridus. siccus, ieiunus. 
Fr. sec. Other English renderings might be: 'dry,' 'bloodless,' 
'sapless,' 'lifeless,' 'bald,' 'jejune.' Cp. -. fy. iii. 3, Quintil. ii. 4, 3. 

6 Y Kos. 36, 54, 66, 77, 83, 114, 119, 120, 247. Pomp, dignity. 
Lat. tumor, amplitudo. FY. enflure, grandeur. The word oscillates 
between the favourable and the unfavourable sense, as will be seen 
from the instances in this treatise. The unfavourable meaning may 
be illustrated from tt. vtf/. iii. 4 KaKol Si oynoi kou eVi a-w/xdriDv nal 
\6ywv, ol xavvoi Kai dvaXtjOm teal pir/TroTt 7rEpuo-Tai'Tes 7;/xas els 
rovravTLov oiSev ydp <f>acrt grjporepov iSpwniKov ; the favourable from 
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Chrysostom de Sacerdot. iv. 6 iyw 8e tl fiiv ttjv AtioV^Ta 'IcroKpdrovs 
dirrjrovv xai tov \-qp.o(r8ivov<; oyKov xai ttjv ®ovkv&l8ov <Tt/xvoTr)Ta Ka'i to 
nAuTwrii? vi//os, IS(L <f>ip(tv cis ptaov TavTi)v tov ITauAou TTp fMiprvplav. 
(ko/xjtos is the word Chrysostom uses for the unfavourable meaning : 
fliri yap pot, irotu> KOfnru) Adyou IlaCAos eAtyf v ; aAA' o/nous Tr/i> oikov- 
fMvrjv iirtarptxptr. tto{u> 8i Uirpo<; 6 dypdp.paro<; ; Horn. 3 in Ep. 2 
ad Thessal. c. 2.) For Aristotle's use of the word, see Rhet. iii. 6 
and also E. Arieths article (in Wiener Studien, 1900, 1. pp. 11 — 17), 
Die Bcdeutung von oyicos bei Aristoteles (Et/i. Nic. x. 7). — The adj. 
oyicrjpos occurs in tt. (pp.. $ 105, 176, 177, 207; 6yKw8rj<; in S 228; 
vn-tpoyxos in 8§ 116, 2:1. In other authors the verbs oyxovv and 
otoyKofr are sometimes found. — Cp. D. H. p. 198. 

opaXijs. 48, 295. Level, even. Lat. aequabilis. 

6|iou>T^Xeirros. 26, 268. Having similar terminations. Lat. similiter 
desinens. Cp. Cic. Or, 135 "aut cum similiter vel cadunt verba 
vel desinunt" (i.e. bpoioirr^Tov and 6/u.oiotc'Acvtov), and Auct. ad Her. 
iv 20 "similiter desinens est, cum, tametsi casus non insunt in verbis, 
tamen similes exitus sunt, hoc pacto : turpiter audes facere, nequiter 
studes dicere ; vivis invidiose, delinquis studiose, loqueris odiose." 
Of such artificial figures the author of the tt. epp.. rightly says : ovt« 
Srjra iv Seii'OTijTi xprjaipa to. roiavra, cos ISci^o, ovre iv irddto-L koX 
■})6t<TLv. Demosthenes avoids homoeoteleuton, whereas Isocrates and 
his disciples (e.g. Theopompus) use it freely. For op-oiorekevTov in 
relation to 7rapo/AoiWis, see D. H. p. 199. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9, 9. 

8vo|ia. 23, 49, et passim. Word. Lat. verbum. In the tt. epp. 
it seems never to be used with the special sense of 'noun.' Cp. 
D. H. p. 198, and s. v. dpOpov p. 269 supra. — In $ 91, 304 6vop.aoLa 
= ' naming,' ' appellatio ' ; i.e. the application of words to things. 

ivofutTovp-yctv. 95. To form words. Lat. verba fingere. The 
same meaning as oi'o/AaT07roieIv, which does not occur in the treatise. 

6p0os. 201. Nominative hat. rectus, tttwctl^ opOyj — casus rectus. 
The case-terminology of the v. kpp.. is more developed than that of 
Aristotle: cp. cutiutikt; in this section, tvOua and TrAayum?? in § 198, 
to irAayiov in ,s 1 04. See also s.v. h-two-is p. 300 infra. 

ira9os. 28 (quater), 57, 94, 214. Emotion, passion. Lat. affectus 
(Quintil. vi. 2, 8), animi motus (Cic. de Or. i. 5, 17), perturbatio 
(id. Tusc. iv. 5, 10). — Cp. the adv. Tra^TtKol? in £ 57. 
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ireu-yviov. 120, 143. Fun. Lat. lusus. The reference is to quips: 

Cp. 7rai£eiv § 120, iraiyvta 5; 171, 7rai8ia § 259. 

ira£<uv. 38, 39, 43. A paeon. Lat. paeon. Alike in Greek and 
in Latin the two forms iraiuiv and iraidv, paeon and paean, are used 
for this metrical foot. — The bearing of the author's conception of 
the paeon upon the date of the ir. kpp.. is excellently discussed in 
Dahl's dissertation entitled "Demetrius irepl epfiyveias," pp. 99 — 101. 
— The adj. iratiui'txos occurs in ^ 38, 41, 43. 

irapapoXij. 89 (bis). 146 (bis), 147, 209, 274. Image, imagery. 
Lat. collatio. Cp. Quintil. v. 11, 23 "nam napa/3o\rj, quam Cicero 
collationem vocat, longius res quae comparentur repetere solet." 

irapdSei-ypLa. 182, 194. etc. Instance, example. Lat. exemplum. 
(Not used, as in Aristot. Rhet., of a rhetorical induction.) 

•n-apa8v«<r8ai. 181. To steal upon. Lat. irrepere. Of a pleasing 
literary sensation. 

irapa\a|ipav«iv. 57 72, etc. To introduce, to employ. Lat. 
assumere, adhibere. 

irapdXenJ'ts. 263. Traetermission. Lat. praeteritio. Fr. pretention. 
The frequent occurrence of the verb TrapaXeiTretv in Demosth. de Cor. 
is enough to justify the recognition of this ' figure.' Cp. Epist. to 
the Hebrews xi. 32. 

iropd|vcrp.o. 55. Addition. Lat. appendix. The word is d- eip. : 
the metaphor is possibly that of a dint, or nail-mark, on a piece 
of statuary. 

irapairX.T]pfc)(j.aTi.K6s. 55. Expletive. Lat. cxpletivus. Fr. expletive. 
The adj., like the noun napa-n-Xijpwfxa, is late. Cp. Dionys. Hal. 
de adm. VI die. in Dem. C 19 7roA/\a TOtavrd ecru TrapaTrXrjpwpMTa 
K<x6 kKacrTTjv SXlyov Selv TreptoSof ovk avayKalav i\ona \(jjpav, a 7roiei 
ttjv ipp.r)veiav dfj.(rpoTepav. Tip' Si TrepioSov KOfiif/orepav : id. ib. C 39 
TrapaTrKrjpwfjLaTa rwv 6vop.aTO)V ovk avayKaia = Cic. Or. " inculcata 
inania quaedam verba quasi complementa numerorum." 

■n-apairoieiv. 98. To counterfeit. Lat. imitari, simulare. In a 
slightly different sense, Aristot. Rhet. iii. n, 6. 

irapdo"qp.os. 208. Stamped awry, eccentric. Lat. perperam sig- 
natus. 

•n-apao-iwirdv. 62. To pass over in silence. Lat. silere. Fr. passer 
sous silence. Quintilian ix. 3, 99 mentions a figure of wapao-ioiirrjo-is. 
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irapanxvoXoYitv. 178. To introduce irrelevantly in a treatise. 
Lat. praeter institutum proferre 

irapAicciv. 58. To be superfluous. Lat. abundare. The intransi- 
tive use of Trap(X.K(Lv, in the sense 'is dragged in,' is late. — Arrian, 
Sext. Empir., Clem. Alex., etc. Diog. Laert. (vii. 195), however, 
gives as the title of a work of ( 'hrysippus : Iltpl twv TraptXKovTwv 
Aoytm' irpo<: llaavkov ft'. For the more usual construction, cf. Dionys. 
Hal. de Thucyd. C. 1 9 cotrre to. TroAAa tKtiva. Kal KO.Ta(i\r)TiKa tov 
fitytdovs rrj<; 'EAAaSos ovk drayKatous avTu! TrapekKtaOai. For examples, 
in the Ravenna scholia, of both TraptXKtt and -n-aptXKfTat with the 
meaning "is redundant,' see Rutherford, Scholia Aristoplianica ii. 579. 

irap«(j.<f»a£v€tv. 67. To give a passing impression. Lat. obiter 
indicore Cp. Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 6 iroia.% Trapfp.<f>aii>ovTa 

irapojioios. 25 (ter), 28, 29, 247. Similar, Lat. assimilis. The 
reference is to the figure 7rapo/ioiWis ('like letter,' Puttenharn), for 
which see the references in D. H. pp.. 199, 200: and add Volkmann 
op. cit. pp. 479, 482, 514, Norden op. cit. 1. 59, Cic. Oral. 38, 175. 

irapovopa&civ. 97. To modify a word. Lat. verbum leviter com- 
mutare. The reference is to the derivation of a new form from an 
existing word (cp. Strab. Geogr. xi. 518 to. /acv kcuvo. tdeaav, ra S« 
wapiovofiao-av), and not to the usual technical sense of Trapovoyuao-ia, 
for which see D. H. p. 200. 

ire£6s. 90, 93, 167. In prose, prosaic. Lat. pedester. Xoyos 
ir«£os, or Aoyoi Trt£oL, = oratio pedestris. Cp. D. H. p. 200. 

irnroit)^cvos. 94, 98, 144, 191, 220. Invented, newly-coined. Lat. 
/actus, novatus (Cic. de Orat. iii. 38, 154; i. 34, 155). On the 
general question of 6vof*.aTo-n-oua, or the formation of new words 
(especially in imitation of natural sounds), see Quintil. i. 5, 71, 
where Latin conservatism (as compared with Greek enterprise) is 
clearly indicated : " usitatis (sc. verbis) tutius utimur, nova non sine 
quodam periculo fingimus. nam si recepta sunt, modicam laudem 
afferunt orationi ; si repudiata, etiam in iocos exeunt. audendum 
tamen ; namque, ut Cicero ait, etiam quae primo dura visa sunt, 
usu molliuntur. sed minime nobis concessa est ovofxaToiroua : quis 
enim ferat, si quid simile illis merito laudatis Aiy£e /810s et o-t^e 
6<f}$akfi(><; fingere audeamus? iam ne balare quidem aut hi mi ire 
fortiter dicercinus, nisi iudicio vetustatis niterentur": so viii. 6, 31, 
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32 ibid. It was a principle of Julius Caesar •' tamquam scopulum 
fugere inauditum atque insolens verbum " (Aul. Gell. i. x. : see 
p. 260 supra). For the Latin language, as later for the French, 
this fastidious avoidance of novel terms was not altogether an 
advantage. Cp. D. H. p. 200. 

ire'pas. 3. Limit. Fat. finis. Cp. Aristot. Rliet. iii. 8, 2, to- 
gether with Cope's Introduction p. 303. In § 2 Trepiypa<}>rj is used. 

irepiaYw-yrj. 19, 45 (bis), 202, 244. A rounding. Lat. circum- 
actio, circuiuductus, rotunditas periodica, orationis ambitus. With e/c 
7repiaytoy>/s in >■ 45 cp. Anon. 7r. <rxqfioLT<M> (Sp. Rh. Gr. iii. p. 114) 
a>S £K — ep(aya)y»;s (rvvTedei/xevoi' (cn.'i'Tifte'i'ai here = tt/ avvOtcrei \eyeiv 
in £ 45); and with irtipao-Oai kt\. in § 202 cp. Quintil. viii. 2, 22 
"nobis prima sit virtus perspicuitas, propria verba, rectus ordo, non 
in longum dilata conclusio." The use is late, as is that of Trepidyav 
in 19, 30. 

•irepwieo-fitvos. 14. Polished. Lat. politus. Cp. ateoros as used 
by Soph. Oed. Col. 19, and by Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 86. 

■n-epw'p-ytos. 122. Like an exquisite. Lat. delicate, eleganter. Cp. 
Plut. Moral. 603 B ax yi'j'cuKfS <f>vKov/j.ei'ai xai p.vpiL,ope\'ai nal \pvabr 
<f)opov<jai koI TToptfivpaf wepUpyoi 8oKov<rw. In s; 122 irtpiepyu) 1 ; seems 
to be used in the same sense as the rhetorical and post-classical 
nepitpyLa, i.e. 'over-labour ; otherwise called the curious' (Puttenham : 
cp. D. H. p. 201). Cp. Quintil. viii. 3, 55 "est etiam, quae Trtpupyla. 
vocatur. supervacua, ut sic dixerim, operositas, ut a diligenti curiosus 
et a religione superstitio distat." 

irepioSos. 10, 11, et passim. Period. Lat. periodus, verborum 
a/nbitus, etc. On the general question of the period, cp. tt. vif/. 
p. 205, D. II. p. 201, Volkmann R/ict. pp. 507 ff., Cope's Intro- 
duction pp. 306 ff., Hammer Deni. tt. ip/x. pp. 8 — 13, Xorden, 
Kunstprosa 1. p. 42 n. 2. Various Latin equivalents will be found 
in Quintil. ix. 4, 22, 124 ; Cic. Or. 61, § 204; Causeret Langue 
de la Rliet. dans Ciceron pp. 135, 136. — The verb TTtpiohf.vf.iv occurs 
in 5$ 11, 229; the adj. -n-eptoSiKos in $j 13, 16, 33. 

riepi.iraTiiTi.KoC. 181. Peripatetics. Lat. Peripatetic/'. It is an 
indication of late date that Aristotle and his followers should be 
spoken of thus collectively : cp. Introduction p. 53. 

irepio-o-oTtxvta. 247 Unnecessary elaboration. Lat. studium inane, 
nimiuni ornandi studium. The word is found only here. — The adj. 
7T£piTTos in ^ 77, 221: cp. D. FT. p. 201. 
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iri9ov6nj$. 208, 221. Persuasiveness. Lat. probabilitas, veri- 
similitude). — The adj. n-ttfaios in $5 208, 221, 222. 

iriKpws. 177. Pungently. Lat. aware. Cp. D. H. p. 201 
s.v. 7riKpo9 ( - Fr. caustique). 

irXayios. 104, 198. Oblique. Lat. obliquus. Used with special 
reference to the 'casus obliqui,' as opposed to the 'casus rectus.' 
So 7rA.ayioT?;«, £ 198. 

irXao-is. 158. Invention. Lat. fictio. So irpoa-n-Xda-a-fLv in the 
same section. Cp. nXda-creiv § 296, 7rA.aoyxa 177, 298. 

•n-Xaros. 177- Breadth. Lat. latitude). So n-Aarv? and ■n-Xai-vr^s 
in the same section : cp. Theocr. xv. 88, quoted on p. 242 supra. 
Ernesti (Lex. Techn. Gr. Rh. pp. 270, 271) has a good article on the 
various meanings of Tr\aTVTrj<: : and similarly on TrXda/xa (pp. 268, 
269 ibid.). 

irXeovaJtiv. 80. To be expatided. Lat. amplificari. Used of a 
metaphor when expanded into a simile. 

iroiijTiKos. 70, 89, etc. Poetical. Lat. poeticus. In S 249 the 
word - 'efficient ' : cp. D. H. p. 202. — ttoiVtis and ttoI^o. also occur 
frequently in the ir. kpp.., and the difference between them is well 
illustrated by 166, 167. Cp. S177y17yu.fi, p. 275 supra. 

-iroiKiXCa. 73, 92. Variety, decoration. Lat. varietas. So ttoikiAos 
>i 267, and (in an illustration) ttolklXXw § 164. Cp. D. JL, p. 202. 

iroXvTjxCa. 73. Variety of sound. Lat. plurium vocalium sonus. 
The word is air. dp. 

itoXvkuXos. 252. With many members of a period. Lat. 
multorum membrorum. 

ir<5pp«6cv. 78. From a distance. Lat. e longinquo. Used of 
far-fetched metaphors — ' metaphorae e longinquo petitae, longe 
translatae.' 

irpdffia. 11, 22, etc. Subject-matter (usually in the plural). 
Lat. res. Cp. TrpaynariKos D. H. p. 203, tt. v\p. p. 206. 

irp^os. 269, 293, 295. Mild, tame. Lat. mitis. 

11, 276. Appropriately. Lat. deceit ter. Cp. Trptirt.lv, 
£s 6, 72, 1 20, etc. 

irpoa(p«ris. 168. Purpose. Lat. consilium. Cp. Trpoaiptladai in 
the same section. 
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irpoKarapKriKos. 38, 39. Initial. Lat. initialis, principalis. 
Late, — Plutarch, etc. 

•n-poXo-yos. 153. Prologue that part of a play which precedes 
the first chorus (Aristot. Poet. xii. 4). Lat. prologus. 

irpooifiiov. 32. Opening, introduction. Lat. exordium. 

irpoo-SoKta. 152, 153. Expectation. Lat. cxspectatio. The 
reference is to <TKwp.p.a.Ta -n-apa irpocr&oKLav (" notissimum ridiculi 
genus," Cic. de Or. ii. 63, 255: in allusion to the "iocus praeter 
exspectationem." Cp. Quintil. viii. 5, 15, and Tiber, ir. o-^/i. 
Sp. iii. 66). A good Greek example will be found in Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 11, 6, and in English we have such instances as "Than that 
all-softening, overpowering knell, I The tocsin of the soul — the 
dinner-bell" (Byron, Don Juan v); " Here thou, great Anna, whom 
three realms obey, I Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes 
tea" (Pope, Rape of the Lock ii). Limprevu a aussi du charme. 

irpoo-tiKatfiv. 83. To liken. Lat. comparare. 

irpoo-e'tiKT). 55. Addition, appendage. Lat. addi/amentum. 

irp6<r<J>opos. 59. 120, 158, 190, 276. Suitable. Lat. aplus, accom- 
fnodatus. 

irpoo-4>iovT]p.a. 111. An address. Lat. allocutio, compellatio. 

irpo<r<|>vp.a. 55. An accretion. Lat. accretio. The word is w. 
dp. (Liddell and Scott refer to Walz vii. 1-13 ; but this is simply the 
transcript of the -. ep/x. by Gregorius Corinthius). 

•n-poo-wTTov. 130, 134, 195, 234, 266. Person. Lat. persona. The 
word is post-classical in this sense. In § -65 TrpocrwiroTroda =' per- 
sonification ' : cp. ^ 266, and Cic. de Or. iii. 53, 205, Quintil. 
ix. 2, 31. 

irp6x<ipos. 261. Ready, smart. Lat. alacer. The reference 
here is to ready wit; in § 2S1 Trp<>\((p<i>^ = 'inconsiderately,' 'bluntly.' 

TTiwis. 60, 201. Grammatical case. Lat. casus. In the v. €p/x. 
the doctrine of the cases is more fully developed (perhaps through 
the influence of Chrysippus) than in Aristotle, who applies the term 
7tTioo-<.s to inflexions in general. Cp. io 4> and p. 295 supra. 

itvkv6tt]s. 42, 251. Close succession. Lar. crebritas. The adj. 
ttvkvo*; in 67, 78, etc. 

prjo-is. 216. Speed/, reply. Lat. oralio, respousio. The words 
77 Acyo/teV// a.7ro 1kv9H>v prjcro;, of a brutal answer, derive from Herod. 
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iv. 127. (The word does not occur in the it. ipp.. in its special 
sense of a speech in a play Hut the verb p-qroptviiv is so used 
in S I53-) 

pTjropcCa. 9, 12. --/ piece of oratory. Lat. oratio rhetorices 
artijicio elaborata. In S 12 p-qToptiwv is an emendation for p-qrwr. 
Cp. Isocr. Phil. 26, Pa/iath. 2. 

^t« p . 24,262,275,287. Orator, rhetorician. Lat. orator. Germ. 
Redner. These sections refer to the Greek rhetors at various epochs, 
from Sicilian times down to those of the writer himself. — In § 19, the 
adj. fnjToptKos is used to describe one of the three kinds of period. 

pv9fio«i8Tjs. 221. Rhythmical. Lat. numerosus. Late, — Dionys. 
Hal. Jc Isocr. 2, etc — pv6p.b<; itself occurs in $ 183, 184, 245. 

<rdnjpos. 169. A satyric play. Lat. satyrus. Cp. n. on p. 240 
supra. So <to.tvpik6<;, £ 143. 

o-a^veia. 197, 203. Clearness. Lat. perspicuitas. Fr. clarie, 
net/etc. For brevity as tending to obscurity, cp. Dionys. Halic. Ep. 
ad A mm. ii. c. 2 (ad fin.). The adj. tra^s in J$ 77, 82, etc. 

<t«(ivott)s. 44, 56. Gravity, majesty. Lat. granditas. The adj. 
<j-<yui'os in ^ 18, 19, etc. 

<nj(i£iw8T)s. 208. Striking, remarkable. Lat. insignis, reconditus. 
Cp. D. H. p. 205. The word, in this meaning, is late, — Strabo, 
Dionysius, etc. 

o-Kortivds. 192. Dark, obscure. Lat. obscurus, tenebricosus. 
Heracleitus o o-Koreivbs is in question. 

o-KvBCiJtiv. 96. To use Scythian words. Lat. sermonem adhibere 
Scythicum. Cp. <£pvyi£eiv, p. 307 infra. 

o-Kwp.|ia. 128, 172. Jest, gibe. Lat. dictum, opprobrimti. The 
verb (tkwtttuv in i$ 145, 150, 167. 

<rp.iKpvvciv. 236. To belittle, to depreciate. Lat. cxtenuare. 
Late, — LXX., Appian, etc. Cp. Karaa-piKpyveiv, p. 287 supra. 

o-o^kttikos. 15. Artificial, formal. Lat. exquisitns. Fr. travaille. 
The meaning is ' strained,' bookish,' ' professorial,' as opposed to 
' natural ' or ' unsophisticated,' o-o<£iott/s being = Kunstredner (cp. 

7T. p. 207). 

(nrcipdtrOcu. 8. To be coiled. Lat. in gyros contrahi. Late, — 
Eratosth., Lucian, Pausanias, etc. 
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o~r(x os< 72,150,189. Line of poetry, Lat. versus. 

<ttoix«Iov. 207 Element, clanentary sound. Lat. elementum. 
Defined by Aristot. Poet. C. xx. 2 as (piDvy aSiaipero';, ov 7ra<ra 8<r, dAA' 
e£ t;? Tr€(f)VK€ awtTi] yiyvecrOai (fxiovij. Used in § 207 of vowel-sounds. 

o-TpoyyvXos. 20, 248. Rounded. Lat. rotundas. Fr. arrondi. 
See the references given in L>. H. p. 205. 

o-TW[iv\os. 151. Gossipy. Lat. loquax. aTWfxvXov rt seems to 
be partly favourable, partly unfavourable, — ' a kind of raciness,' 
'a flavour of gossip.' 

orv-y7pa(j.|ia. 228, 234. Treatise. Lat. commentarius. In § 234, 
a-vyypa/j.fxa avr ZiricrTo\r)<; means a ' work,' or ' volume,' taking the 
place of a letter. Germ. Abhandlung. 

o-v-yKaTaXtj-yeiv. 2. To end simultaneously. Lat. simul desinere. 
Late, — Gregorius of Nyssa (4th century a.d.). 

<r«>pov<ri S . 68 (bis), 70, 72 (bis), 73, 74, 174, 299, 301. Collision, 
shock, clashing, concurrence, consonance. Lat. concursus. Fr. rencontre. 
In 68, 299 o-vyKpovais (pwrjii'Tw = hiatus ; and in other passages 
(jiojyy]€VTwi; though not expressed, must be supplied. As ' hiatus ' 
usually has a somewhat depreciatory sense, ' open vowels ' may 
sometimes serve as a rendering (cp. Pope's " though oft the ear the 
open vowels tire "). In § 1 74, o-vyxpovo-Ls is applied to the concurrence 
of consonants. On the general question of hiatus, cp. Yolkmann 
Rhetorik p. 513, Rehdantz-Blass Rliet. it. S/il. Index p. 21, Sandys 
Orator of Cicero pp. 160 — 163 ; and see the passage of Quintilian 
quoted s.v. o-vva\oi<pij infra. — The verb avyKpovew is found in 68, 
70, 72, 73, 207 (cp. av/xTrX-rjcrcreLv). 

o-vXXaprj. 25, 26, 117, 177 Syllable. Lat. syllaba. 

o-vXXo-yi<r|xo's. 32. Demonstrative argument, syllogism. Lat. ratio- 
cinatio, syllogismus. In the same section the enthymeme is described 
as (TiAAoyio-yUos p-qropiKos and cruAAoyicr/xos areX?;s. — The verb avWo- 
yi&aOai occurs twice in S 32. 

o-iifiPoXov. 243 (bis). Symbolic expression. Lat. signum, indicium. 
The reference is to the use of dWrjyopia. 

<rv|ji|j.6Tpia. 16. Due proportion. Lat. iusta mensura. The 
opposite of d/xtrpta : see s.v. a/xcrpo? p. 265 supra. 

<rv|iirXri|is. 48, 105, 207, 299 (bis). Clashing, concurrence. Lat. 
concursus. Cp. cnSyKpowis. — The verb crvfjLirXrja-creLv in §§ 68, 69. 
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<rwaXoi4>T|. 70. Blending, fusion. Lat. coitus, vocalium elisio. 
Fr. synalephe {contraction, on jonction de plusieurs voyelles). For the 
general question of hiatus and elision, see Quintil. ix. 4, 35 — 37 
"quare ut neglegentiae passim hoc pati, ita humilitatis ubique 
perhorrescere, nimiosque non immerito in hac cura putant omnes 
Isocraten secutos praecipueque Theopompum. at Demosthenes et 
Cicero modice respexerunt ad hanc partem. nam et coeuntes 
litterae, quae <rvi'aA.o«/>al dicuntur, etiam leniorem faciunt orationem, 
quam si omnia verba suo fine cludantur, et nonnumquam liiulca 
etiam decent faciuntque ampliora quaedam, ut pulchra oratione ista 
locta te, cum longne per se et velut opimae syllabae aliquid etiam 
medii temporis inter vocales, quasi intersistatur, adsumunt. qua de 
re utar Ciceronis potissimum verbis, habet, inquit, ilk tamquam 
hiatus et concursus vocalium molle quiddam, et quod indicet non 
ingratam ncglegeutiani de re hominis magis quam de verbis laborantis." 
<Tvra\o«f>r) is a late word, — Strabo, Dionys. Halic, etc. — The verb 
<rwa\(i<j>ew occurs in the same section : cp. Lat. coniungere, Cic. 
Or. 44, 150. — There are some interesting remarks on 'the rale of 
the svnalcepha ' in Dryden's Essays (selected and edited by W. P 
Ker) ii. pp. 10, n. 

(rwaprav. 12, 193. To knit together. Lat. colligare. A closer 
union is implied by this word than by (jwa.inu.v, 269, 295, 299. 

<rwa<|>cia. 63, 182. Combination. Lat. connexio. Fr. connexion, 
liaison. In § 63, ow<x<£eia is used of polysyndeton, as opposed to 
asyndeton (\wis, SiaXuais). As the author points out, both these 
figures conduce to elevation, each in its place. He remarks that 
the repeated use of the conjunction 'and' in the sentence "To the 
war flocked Greeks and Carians and Lycians and Pamphylians and 
Phrygians" produces the impression of an innumerable host. For 
English examples, cp. Revelation vi. 15 "And the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and 
the mighty men, and every bondman, and every free man, hid 
themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains " ; and 
vii. 9 "And these things 1 saw, and behold, a great multitude, which 
no man could number, out of every nation, and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in their hands." So in 
Matthew Arnold's Solirab and Rustum : " Kalmucks and unkempt 
Kuzzaks, tribes who stray | Nearest the Pole, and wandering 
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Kirghizzes," etc. Puttenham gives the name ' couple-clause ' to 
the figure ; it has also sometimes been described as ' Manv-ands,' 
as distinguished from ' Xo-ands ' (asyndeton). Cp. Quintil. ix. 3, 
51. — As examples of the analogous figure of paradiastole (or accu- 
mulation of negative conjunctions), cp. Demosth. de Cor. % 298 
i/xe ovre Kaipo? ovre (f>i\av8p<i>Tria. \6ywv ovt tTrayyeXtwy peytOos ovt' 
eA.Tris ovre <£d/3os ovt' aWo ov&ev eirrrjptv ov&e Trporjy dyero (Lv e«ptia 

StKaitDV KCLl 0~V/X(f>€p6fTU)l' Tjj TTOLTplSl OvSh' TrpoSoVl'dL, and EjlStlc tO 

the Romans viii. 38, 39 "For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.'' 

<rvv8€o-(ios. 23 (bis), 53 (ter), 54, 55, 56, 63, 64, 193, 194, 196 (bis), 
257 (bis), 268, 269. Conjunction, connective. Lat. copula, coniunctio. 
'Particle' will sometimes be a convenient rendering, since the term 
is (SS 55, 56, 196) used of piv, 877, etc., as well as of 'conjunctions' 
strictly so called. See the full account of the word in Cope's Intro- 
duction to Aristotle's Rhetoric pp. 371 — 374, 392 — 397. — The verb 
avi 8ctr in 192, 194; o-tVSeo-i? in 12, 303. 

o-weipfios. 180. A joining together. Lat. connexio, continuata 
series. The word is a-, dp. The verb o-weipeo-8ai occurs in § 15 
with reference to the 'stringing together' of periods. 

(rvvt^aipeiv. 5. To elevate simultaneously. Lat. simul extollere. 
Cp. iiaipetv, ^ 234, 277. The word is late, — Polybius, Diodorus, etc. 

<rwe(TTpafi.p.£vos. 20, 177. Compact. , Lat. contortus, rotundus. 
For 'contortus,' cp. Cic. Or. 19, 66. 

o-we'xeia. 68, 117, 118. Succession. Lat. continuatio. The adj. 
CTvre^? occurs in 12, 47, 82, 98, 118, 251, 303, and means 
'continuous,' 'unbroken.' So in § 102 to cTwe^es = ' continuity,' 
'exaggeration,' 'excess': cp. Aristot. Poet. 22, 5. In § 82, where 
o-w€x«3s is oddly placed if it goes with ywoperoi; it has been suggested 
that the word may be taken with -n-poo-qyopeva-ev in the sense (not 
otherwise established: unless awe\w<; 6v6p.aTi in § 98 = irapanrXTjo-iw; 
ot'd/xan) of 'appropriately.' 

o-wr,e€io. 69, 86, 87 (bis), 91, 95, 275. Usage, ordinary speech. 
Lat. consuetudo, usus. In Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. ii. c. n 17 koivt) 
a-vm'iOna is found in the same sense. If P's reading t?/s a\rj6eia<s 
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be retained in g 91, we should compare Dionys. Hal. de Isaeo c. 18 
OTi p.01 &ok(i Avalas p-iv rr/v aXrjOfiav SttuKcii' fiaWov, 'Itraios oe rrjv 
Tixvijv, and de Lys. c. 8 tt/v Wrfieiav ovv ti« eVrr'^Stixoi' ktA. — The adj. 
avnjBris occurs in ^ 6o, 67, 77, 96, 145, 190. 

<rvv9«ris. 4, 8, 9, et passim. Composition, arrangement of words. 
Lat. composition collocatio (cp. Cic. de Or. iii. 171). Fr. arrangement 
des mots, disposition. The word occurs in the title of Dionysius' 
treatise Iltpi <rvv6fo , t<os 6vop.dToiv. 

<rvv8rros. 18, 34, 35, 91, etc. Composite. Lat. compositus. 

<n5rra£is. 229. Structure. Lat. structura. The usual rhetorical 
sense of o-vi-Ta&s is 'treatise'; but it is also used of 'arrangement,' as 
by Aristid. Techn. Rhet. (Sp. ii. 507) owra£is kwKwv kou Kop,p.droiv eh 
Staroiai' aTrr]pTL<Tfxivr) <f>pd(Tt<;. Cp. the use of Ttt£is in the tt. ipfx. 

<rvvTfX«ia. 214. Consummation, past tense. Lat. perfectio, prae- 
teritum {tempus). — -The verb o-wTtkiiv in § 3. 

owriWvai. 69, 91, etc. To form, to compound. Lat. componere. 

<ruvTO(i£a. 92, 103, 137, 138, 253. Conciseness. Lat. succincta 
brevitas. Fr. concision. So o-vvrop.o<s, §§ 7, 89, 197, etc. 

o-u<m)|i.a. 10. A composite whole, a collection. Lat. coagmentatio. 
— In § 30, crvcrTacrts = constitutio. 

<rv<rr&Xeiv. 204, 228, 239. To compress. Lat. contrahere. — In 
§14, (TvcTTo\r] = spareness. 

<rwTp<x|>Tj. 8, 10. Concentration. Lat. conversio, concinna brevi- 
tas. So Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. 53, de adm. vi die. in Dem. 18. 
Cp. <rvv€<TTpa.fin€vo';, p. 304 supra. 

a-^lyynv. 244. To bind tight. Lat. constringere. Fr. resserrer. 

<r4>o8p<5s. 7,274. Vehement. Lat. vehemens. So o-^oSpoTijs, § 241. 

<Tx*)(Mi.. 24, 30, 59, et passim, figure. Lat. figura. By <r/y)p.a.ra. 
are meant artificial 'figures,' or 'forms,' of language (" sententiarum 
orationisque formis, quae vocant a-^p-ara," Cic. Brut. 69 : o-yrjpd 
iariv «'£aAAa£is <j>pd<Ten><; oltto tov KaTaXXrjKov eirl to KpeiTTOv p.trd tivos 
avakoytas, Herodian 71- . 0-xrjp.drw init. ). Cp. D. H. p. 206; and see 
further Modern Language Notes i. p. 140, for a short paper on the 
' Classification of Rhetorical Figures ' by C. B. Bradley. 

<rxiniaT£t€iv. 287, 289, 292, 293, 294. To use a figure, to shape, 
to construct. Lat. figurare. Adyos iayflpxnwrp.ivu'i (or to io-^rjpa- 
R. 20 
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riiTfjiivov simply) means oratio figurata, le discours figure, — that 
' figured language ' which is often designed to veil the thought. — 
In § 298, o-^ano-jnos = ' the employment of figures' (cp. D. H. 
p. 207) : Lat. conformatio, figuratio. 

SwKpariKos. 297. Socratic. Lat. Socraticus. The ' Socratic ' 
dialogues are here in question. 

SurdStios. 189. Sotadean. Lat. Sotadeus. The reference is to 
the measures (peVpa) of Sotades : cp. p. 244 supra. 

T<£gis. 139, 170, 199, 200, 248. Order. Lat. dispositio. The 
verb rdao-eiv in § 139. 

Td\os. 137, 197. Rapidity. Lat. celeritas. Cp. to ra^os 1-775 
<Trj/jiaaia<; (with reference to Thucydides) in Dion vs. Hal. ad Amm. 
ii. c. 2. 

TcXeunj. 257 End, termination. Lat. terminatio. Cp. TeXcvratos 
§§ 139, 206. — TeAos in ^ 139, 206, 244, 272. 

T{p8p€ia. 27 Artifice. Lat. nimium studium. Suidas gives 
Xe-rrroXoyLa as an equivalent of npOpeia. The word was regarded 
as specifically Attic ; but cp. Jebb's Att. Or. ii. 58. 

rtxvoXo-ystv. 41. To state in a treatise. Lat. in arte tradere. 
Cp. 7rapare^vo/\oyeiv on p. 297 supra, and rtyyohoyla. in it. v\\i. p. 208. 
In § 169 rkyvai may be used in the sense of artes, handbooks. 

to'itos. 136, 139, 153, 156, 169. Place, heading, source. Lat. 
locus. It will be remembered that, according to Aristot. Rhet. ii. 26, 
Twos is a head under which many rhetorical arguments fall : larw 
yap (TTOi^elov kou tottos, €is o 7roA.A.a ei'6vp.T]fiaTa ifxirarTU. 

Tpa-ywSi'a. 169. Traced v. Lat. tragoedia. TpayuiSi'a iraitflvcra 
would be a kind of IXaporpaywhla : cp. iXapo's, p. 285 supra. 

TpaxvTiis. 177. Roughness. Lat. asperitas. Fr. durcte. So 
Tpo-xt's, 4 s , 49> J 76- 

TpiK<o\os. 17. Consisting of three members. Lat. trimembris. 
The term is applied to a three-membered period. 

Tptp.€Tpos. 204, 205. Having three measures. Lat. trimetrus. 
In these sections KuAa Tplfjarpa seem to be conceived on the analogy 
of i'<xp./?os TpLfjLtTpo 1 ;. 

rpoiros. 120, 170, 179, 185, 207, 223, 224, 259, 282. Manner. 
Lat. ratio, modus. In § r2o TpoVois has sometimes been understood 
in the rhetorical sense (not elsewhere found in the w. epp..) of ' trope.' 
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CXi). 76, 163. Subject-matter. Lat. materia. 

iplvcuos. 132. Bridal song. Lat. hymenaeus. 

iirtpPoXyj. 48, 52, 124, 125, etc Excess, hyperbole ('the over- 
reacher,' Puttenham). Lat. superlatio, traiectio. i>7r«p/?oA.iKo? §§ 283, 
285 ; i-KtpfiaXkf.lv % 114, 115, etc. 

virlpprrpos. 118. Going beyond metre or measure. Lat. super ans 
mensuram. Cp. viripTrLirTti tov A.oyiKoO p-eVpov § 42. 

virlpoyicos. 116, 221. Inflated, pompous. Lat. inflatus, turgidus. 

vir69«<ris. 76. Subject, theme. Lat. argumentum. — In § 296, 
wroflcTiKtus = ' suggestively.' 

{nroKaTo<rKcvaj;<iv. 224. To elaborate slightly. Lat. paulum 
elaborare. Late, — Josephus, Clem. Alex., Origen, etc. 

viroKc«r8ai. 44, 237, 255. To underlie. Lat. subesse. to viroxti- 
ixevov wpayixa = ' the subject-matter.' 

vroKpio-is. 193, 195, 271. Acting, delivery. Lat. studium 
histrionum, actio, pronuntiatio. — inroKpLveaOai §§ 193, 194; wo/cpiT^s 
58, 195, 226; v7roKpm«6s 193, 194, 195. 

{nrovociv. 100, 103, 243, 254. To suspect. Lat. suspicari. Cp. 
wroVoia, ' hidden thought,' ' hidden meaning ' ; and see s.v. aWryyopta 
p. 264 supra. 

4>iXo4>povT]<ris. 231, 232. Expression of friendship. Lat. amicitiae 
declaratio. Late word, — Dionys. Hal., Plutarch, Josephus, etc. 

<pof3«p6s. 130, 283. Awe-inspiring. Lat. terribilis. Cp. D. H. 
p. 208. 

4>pa<ris. 17. Expression. Lat. elocutio. The word occurs once 
only in the tt. kpp.. ; and that as a quoted (or invented) example. 
The verb <\>pa£,tiv is found in § 138, and e/<e£pa£eiv in § 165. 

^povrfc. 27, 171, 218, 300. Anxious care. Lat. sollicitudo. 
Fr. soin minutieux. The word is used of studied and artificial 
expression. In ^ 27 it is coupled with rtpOptta, and in § 300 it is 
contrasted with to a<f>p6vTio-Tov. 

^ptryCttiv. 96. To use Phrygian words. Lat. sermonem adhibere 
Phrygium. The reference is to the use of barbarous solecisms. 

4>vX.aioi. 90. Caution, circumspection. Lat. cautio. Cp. <pv\do-- 
ato-Oai, §S 68, 299. 
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4>v<tik6s. 199, 200. Natural (as opposed to 'artificial'). Lat. 
naturalis. (In § 231, <j>v<rio\oyla = 'natural philosophy.') 

4>a>vTja S . 68, 69, 71, 177, 299. Vocal. Lat. vocal is. rd <f>wvr}tvTa 
(with or without ypdp.p.ara) = vowels. 

c|)wpdv. 180. To detect. Lat. deprehcndere. Used of the detec- 
tion of metrical phrases in prose composition. 

xapaKTijp. 35, 36, 59, 72, et passim. Characteristic stamp, type. 
Lat. forma, nota. The word is used in the tt. ep/x. of the four Types 
of Style. Cp. D. H. p. 208. 

xdpis. 37, 127 — 142, 150, 162, et passim. Charm, wit, pleasantry, 
cleverness, smartness, sprightliness, etc. Lat. vcnustas, lepor. No 
one English word will quite cover the same ground as X"P's> but its 
meaning is well illustrated by Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi die. in Dem. 
C. 54 77-acras iypvao. to.% a'pei-as rj \7]p.ocr6lvovs Ae'£is AeiVeTai em-pa.7reA.1as, 
rjv ol 7roAAoi KaXovai -^dpiv. Cp. xapievntrpid'; in tt. ep/A. § 128 6 
yka<pvp6<; Xdyos x a P LevTi(T f JL °s (' g race ,' 'liveliness,' 'pleasantry'; 'the 
privy-nipp,' Puttenham) ko.1 tXapos Adyos eon': a definition which is 
followed by a number of witticisms, such as were collected in ancient 
books of jests (Cic. de Or. ii. 54). Dionysius helps again to fix the 
meaning of ^apie^Ticr/xds : ya.pi.tvTMTp.0% yap 7ras eV airovSy Kai KaKols 
yu'dp-evos awpov 7rpayp.a Kai 7roAep.itoTaTov eAea>, de Isocr. C 12. In 
§141, xapuvTL^CTai refers rather to graceful expression than to wit. 
The adv. \apuvTw$ is found in § 1S5 ; the adj. xapUis in 132, 133, 
137, etc. On wit in rhetoric, see Volkmann Rhet. pp. 2S4 — 293, 
Sandys Orator of Cicero pp. 98, 145. 

xXevao-jids. 291. Scoffing, satire. Lat. irrisio. 

xopds. 167. Chorus. Lat. chorus. For the ' conversational 
chorus' in question, see s.v. oiu'Aoyos, p. 274 supra. 

Xpeia. 170. Maxim. Lat. praeceptum. Possibly the treatment 
of xpzlai, which we find in Hermogenes originated, together with 
other Trpoyvfxvd(Tfj.aTa, among the rhetoricians of Pergamus. Between 
them, XP £ta an d y^M seem to cover the whole ground of sententious 
philosophy : ' wise saws and modern instances.' Cp. Quintil. i. 9, 
3 — 6, and see s.v. yvw'^17, p. 272 supra. 

Xpii<rTOT]0eia. 244. Goodness of nature. Lat. ingenium probum. 
Fr. ingenuitc. Used with reference to primitive simplicity : cp. 
eu^eia. 
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XwXCafipos. 251. A choliambic line. Lat. choliamlms. The 
invention of the ' halting ' iambic line (with a spondee substituted for 
an iambus in the last foot) was attributed to Hipponax : compare 
7r. ipfx. $ 301, and the synonymous term senzon. The adj. x<i>Ao; in 
$1 18, 321. 

<|aX.6s. 73. Smooth. Lat. /em's. Used of the smooth ' breathing ' 
(v\<k). In S 137, the word means ' bare,' ' bald,' 'unadorned.' For 
SaavTTjq and dtXoTys, cp. Aiistot. Poet. c. 20. 

<J>6yos. 291, 301. Censure, satire. Lat. vituperatio. 

<|»d$os. 95. A sound, a noise. Lat. sonus, strepitus. tpocpos, an 
' inarticulate sound ' or ' noise,' is sometimes contrasted with <po}vrj 
('voice': also <£#oyyos), or with SiuA-cktos ('discourse,' 'articulate 
speech'; also Aoyos). 

+vxp<5tt|«. 6, 115, 119, 121, 127, 171, 247. Frigidity. Lat. 
frigus. ' 'Lameness ' and ' tastelessness ' will occasionally serve as 
English renderings. Cp. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 3, rr. vif/. c. 4. So i/^pos 
(Lat. 'frigidus,' ' insulsus ' ; Fr. 'froid'), $ 6, 114, etc. 

<u8t|. 70, 74. Song, melody. Lat. cantns. In § 70, the term is 
applied to words like rjtXios which are chiefly composed of vowels 
and so 'sing themselves.' Cp. wSikos, § 184. 



Yet Elocution, with the helpe of Mercury, 
The matter exorneth right well facundiously. 

Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, xi. i. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DEMETRIUS DE 
ELOCUTIONS 

AND OF DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 

I. Editions and Translations in Chronological Order. 

Aldus Manutius. Rhetores in hoc Vohcmine habentur hi. 
Aphthonii Sophistae Progymnasmata. Hermogenis ars Rhetorica. 
Aristotelis Rhetoricorum ad Theodecten libri ires. Eiusdem Rhetorice 
ad Alexandrian. Eiusdem ars Poetica. Sopatri Rhetor is quaestiones 
de componendis declamationibus in causis praecipue iudicialibus. Cyri 
Sophistae differentiae statuum. Dionysii Alicamasei ars Rhetorica. 
Demetrii Phalerei de interpretatione. Alexandri Sophistae de figuris 
sensus et dictionis. Adnotationes innominati de figuris Rhetoricis. 
Menandri Rhetoris divisio causarum in getiere demonstrative Aris- 
teidis de civili oratione. Eiusdem de simplici oratione. Apsinis de arte 
Rhetorica praecepta. Venetiis, in aedibus Aldi. 1508, 1509. EDITIO 
PRINCEPS. 

Demetr. l'hal. de Interp. is printed in vol. I, pp. 545-573. This volume was 
published in 150X ; the second volume in 1509. 

M. Antonius Antimachus. Gemisti Plethonis de gestis Grae- 
corum post f>ugnam ad Mantineam per capita tractatio, duobus libris 
exp/icata, M Antonio Antimacho interprete. Ad haec Dionysii Hali- 
carnassei praecepta de oratione panegvrica, de oratione nuptiali, de 
oratione nata/itia, de epitha/amiis. Demetrii Phalerei praecepta de 
membris et iticisis, de periodis, de componendis epistolis, de characteribus 
dicendi. Polvaeni de re militari praefatio codem interprete M A ntonii 
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Antimachi de landibus Graecarum literarum oratio. Omnia nunc 
primum in lucem edita, cum privilegio ad triennium. Basileae, 1540. 

Of this version Schneider (p. xix. of his edition) says: "expressit Antimachus 
exemplum Aldinum, sed Latinitate tam rudi et barbara, ut hominem ex Graecia 
cum maxime redeuntem Latine crederes balbutire." The censure is not deserved: 
the selections given are well translated and in adequate Latin. 

[Anonymous.] A^/xT/Tptov ^aXrjpeajs Trtpi tpfxrjveM';. Demetrii 
Phalerei de Elocutione. .Florentiae, 1542. 

PetrUS VictorillS. \i]p.y\Tplov ^aXrjpew; irepi ipp.r)veias. De- 
?netrii Phalerei de elocutio?ie. Florentiae, apud Juntas, 1552. 

[It is worth notice that Victorius had edited the Rhetoric of Aristotle four years 
earlier.] 

[G. Morelius.] Av/^iijTpiou QaXripew; 7repi Ip/xTjvaas. Demetrii 
Phalerei de elocutione. Paris lis, 1555. Apud Gut/. Morelium, in 
Graecis typographutn Regium. 

[Anonymous. j 'Epp.oyeY77S 7repi p.e06Sov SeivorrjTos. \rjp.-qTplov 
^aXrjpfws 7repi epp-^ieias. Apioreioou Trepl ttoXitlkov Xoyov. HermO- 
genis de graintate apia eiusque tractandi ratione. De7netrii Phalerei 
de elocutione. Aristidae de genere dicendi civili. Argentorati, 1556. 

This edition, and that published at Paris in the preceding year, closely follow 
Victorius' edition of 1552. 

Stanislaus Ilovius. Demetrii Phalerei de Elocutione Liber, 
a Stanislao Ilovio Po/ono Latinitate donatus, et Annotationibus il/us- 
tratus. Item, Dionysii Halicarnassei quaedam Opuscula, eodem inter- 
pret e quae versa pagina rccensentur. Adiecimus eadem et Graece, ut 
confem a studiosis possint. Basileae. per Ioannem Oporinum, 1557. 

F. Maslovius. Demetrii Phalerei de elocutione liber a Francisco 
Maslovio Polono in Latinum conversus, et ab eodem obscuriorum lo- 
coru?n explicationibus illustratus. Patavii, 1557. 

Dasypodius. 'Epfioyeiovs T€\vrj ptjTopixy, cui adiectus est De- 
metrii Phalerei Liber de Elocutione, item A r /'slides de geueribus dicendi. 
Argentorati, 1558. 

Petrus Victorius. Petri Victorii Co?nmentarii in librum 
Demetrii Phalerei de Elocutione, positis ante singulas declarations 
Graecis vocibus Auctoris, iisdemque ad verbum Latine expressis. Ad- 
ditus est rerum et verborum memorabilium index copiosus. Florentiae, 
in officina Juntarum, Beruardi F, 1562. 

This edition, with its translation and commentary, is on an altogether larger 
scale than the small copy of the text issued by Victorius ten years earlier. 
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J Caselius. Demetrius Phalereus de elocutione, editus nunc 
primum in Ger mania op. J. Case/ii. Rostochii, 1584. 

A Latin translation of the ir. (pp., together with notes, is to be found in the 
same editor's Phalereus sive tie Elocutione liber, published at Rostock in 1585. 

Jo. Simonius. Demetrii Phalerei irtp\ ipp.r)vua<: liber utilis et 
vere aureus, quaestionibus explicatus studio et opera Joannis Simonii, 
Rhetorices in Academia Rostochiensi Professoris public/'. Rostochii, 
1601. 

P. Segni. Dcmetrio Falcreo della locuzione volgarizzato da Pier 

Segm con postille a I teste, ed exempli Toscani, conformati a Greci. 

Firenze, 1603. 

Panigarola. // Predicatore di F Francesco Panig\aro~\la 

overo Para/rase, Commenlo, e Discorsi intorno al libro dell' Elocutione 
di Demetrio Falereo. Venetia, 1609. 

An Italian paraphrase, and commentary, on Victorius' Latin version. 

[Anonymous.] b.r\p.r\Tploy <Pa\r}p€u)S irepl epp.r]veia<; : Demetrii 
Phalerei de Flocutione. Cum Petri Victorii Florentini Lati?ia Inter- 
pretatione. (Degli au tort del ben parlare, etc. pt. 2. torn. 1. Venetia, 
I643-) 

[Anonymous.] Operum Graecorum, Latinorum, et Italorum 
rhetorum tomus secundus. Venetiis, 1644. 

This volume contains a Greek text and Victorius' Latin version. 

Thomas Gale. Rhelores Selecti. Demetrius Phalereus, Ti- 
berius Rhetor, Anonymus Sophista, Severus Alexandrinus. Graece 
et Latine. Ed. T. Gale. Oxonii, 1676. The tt. ep/x. was separately 
reprinted from this edition by Foulis at Glasgow in 1743, with the 
title : ArjfjL-qTpiov <&a\i]pt(i><; irtpl 'Epp.r}veLas. Demetrii Phalerei de 
Elocutione, sire dictione rhetorica. 

Marcello Adriani. Demetrio Falereo della Locuzione tradotto 
dal Greco in Toscano da Marcello Adriano. Firenze, 1738. 

J F Fischer. Rhetores selecti. Demetrius Phalereus, Tiberius 
Rhetor, etc. Iterum edidit, varietatemque lectio nis Aldinae adiecit 
Joh. Frider. Fischerus. Lipsiae, 1773. 

This edition is based on Gale's, whose work is freely criticized in Fischer's 
Praefatio. 
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J. G. Schneider. ArjfX7]Tpiov Trepl epfLr)veia<s /3i/3Aior. Demetrii 
de Elocution? liber. Curavit Johann. Gottlob Schneider. Alten- 
burgi, 1799. 

Ch. Walz. R/ietores Graeci ex codicibus Florcntinis Medio- 
lanensibus etc. emendatiorcs ct auctiores edidit, suis aliorumque anno- 
tationibus instruxit, indices locupletissimos adiecit Christianus Walz. 
Stuttgartiae, 1S32— 1S36. [Text of Av/p-^Tpiou irepl 'Ep/x^i'cias in 
vol. ix. pp. 1 ff.] 

F. Goeller. Demetrii Rhetoris de Eloaitione Liber. Edidit 
Franciscus Goeller. Lipsiae, 1837. [In a note to his Preface p. xxxii. 
Goeller explains how it came about that his edition was issued several 
years after its completion in 1830. J 

L. Spengel. Rlietores Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. 
Lipsiae, 1S56. [Text of Arj/xr/TpLov -epl 'Epju^ve/as in vol. iii. 
pp. 259 ff.] 

E. Durassier. Demetrius de Phalere. De P Elocution. Traduit 
du grecen francais avec notes, rema roues et table analytique par Edouard 
Durassier Paris, 1875. 

L. Radermacher. Demetrii Phalerei qui dicitur De Etocutione 
Libellus. Praefatus recensuit adnotavitque Ludovicus Radermacher. 
Lipsiae, 1901. 



II. Occasional and Periodical Publications in- 
Chronological Order. 

Bonamy. Memoires de litterature, tires des Registres de 
/'Academic Roy ale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1773, viii. 
pp. 157-177. ' Vie de Demetrius de Phalere.' 

Arnaud. Memoires de Litterature, tires des Registres de 
I' Academic Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1774, xxxvii. 
pp. 99-1 1 1. ' Examen de quelques passages des anciens rheteurs.' 

Hardion. Histoire de f Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres tiree des Registres de cette Academic, 1823, iii. p. 162. 'Examen 
d'un passage du traite de l'Elocution attribue a Deme'trius de 
Phalere.' 
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H. Dohrn. Commentatio historica de vita et rebus Demetrii 
Phalerei, philosophi peripatetici. Kiliae, 1825. 

H. W. Grauert. De vita et rebus Demetrii Phalerei. Kiliae, 
1825. 

C. E. Finckh. Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie unci Piidagogik, 
1838, xxii. pp. 291-303. ' Demetrius de Elocutione, ed. (Roller.' 

C. E. Finckh. Observations criticae in Demetrii rhetoris de 
elocutione libellum. Heilbronnae, 1841. 

C. E. Finckh. In Longim artem rhetoricam et in Demetrii 
libellum de elocutione annotationes criticae. Heilbronnae, 1847 

Chr. Ostermann. De Demetrii Phalerei vita, rebus gestis et 
scriptorum reliquiis. Hersfeld 1847 > P"lda 1857. 

A. Nauck. Rheinisches Museum, 1848, vi. p. 469. ' Mis- 
cellen.' 

Th. Herwig. De Demetrii Phalerei Scriptis. Rinteln, 1850. 

S. J. Legrand et F. Tychon. Memoire couronne par 
V Academie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique sur Demetrius de Phalere, considere com me orateur, homme 
d'etat, crudit et philosophe. Bruxelles, 1852. (Memoires couronnes etc., 
xxiv. pp. 1 — 190.) 

H. Wfeil. Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pddagogik, 1856, 
lxxii. pp. 704-706. 'Zu Demetrius wtpi epp.r)veias.' 

C. E. Finckh. Philologus, i860, xv. pp. 153, 154. 'Zu De- 
metrius irtpl epfj.rjveia^, § 213.' 

H. Usener. Rheinisches Museum, 1868, xxiii. p. 336. 
'Callone.' 

C. Hammer. Philologus, 1876, xxxv. pp. 711-713. ' Kritische 
Beitrage zu Demetrius -rrepl epp.r)vtlas.' 

C. Hammer. Philologus, 1876, xxxvi. pp. 355-358. 'Krit- 
ische Beitrage zu Demetrius irepl e^/A^ias.' 

H. Liers. De aetate et scriptore libri qui fertur Demetrii 
Phalerei Trtpl 'EpfjLijvuas. Vratislaviae, 1881. 

C. G. Cobet. Mnemosyne N. V., 1882, x. p. 42. ' De locis 
nonnullis apud (Iraecos epistolarum scriptores.' (Cp. Cobet, Col- 
lectanea Criticu, pp. 236, 237.) 
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H. Schenkl. Wiener Studien, 1882, iv. pp. 55-76. 'Zur 
Kritik der Schrift des Demetrios 7repl 'Ep/xrji'tias.' 

C. Hammer. Demetrius nepl 'Ep^vcias. Ein literar-histori- 
scher Versuch. Landshut, 1883. 

H. Liers. Xeue Jahrbiicher fitr Philologie und Pddagogik, 1887, 
cxxxv. pp. 681-717. 'Zur Geschichte der Stilarten.' 

A. Altschul. De Demetrii Rhetoris Aetate. Lipsiae. 1889. 

F. Beheim-Schwarzbach. Libellus irtpl ep/xrjieias qui De- 
metrii nomine inscriptus est quo tempore compositus sit. Kiliae, 1890. 

Papasis. Demetrius Phalereus und die Stadt Athen. Erlangen, 
1893. 

K. Dahl. Demetrius 7repl ip\x.i]\(.la%. Ein Beitrag zur Bestim- 
mung der Abfassungszeit der Schrift. Zwe.ibriicken ; Part I. 1894, 
Part 11. 1S95. 

W. Schmid. Rheinisches Museum, 1S94, xlix. p. 144. 'Zur 
antiken Stillehre.' 

S. Roshdestwenski. Xapia-T-^pia : Moscow, 1896, pp. 361- 

370. 'Ei's to \t]fjii]Tpu)v to? $>a\rjp£(i)<; KdAov'/xeror fiifiXlov irtpl epfxr)- 
veias iiVf.i/3oXa.' 

G. Ammon. Blatter fiir bayr. Gymnasialscliuhuesen, 1898, 
xxxiv. pp. 729—736. ' Zu Demetrius ircpi lppr]\tlas, besonders seine 
Sprache im Lichte der Ciceronianisclien Korrespondenz.' 

U v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Hermes, 1S99, xxxiv. 
p. 629. ' Lesefriichte.' 

W. Rhys Roberts. Classical Review, 1901, xv. pp. 252-255. 
' The Greek Words for Style : with special reference to Demetrius 
7repi Epyu^reias. ' 

W. Rhys Roberts. Classical Review, 1901, xv. pp. 453, 454. 
' Milton and Demetrius de Elocutione.' 
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I. INDKX OF NAM KS AND MATTERS. 

References are made to the it. ipp.. itself by sections; to the introduction, 
notes and glossary by pages. 



Accusative Case. Greek term, § 201, 
p. 163. Case-termination (3rd decl.) 
in -riv or -7;, § 175, p. 242 

Acting. Remarks on, §§ 193 — 195 

Aeschines (the Orator), §§ 267, 268. 
Cp. Index II. 

Aeschines Socraticus, §§ 205, 291, 
297, p. 257. Cp. Index II. 

Affectation. Affectation (KanofrXla) , the 
distorted variety of the elegant style, 
strives after effect in the thought itself 
187, 239), in the expression (§§ 188, 
247), in the use of anapaestic rhythms 
(§ 189). Cp. pp. 55, 286, 294 

Agathon, pp. 5, 41, 287 

AJaz. A 'smooth' (euphonious) word 
in its Greek form Afas, § 176 

Alcaeus. See Index II. 

Alcidamas, 12, 116, p. 233 

Aldus. Aldus Manutius issued the 
editio princeps of the ir. ipp.. (as part 
of his Rhetores) in 1508, p. 311 

Alexander. A conceit, or pun, ad- 
dressed to him, § 187. Aristotle's 
letters to Alexander, § 234. Dema- 
dean references to him, §§ 283, 284 

Alexandria and rhetoric, p. 18. The 
r. (pp.. ami Alexandria, pp. 62, 63, 
2:5, 246 

Allegory. Its iniprcssiveness, 99, 
ico, 143; its liability to abuse, S 102; 



its allusiveness, § 151. Cp. pp. 213, 
264 

Amazons. A succinct description of a 
sleeping Amazon, § 138, p. 236 

Ambiguity. Must be avoided in the 
plain style, § 196. Cp. p. 265 

Ammonius, the son of Hermeias; ap- 
parently mentions the it. ipp.., p. 60 

Anacreon. His short and jerky lines 
not appropriate to grave themes, § 5 

Anapaest. Anapaestic rhythms are 
sometimes used affectedly in prose 
composition, § 189 

Anaphora. Repetition of a word in 
successive clauses, §§ 141, 268. Cp. 
p. 266 

Anaximenes supposed author of the 
Khetorica ad Alexandrum, p. 11 

' Ancients.' Characteristics of their 
style, §§ 14, 244. See also pp. 53, 
224, 269 

Annoon. A word whose pleasing sound 
is due to the double consonant, § 174 

Antiphon. The happy negligence he 
shows in using \iiv repeatedly, ii 
only once, § 53. Cp. Index II. and 
pp. r>, 7 

Antisthenes, § 249, pp. 20, 253 
Antithesis, § 24, etc. (full references 
given on p. 266 supra). Antithesis 
and antithetic periods impair force, 
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§§ 24;, 250. Example of false anti- 
thesis, § 24, p. :i6 

Apophthegms. Should be pithily put, 
§ 9. Cp. p. 269 

Aposiopesis. The figure of "sudden 
reticence,' §g 103, 264. Cp. pp. :68, 
269 

Archedemus. Improves on the Aristo- 
telian definition of the period, § 34. 
See pp. 218, 243 

Archilochus, § Cp. Index II. 

Architect ('master-builder'), «i 91. 
Given as an example of a word 
happily compounded 

Arid style. The defective counterpart 
of the plain style, §g 236 — 238. p. 294 

Aristeides. § :3s. (Examples of the 
kind here given savour of the rhetori- 
cal practice-schools : cp. the refer- 
ences to the Cyclops. § 115, Ephor, 
■? 122, Centaur, ji 187, Olympias, 
§ 187.) 

Aristippus and Cleombrotus. The 

gentle irony with which Plato in the 
Phacdo reproaches them for their 
absence from the side of their im- 
prisoned master Socrates, § 288 ('for 
they w ere in Aegina'). For Aristip- 
pus, see also p. 258 supra 

Aristophanes, §§ i=o, 152, 161. See 
Index II. and pp. ; 11. 2, 13 n. 2 

Aristotle. To the references given 
under Aristotle's name in Index II. 
should be added §§ 41, 116, 234. 
The actual quotations from Rhct. iii. 
in the it. ipii. give but a faint idea of 
the influence of the former upon the 
latter. See also pp. 14 — 16, 3; — 39, 
50 — 52, 209, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 
et passim. For Aristotle and pro- 
verbs, cp. pp. 260, 261 

Arnold, Matthew. His poetry quoted, 

PP- 303. 3°4 
Art. Analogies drawn from various 
arts by Greek rhetoricians, §§ 13, 14, 
p. 215 

Artemon. Editor of Aristotle's Letters: 



his comparison of a letter to one side 
of a dialogue, § 223. p. 249 

Article. Correspondence of article to 
article, £ 23. Cp. p. 269 

Asyndeton. Its use and abuse, §ji 192 — 
194. See also pp. 270 (acrvvSeTOv), 
274 (SiaXi'eix), 291 (\t/<m) 

Attic. The Attic dialect : its pungency 
and other qualities, § 177. The 
' Attic' writers (a designation which is 
perhaps a mark of late date), § 175, 
p. 241. Specifically Attic words in 
the iv. epfjL., p. 57; cp. the Xotes 
passim 

Atticism and Asianism, pp. 45 — 49 
Authorised Version of the Bible. Il- 
lustrative passages quoted from, pp. 
219, 247, 260, 265. 267, 276, 28S, 
3°3- 3°4 

Authorship of the De Elocution-, pp. 
49 ft" 

Bombast. Its dangers illustrated, §§ 1 21, 
3°4 

'Breaking the news.' An example of 
Ctesias' delicacy of feeling, § 216 

Breathing's. Rough and smooth breath- 
ing. § 73. PP- ^73- 2S4, 309 

Brevity (conciseness). A great aid to 
vigour and impressiveness of style, 
§§ 7- '°3' !37- ^53- Cp. pp. 271, 272 

Broken rhythm. Its use and abuse, 
^ 6, 238, 239. Cp. p. 268 s.v. airo- 

Browning. Quoted in the introduction, 
p. 44, and the notes, p. 248. See 
also p. 291 

Bulias. A character in a mime of 
Sophron, § 153 

Byron. Quoted in the Xotes and Glos- 
sary, pp. 238, 300 

Cacophony. May minister to vividness 
and force of style, §§ 219, 255. Cp. 
pp. 2S6, 2S7 

Cadences. Cp. references given on p. 
268, s.v. airbdeais 
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Caecilius of Calacte, p. 20 

Caesar, Julius. His study of language, 

pp. 260, 198 
Calllstratus, § 174: see s.n. Annoon 

supra 

Cases. Monotony to l>e avoided in the 
use of cases, § 65, p. 224. The use of 
oblique cases and constructions may 
he effective (§ 104), but may also lead 
to obscurity (§ 198). Nominative 
and accusative cases, §§ 198, 201, pp. 
263, 2S3, 295, 300 

Chesterfield, Lord. His aversion to 
proverbs, p. 259 

Choliambics. Choliambic lines are 
forcible, 251, 301. Cp. pp. 285, 
3°9 

Chryslppus. Apparently followed in 

§ 172. Cp. p. 241 
Chrysostom. Quoted, pp. 294, 295 
Cicala. Proverbial and figurative ex- 
pression concerning the cicala, §§ 99, 

Cicero. His rhetorical standpoint, pp. 
24. 25. Quoted in the Notes and 
Glossary, passim 

Clearness. Lucidity is a prime essen- 
tial of the plain style, §§ 191 ff. For 
lucidity in general, cp. pp. 37, 38, 
246, 265, 301 

Cleitarchus. An example of bombast 
quoted from him, § 304. Cp. p. 259 

Clematis. ' Egyptian clematis ' used as 
a sobriquet for a dark and lanky 
person, § 172 

Cleobulina. See § 102, p. 231 

Cleon. Referred to as a notorious 
Athenian demagogue, § 294 

Cleophon. Mentioned together with 
Cleon, § 294 

Climax. The figure so called, § 270, 
pp. 2;?, 2X8 

Comedy. Its alliance with mirth and 
charm, § 169. The employment of 
the trimeter by the New Comedy, 
S 204. Allusion to • New Comedy ': its- 
bearing on date wf treatise, pp. .S3, 246 



Comparative and Superlative. For 

their use in later Greek see p. 237, 
and cp. § 146 
Composition. The word vuvdeatt 
(which corresponds to 'composition' 
in its stricter sense) occurs very fre- 
quently in the treatise : §§ 4, 8, 9, 11, 

30, 31, 38, 40, 43, 45, 48, 49, 58, 68, 
74, 92, 117, m, 179, 180, 186, 189, 
204, 221, 237, 239, 241, 246, 248, 
"299- 3°!. 3°3- Cp. p. 305 

Conjunctions (connectives). Their mul- 
tiplication is an effective aid to style, 
§§ 54, 63, pp. 303, 304. Their 
absence may cause obscurity, § 192 

Corax as a teacher of rhetoric, pp. i , 2 

Corniflcius the supposed author of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennhim, p. 24 

Correctness of style. References s.v. 
aKplpeta, p. 264 

Craterus. One of Alexander's generals, 
rebuked by Demetrius Phalereus ' in 
a figure,' § 289 

Crates, §§ 170, 259, pp. 240, 254 

Ctesias, §§ 2 1 2 — 216^.247. Cp.D.//. 
P- >3 

Cupping-glass. A riddling description 
of, § 102 

Cyclops. The grim pleasantry of his 
unexpected guest-gift, §§130, 152, 262 

Cynics. The 'Cynic manner' is dis- 
tinguished by its mordant wit, §§ 
259 — 261 

Sate of the De Elocutione, pp. 49 ff., 
and Notes and Glossary passim 

Demades. His highly figurative say- 
ings, §§ 283—286, pp. 53, 256 

Demetrius of Alexandria. Possibly the 
author of tt. tp/j.., p. 63 

Demetrius of Phalerum. Mentioned 
by name in § 289. See also pp. 17, 
18, 52, 62, 257, 31 1 ff. 

Demosthenes. Mentioned or quoted in 
the following sections: 10, 11, 20, 

31, Ho, 245, 246, 248, 250, 253, 263, 
268 — 273, 277 — 280, 299. It is to 
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be noticed that most of the references 
to Demosthenes occur in the later 
sections, those which deal with Setvi- 
ttjs. For references to the passages 
quoted, see Index II. Cp. pp. n, 12 

Dialogue. Resemblance, and difference, 
between a dialogue and a letter, §J 
223, 224, p. 274 

Dicaearchus, § 182, p. 242 

Digamma. Possible allusion to, § 255. 

Cp- PP- 2 = 3- 286 
Diogenes. ^§ 260, 261. (Some papyrus- 
fragments containing sayings of 
Diogenes have been published, since 
the completion of this edition, by 
Wessely in Festschrift Theodor Govt- 

A''---) ' 

Dionysius the Younger, 8, 9, 99, 100, 
102, 290. The proverb ' Dionysius 
at Corinth ' clearly refers to the 
younger Dionysius ; and so probably 
does the threat addressed to the 
Locrians. In § 292 also, he may be 
meant rather than his father 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, pp. 20 — 23, 
42, 4 ;. 63, 218. 242, etc. 

Diphthongs. The concurrence of diph- 
thongs produces elevation (§ 73), but 
should be avoided in the plain style 
(§ 207) 

Dithyrambic compounds. To be avoid- 
ed, 91, 116 : cp. § 143 

Doric dialect. Its broad sounds, § 177, 
p. 242 

Double augment, pp. 210, 245 
Double compounds. To be avoided, 

§ 93. p. 229 
Double 0-0- and double tt. Both forms 

found side by side in the tt. ep/x., 

pp. 58. 222 
Dryden, John. His Essays, p. 303 
Dual number. Its occurrence in the 

tt. epf.i., p. 58 

Egypt. The priests in Egypt employ 
the seven vowels in their hymns to 
the gods, § 71, pp. 224, 225 



Elegant style, 1 28—189, pp. 29, 30, 
33. etc. 

' Elephanteer ' (tXeipavTiarris). A word 

coined by Aristotle, § 97 
Elevated style, §3 36 — 127, pp. 29, 

33, 39- 2 9 2 > etc - 

'Elocution.' Obsolete in English as 
applied to rhetorical style : but cp. 
the Latin, French and Italian terms 
given on p. 282, s.v. ipfj.r)vda. (The 
passage of Stephen Hawes quoted 
on p. 310 provides an example of the 
older use of ' elocution,' and suggests 
the supposed connexion between ip- 
/xrjveia and 'Ep/xijs. With ' facundi- 
ously,' cp. X67105 on p. 290 supra.) 

Empedocles. The father of Rhetoric, 
p. 1 

Enthymeme. The distinction between 
the enthymeme and the period, §§ 
30—33- Cp. pp. 279, 291, 292 
Epanalepsis, § 196, p. 280 
Epanaphora, 61, 268, p. 280 
Epicharmus, g 24, p. 216. Cp. Index 
II. 

Epicureans and rhetoric, pp. 19, 20. 
Epicurus as a letter-writer, p. 250 

Epimone. Defined, and effect on style 
described, § 280, p. 281 

Epiphonema. Defined and illustrated, 
jiS 106 — iir, p. 281 

Epistolary style. Relation between 
letter and dialogue ; the letter as a 
revelation of character ; the length, 
structure, topics of a letter : §§ 223 

— 23r. P- -49 
Epithets. Their use and abuse, §§ 85, 

116. Cp. p. 280 
Erasmus. The proverb ' omnis herus 

servo monosyllabus ' in his Adagia, 

p. 213. Erasmus as a letter- writer, 

p. 249 

Euphemism. Defined, and illustrated 
from the incident of the golden 
Victories, § 281, pp. 256, 283 

Euphony. Practice of Isocrates de- 
scribed and a middle course advised, 
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§ 68. Common parlance, § 69. 
Poetical forms, § ;o. Priests in 
Egypt, § 7 1 - Attic writers, § 175. 
Cp. pp. 283, 2N4, 302 

Euripides. His use of expletives, § 58 ; 
the opportunities he affords to the 
actor who takes the part of Ion in 
his play of that name, Ji 195 

Expletives. The employment of ex- 
pletive particles, $3 55 -58, p. 296 

Fables. Sometimes form an attractive 
element in writing, 157, 158 

Figures. Mu-t not be used in excess, 
§ 67. Peculiar figures should be 
avoided in the plain style, § 208. 
Figures will contribute to force, 
ti§ 263 — 271, 280, 181. Cp. pp. 
30?. 306 

Finish of style. References s. v. dicpi- 

/Stta, p. 264 supra 
Forcible style, §§ 240—304, pp. 31, 

34, etc. 

Frigidity of style. How caused, 
§§ 114— 121. Cp. pp. 232, 233, 
309 

Oadarene : see under Theodorus, p. 325 
infra 

Gelo. Described as a father and edu- 
cator of Sicily, § 292 

' Genitive absolute.' Used for the 
sake of variety, § 65, p. 224 

Oiraldus Cambrensis. On the decline 
of letters in England, p. 45 

Oorglaa. His periods and antitheses, 

§■! 12, I?, 29. Cp. pp. 2—5, 47, 48, 

5 33> 234 

Graces (or ornaments) of style. Com- 
pression, arrangement, figures, etc., 
contribute to grace of style, §§ 
1 36 — 1 56 

Grand style : see references s. v. • ele- 
vated, p. 320 supra 

Gregorius Corinthius. Metropolitan 
of Corinth and scholiast on Ilermo- 
genes, pp. 61, 2 1 4, 222, 223, etc 

R. 



Oriphus, i.e. mystification, § 153, 
P- *73 

Hearer. Often found where modern 
writers would use ' reader,' p. 264 

Hecataeua. Example of detached 
clauses from I Iecataeus, § 1 2. Cp. 
§ 2, p. 212 

Hegeslas. His jerky style, p. 20 

Heine. Quoted in Notes, p. 252 

HeracleitUS. Chief reason of his ob- 
scurity, § 192, p. 244 

Hermagoras. Elaborates a system of 
rhetoric, p. 21 

Hermogenes and the varieties of style, 
p. 27 

Herodotus, §§ [2, 17, etc. Cp. pp. 

224, 275, and Index II. 
•Heroic' As a metrical term, §§ 5, 

42, p. 2S4 
Hesiod. Possibly referred to in § 122: 

cp. p. 26 1 
Hexameter. The hexameter, as the 

longest of Greek poetical measures, 

is suited to heroic themes, §§ 4, 5. 

Cp. p. 278 
Hiatus. See references given under 

(TvyKpovais on p. 302 supra, and 

under 'Euphony' in this Index. 

Also, p. 303 supra under ovva.\oi<p-q 
Hiero. Mentioned, together with Gelo, 

in 292 

Hippias and prosody, p. 5 

Hippocrates. Quoted to show the 
drawbacks of a jerky style, §§ 4, 
238. Cp. pp. 212, 257 

Hipponax. How and why Hipponax 
invented the choliambic metre, § 301. 
Cp. p. 309, S 132 

History and poetry, § 215, p. 247 

Homer. Quoted throughout the trea- 
tise, and more frequently than any 
other writer: cp. Index II. (Like 
other rhetoricians, the author of the 
7r. ipfi. draws as freely from the 
poets as from prose-writers, clearly 
believing that the study of poetic 

2 I 
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style should help, rather than injure, 
the study of prose style: cp. p. 219 
supra.) See also pp. 213, 219, 221, 
222, 225. etc. 

Homoeoteleuta. Their character and 
their dangers, §S 26 — 2S ; cp. p. 295. 
For the connexion between homoeo- 
teleuton and modern rhyme, cp. p. 48 

Horace and the Ars Poetica, p. 25 

Humour. Some of the examples in 
§§ 12S ff. may be classified under 
this head, or perhaps rather under 
that of Wit, q. v. 

Hypallage. For this figure, under the 
name 6.vBviraXKayi\, cp. § 60, p. 266 

Hyperbole. May be employed, in 
comedy and elsewhere, as an orna- 
ment of style, §§ 161, 162. But there 
is danger of abuse, §§ 124 ff. Cp. 
P- 3°7 

Iambus. The iambic measure re- 
sembles ordinary conversation, and 
many people talk iambics without 
knowing it, § 43, p. 220 

Imagery. Poetical imagery to be 
avoided in prose, §S 89, 90 ; in the 
forcible style especially, § 274 

Imitation. ' Imitation ' (/xlfnjais), in 
the full rhetorical sense, hardly occurs 
in the tt. epfi. : cp. pp. 21 ff., 294 

Infinitive. Used for imperative : see 
p. 220, where a list of instances 
found in the w. ipfi. is given 

Interrogation. To put a question to 
an audience in such a way that it 
admits of only one answer is more 
effective than a direct assertion, J 
? 79 

Inversion of words in the it. epp.., 

PP- 59- 2 .U 

Ion. The young Ion in the play of 
Euripides, § 19;, p. 244 

Irony. An excellent example from the 
Phaedo, § 288. Cp. p. 277 

Isocolon. Equality of syllables in al- 
ternate members, § 25, p. 285 



Isocrates. His periodic writing, § 12. 
The avoidance of hiatus by him and 
his followers, §§ 68, 299 : cp. Quin- 
tilian's estimate of Isocrates (Inst. 
Or. x. 1, 79I, concluding with the 
words "in compositione adeo diligens 
ut cura eius reprehendatur." Cp. 
Index II. and pp. 8— 11, 47, 48, 216 

Jests contrary to Expectation. § 152 

(r) -rvapd. tt)v it poaSoKiav x^pis), P- 300 
Johnson, Samuel. Quoted in the notes, 

PP- 2 20, 233 
Jonson, Ben. Quoted, p. 223 

Eeats. Quoted, p. 224 
Knox, John. Quoted, p. 292 

Lacedaemonians. Their love of brevity 
in speech illustrated, and its vigo- 
rous effect indicated, §§ 7, 8, 241, 
242 

Late words and forms in the tt. ipp. : 
see lists in Introduction pp. j6 ff., 
and cp. Notes and Glossary passim 

Laticlave. Supposed allusion to, § 108, 

PP- r3- 54. -3 2 

Laudando praecipere. This maxim 
anticipated, § 295. p. 258 

Lawgiver (voho8^t V s). Cited as a 
model of a compound word, § 91 

Lincoln, Abraham. His use of pro- 
verbs, p. 260 

' Long^nus. ' His attitude towards style 
and imitation, pp. 25 — 27 

Lucidity. See ■ clearness, p. 319 supra 

Lysias. The exemplar of the plain 
style, § 190. His wit and sarcasm, 
§>i 128, 262. Cp. Index II. and pp. 
7, 8, 216, 2 r 7. 255 

Macaulay. His style from various 
points of view, pp. 215, 239, 267 

Manuscripts of the De Elocution, pp. 
209 — 2 1 1 

Maxims. Their nature and use, §§ 9, 
no, 170, pp. 272, 273, 308 
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' Member (kw\ov). Definition from 
Aristotle anil Arehedemus, § 34. 
Origin and use, §§ 1 — 7. Cp. p. 289 

Menander. His ' Woman of Messenia,' 
§ ' 53- Why he is popular with the 
actor, §§ 194, 195. Cp. pp. 53, 

Metaphor. Contributes to elevation of 
style, when used with discrimination, 
§ 78. Convertible and non-convert- 
ible metaphors, §§ 78, 79. The ex- 
pansion of metaphor into simile, 
§§ 80, 89. So-called ' active,' or 
'vivid,' metaphors, § 81. Effective 
and ineffective use of metaphor, 
§§ 82, 83, 84. Metaphors safe- 
guarded, § 85. Usage the true guide, 
§§ 86, 87. Frigidity due to misuse 
of metaphors, § 116. Cp. pp. 226, 
293 

Milton: pp. 44, 51, 224, 253, 264, 
287 

' Mirth amid tears.' The rueful laugh- 
ter caused by over-elaborate style, 
§ 28, p. 288 

Music. Kinds of words distinguished 
by musicians, § 176. Verbal music, 
§§ 69—72, 174, 184, 185 

Mysteries. Their allegorical (symboli- 
cal, figurative) character, § 10 1 

Nalvetl. Characteristic of old-fashion- 
ed style, § 244, p. 268 

Natural expression. Its effectiveness, 
§§ 27, 28, 300 

Nlcias. The painter Nicias and the 
importance of a right choice of sub- 
ject, § 76, p. 226 

Nlreus. Homer, by employing figures, 
exalts Nireus, §§ 61, 62 

Obscurity. Paradoxical, but true, that 
obscurity sometimes contributes to 
force, § 254, p. 253 

Onomatopoeic Words. Defined, § 94. 
Add to vividness, § 220. Cp. p. 297 



Paeon. The two kinds of paeon and 
their use in elevated discourse, §§ 
38—41. Cp. p. 296 , 

Parallelism of clauses. §§ 23, 250; 
p. 260 

Paris Manuscript, No. 1741, contain- 
ing the De Elocutione, Aristotle's 
Rhetoric and Poetics, etc., pp. 209, 
210, 219 

Parody. An instance, § 150. Cp. 

p. 13 n. 2 
Particles. Their use and abuse, 

55 — 58. A happy negligence in their 

use, § 53 

Parts of speech. List of those men- 
tioned in the ir. ipn-, p. 269 s. v. 
apBpov 

Passion. Should be characterised by 
simplicity and naturalness, § 28. 
See p. 267 (iirideia) and p. 295 
(wddoi) for various references 

Pergamus and rhetoric, p. 19 

Period. Definition and description, 
§§ 10 ff. Number and length of 
members in a period, §§ 16 — 18. 
Simple and composite periods, §§ 17, 
18. The historical, conversational 
and rhetorical period, §§ 19 — 21. An- 
tithetic periods, §§ 22 — 24. Excessive 
use of periods, §§ 12, 303. Judicious 
combination of periodic and running 
styles, § 15. Contrast between the 
two styles, § 244, p. 287. — For 
periods in the New Testament, cp. 
p. 26 n. 3. — See also p. 298 

Peripatetics. Referred to as writers 
possessing common characteristics, 
§ 181, pp. r8, 53 

Personification. Examples in §§ 265, 
266, 285, p. 300 

Pheldias. The characteristics of his 

sculpture, § 14 
Philemon. His style contrasted with 
that of Menander, § 193, pp. 53 
244 

Philip of Macedon. Why he could noi 
bear to hear the Cyclops mentioned 
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§ 293: cp. references under 'tyrants,' 

p. 326 infra 
Philistus. How his obscurity arises, 

§ 198. Cp. p. 245 
Phillips, Stephen. Quoted on p. 2; 2 
Philodemus and rhetoric, pp. 19, 60, 

218 

'Phrase' (Kbixp.a). Definition, § 10. 
Phrases, rather than members, con- 
duce to force of style, § 241 : but 
they may also cause aridity, § 23S. 
Cp. p. 2S8 

Plain style, §§ 199-239, pp. 30, 34. etc. 

Plato. References to Plato will be 
found in the sections enumerated in 
Index II. and also in J§ 37, 80, 
181, 228, 234, 297. Cp. pp. 12—14, 
227, 261, etc. 

Plural. Neuter plural with singular 
verb, pp. 214, 217, 230, 252 

Poetry. Rarely written in measures of 
greater length than six feet, 5; 4. 
Poetic diction in prose must be used 
with discretion, §J 112. 113 

Polybius. His use of proverbs, p. 261 

Polycrates. A rhetorician mentioned 
in Ji 1 20. Cp. p. 234 

Polysyndeton. The term itself does 
not occur in the ir. ipp.., but see 

PP- 303 • 3°4 
Pope, Alexander, pp. 225, 233, 234, 
etc. 

Praetermisslon. A figure which makes 
a show of passing over points which 
are really stated, § 263, p. 296 
Praxiphanes. On the use of particles, 

§ 57. Cp. pp. 221, 222 
'Principle of Suspense.' .See p. 216 
Prodious. His study of etymology and 

synonyms, p. 5 
Pronunciation of the letter v, p. 224 
Protagoras and grammar, p. 5 
Proverbs. The proverbs occurring in 
the w. epfi. are collected on pp. 259 
— 262 supra 

Quintilian as a student of style, pp. 25, 



44. Quoted in the Notes and Glos- 
sary passim 
Quotations. Often loosely made in 
the 7r. ep/x. : cp. p. 213 

Recantation. As a rhetorical figure, 

§ 14S. P- ^93 
' Redouble.' Puttenham's term for ava- 

5i7rXtu<m, p. 265 
Redundancy. Illustrated in § 58. Cp. 

pp. 296, 298 
Repetition. Words repeated for effect, 
61, 62, 211 — 214. 267; or for 

clearness, §§ 196, 197. Cp. pp. 265, 

266, 275, 276, 280 
Reticence. See under ' aposiopesis, ' 

p. 31S supra 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, pp. 14 — 16, 36 — 

40, 50. 51, 209, et passim. Cp. 

Index II. s. n. Aristotle 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. Its author- 
ship and character, pp. 11, 59 
Rhetorical terms not found in the 

•n-. cpjx. Some of these given on 

pp. 268, 286 
Rhythm. Points of rhythm are raised 

in §§ 5, 6, 42, 48, 117, 183, 184, 

301, et passim. Cp. pp. 40 ff. , 271, 

283, 301 etc. 
Riddle. Language may become a 

riddle, § 102. Cp. pp. 263, 273 
' Risky.' The word KivdwuSTis is used 

of daring experiments in the use of 

language, as in § 80. Cp. pp. 270 

(d(7$a\ijs), 281 (e7ri<r0a\j)s), 287 {kiv- 

Sappho. Cp. Index II. and add 132, 
166, 167 

Satyric drama. Mentioned in § 169. 
Cp. p. 240 

Scazon. See references under ' choli- 
ambics,' p. 319 supra 

Scythians. The words dwo -kvOHv 
prjais were used proverbially for dis- 
conrs a la scytlic, Gothic bluntness, 
§§ 216, 297. Cp. pp. 262, 300 
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'Shake.' As a musical term, § 74, 
p. 225 

Shakespeare: pp. 41, 44, 223, 235, 

236, J37, 288 
Sheridan. Quoted, p. 227 
Sicily. The birthplace of rhetoric, 

§ 1 

Simile. Expanded metaphor, §§ 80, 

89. Cp. p. 277 
Socrates. The Socratic Dialogues : 

their method and their success, 

!j§ 297, 29S 
Sophists. Their contributions to the 

study of prose style, pp. 5, (1 
Sophocles. A bombastic line attributed 

ti> Sophocles, § 114, p. 232. Cp. 

pp. 44, 222, 261 
Sophron. See references in Index II. 

together with §§ 1 28, 1 53 and pp. 234, 

235, 261 

Sotades. The character of the Sotadean 

measures, § 189, p. 244 
Sounds. Effects produced by the use 

of harsh or sweet sounds, §§ 48, 49, 

69, 70, 105, 219, 255. Cp. pp. 283, 

284, 286 

Spencer, Herbert. His philosophical 
treatise on Style, p. 43 

' Spheterize. ' Used by Sir William 
Jones in imitation of the Greek, 
pp. 255, 256. Cp. § 278 

Stesichorus. A proverbial expression 
ascribed by Aristotle to Stesichorus, 
§§ 99» 2 43- Cp. p. 260 n. 1 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. His literary 
essay on Style, p. 43 

Stoics and rhetoric, p. 19 

Style. See the references under "ele- 
vated,' 'elegant,' 'forcible,' "plain,' 
'arid,' 'epistolary,' etc., as well as 
the Introduction, Notes and Glossary, 
passim. — Among the many anticipa- 
tions of what are sometimes sup- 
pose 1 to be modern views of style, 
may be mentioned : (a) Distinction 
of style shown (according to Theo- 
phrastus) as much in what is omitted 



as in what is said, § 222; (b) 'Le 
style est l'honinie nicmc': this es- 
pecially true of the epistolary style, 
§ 227, p. 250. As to the Greet 
words for "style,' see pp. 32, 267, 
282, 290, 307 
Subjunctive. Used with ci, S3 76, 269, 
p. 226 

Substance and Form in Greek critical 

literature, pp. 34 IT. 
Summary of the t. ep/j.., pp. 28 — 34 
Swinburne. Quoted, pp. 227, 233, 275 
Syllables. Impressive effect of long 
syllables at the beginning and the 
end of a member, § 39, p. 219 
Syllogism. The etithynieme distin- 
guished from the syllogism, S 32, 
p. 302 

Symbolical language. See under 'al- 
legory,' p. 317 supra 

Symmetry. Its use and abuse, §g 2j, 
29> 53 

Synaloepha. The fusion of vowels, 

§ 70. P- 303 
Syrianus: refers to 'Demetrius,' p. 61 

Taste. Want of taste, how shown : 

§§67, 171, pp. 265, 26S 
Telauges. Title of a dialogue of Ae- 

schines Socraticus, *j 291, p. 257 : 

cp. § 170, p. 240 
Teleboas. Xenophon, in speaking of 

the small river Teleboas, suits his 

language to the theme, §§6, 121 
Tennyson: pp. 44, 220, 221, 223, 227, 

230, 231, etc. 
Tense. The use of the past tense may 

contribute to vividness, § 214 
Text of the ir. ip/x. See note on 

pp. 209 — 211 supra 
Theodorus. Theodorus of Gadara pro 

bably meant in § 237: cp. pp. 21, 

54. 251 

Theognis. The use by Theognis ol 
the expression "stiinglcss lyre' foi 
a bow, § 85. Cp. Index II. 

Theophrastus. See the reference 
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given in Index II. Also pp. 16, 
51, etc. 

Theophylact. His reference to the ir. 
(pfi., pp. 60, 61 

Theopompus. Cp. Index II. and see 
also §§ 75, : + o, 250, p. 2r; 

Thrasymachus and the period, pp. 6 

Thucydides. See Index II. and also 
§§ 40, 49, 181, 228. Cp. pp. 5, 219, 
2 20, etc. Stress is laid on the rugged- 
ness of Thucydides, in § 48 and else- 
where 

Tisias the pupil of Corax, p. 2 
Title of the w. ep/x. See pp. 61 — 63, 

and both facsimiles 
Tragedy. A 'sportive tragedy' almost 

a contradiction in terms, § 169, p. 

306 

Transitive verbs. Used intransitively, 
pp. 248, 297 

Trench, Archbishop. His book on 
proverbs, p. 262 

Trimeter. The New Comedy uses the 
trimeter, § 204. Cp. pp. 246, 306 

Types of Style. See under 'style,' p. 
325 supra; also pp. 29 — 34. In one 
and the same writer the elevated, 
elegant and forcible styles may exist 
side by side; but the elevated and 
the plain types are mutually exclu- 
sive, § 37 

Tyrants. Various references to, §§ 237. 
289 — 294, p. 258 

Usage. Usage as the sovereign arbiter, 
§§ 86, 91. Cp. pp. 229, 255, 304, 
3°5 

Varro and the types of style, p. 25 
Vaulted roof. The members of a period 

are like the stones which support a 

vaulted roof, § 13 



Verse. Metrical cadences to be used 
with caution in prose, §§ 118, 180 — 
185. Prose has its 'members,' cor- 
responding to the measures of verse, 
§ 1 

Vividness (realism). This quality de- 
scribed and illustrated in connexion 
with the plain style of which it is so 
essential an element, §§ 208 — 220. 
Cp. p. 279 

Vowels. Long vowels render style im- 
pressive, § 39. Concurrence of vowels 
contributes to elevation of style, 
68 — 73; but must be avoided in the 
plain style, § 207. See also under 
'Egypt,' p. 320 supra 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore: pp. 35, 36 

Wit. References under dcreib-juos, ev- 
TpaireXia, and x<*P' s on PP- 269, 272, 
283, 308. Wit and buffoonery : how 
they differ, § 168 

Words. Order of words in the elevated 
and the plain styles, §§ 50 — 53, 
199 — 201. Rugged words may pro- 
duce elevation, §§ 49, 105. Com- 
pound words can be used effectively 
in the elevated and the forcible 
styles, §§91, 92, 275; but should be 
avoided in the plain style, § 191. 
Formation of new words, §§ 94 — 98, 
pp.297, 298. Dithyrambic compounds 
cause frigidity, §116. Kinds of words 
distinguished by musicians, § 176. 
Picturesque words, § 276. — For a list 
of words occurring only in the ir. ep/x., 
see p. 57 (together with the Notes 
and Glossary) 

Wordsworth: pp. 44, 232 

Xenophon. See the references in Index 
II. and also §§ 37, 80, 155, 181, 296 



II. INDKX OK AUTHORS AND I'ASSAIiKS (QUOTED IN THK 
HE El.OCU llOiX'E. 



The thick numerals refer to the seel ions in which the quotations are found. 



Aeschines (the Orator) CUs. 1 33, 267 ; 
202, 268 

Aeschines Socraticus Fragm., 205 
Alcaeus Fragm. 39, 142 
Alcidamas Fragm., 116 
Anacreon Fragm. 62, 5 
Antiphon Fragm. 50, 53 
Antisthenes Fragm. 67, 249 
Archedemus Fragm., 34 
ArchilOChUS Fragm. 89, 5 ; 94, 5 
Aristophanes Ach. 86, 161; Xub. 149, 

179, 152; 401, 150 
Aristotle Rhct. iii. 8, 38; iii. 9, 11, 34; 

iii. 11, 81. Hist. Anim. ii. 97; ix. 

157. Fragrnm. 7 1 , 28 ; 609, 233 ; 615, 

225; 618, 97, 144, 164; 619, 29, 154; 

620, 230 

Cleltarchus Fragm., 304 

Cleobulina Fragm. 1, 102 

Crates Fragm. 7, 259 

Ctesias Frag mm. 20, 2 1,213; 36, 216 

Demades Fragm m., 283, 284, 285 
Demetrius Phalereus Fragm. 7, 289 
Demosthenes Arislocr. 99, 31, 248 (cp. 

n. on p. 217). De Cor. 3, 253; 18, 

299; 71,279; 136,80,272; 179,270; 

188, 273; 265, 250. De Falsa Leg. 

421, 277; 424, 280; 442, 269. I.cpt. 

init., 10, 11, 20, 245, 246. Philipp. 

iii. 26, 263 
Dicaearchus Fragm. 33, 182 



Epicharmus Fragm. 147, 24 
Euripides Ion [ 61, 195; Mel tag. /ragm. 
58 

Hecataeus Fragm. 332, 2, 12 
Herodotus i. 1 init., 17, 44; i. 203, 66 
Hesiod Up. el D. 40, 122 
Hippocrates Aphorism, i. 1, 4, 238 
Homer Iliad ii. 497, 54, 257; ii. 671, 

61 ; iv. 1 26, 81 ; iv. 443, 124 ; vi. i 2 , 

200; ix. 502, 7; ix. 526, 25; x. 436, 

124; xii. 1 13, 111 ; xii. 208, 255 ; xiii. 

339,82; xiii. 79S, 64, 81; xiv. 433, 

56; xvi. 161, 94, 220; xvi. 358, 48, 

105; xx. 218, 79; xxi. 1, 56; xxi. 

257, 209; xxi. 388, 83; xxii. 133,189; 

xxiii. 116, 219; xxiii. 154, 57; xxiii. 

379, 210. Udyssey iii. 278, 150; v. 

203, 57; vi. 105, 129; ix. 190, 52; 

ix. 289, 219; ix. 369, 130, 152, 262; 

ix. 394, 94; xi. 595, 72; xii. 73, 60; 

xvi. 220, 57; xix. 7, 107; \ix. 172. 

113; xix. 518, 133; xxi. 226, 57 

Isocrates Enc. I Id. 17, 23. Panegyr. 
1, 25; 22 

Lyric. Fragmm. Adesp. 126, 143; n.\ 
91, 262; Bergk p. 742, 151 

Lysias Eratasth. ad init., 190; Fragmm. 
5, 128; 275, 128, 262 

Menander Fiagm. 230, 194 
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Plato Euthyd. 271 A, 226. Mcncx. 
246 D, 266. Phaed. 59 C, 288. 
Phaedr. 246 E, 56. Politicus 269 C, 
5. Pretax. 312 A, 218. Rep. i. init., 
21, 205 ; iii. 399 D, 185 ; iii. 41 1 A, B, 
51, 183, 184. Epist. 7, 290 

Sappho Fragmm. 91, 148 ; 92, 146 ; 

94, 106; 95, 141; 109, 140; 1:2, 

162 ; 123, 127, 162 
Sophocles Triptol. fragm., 114 
Sophron Fragmm. 24, 151; 3:, 147; 

34. 127; 5:. 151; 6S, 156; 108, 

127 ; no, 156 
Sotades Fragm., 189 

Theognis Fragm., 85; cp. n. on p. 

228 supra 

TheophrastUS Fragmm. (it. \e£eu)s), 
41, 114, 173. 222 



Theopompus Fragm. 249, 27, 247 
Thucydides i. 1 init., 44; i. 5, 25; 

i. 24, 72, 199 ; ii. 48, 39 ; ii. 49, 48 ; 

ii. 102, 45, 202, 206; iv. 12, 65; 

iv. 64, 113 ; vi. 1, 72 

Xenophon A nab. i. 1 init., 3, 19; i. 2, 
21, 198 ; i. 2, 27, 139 ; i. ?. 2, 93 ; 
i. 8. 10, 104; 1. 8, iS, 84 ; i. 8, 20, 
103; iii. 1, 31, 137; iv. 4, 3, 6, 121; 

v. 2, 14, 98; vi. 1, 13, 131. Cyrop. 
i. 4, 21, 89, 274 ; xi. 2, 15, 134 

Scriptores Incerti 17, 18, 26, 42, 63, 
70, 115, 116. 117, 121, 126, 138, 145, 
149, 158, 161, 187, 188, 196, 207, 
211, 217, 236, 237, 238, 239, 257, 
258, 265, 281, 296, 302. Cp. p. 216 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus : the Three Literary Letters. 

The Greek text edited with Knglish Translation, Facsimile, Notes, Glossary 
of Rhetorical Terms, Bibliography, and Introductory Essay on Dionysius as a 
Literary Critic. Cambridge University I'ress, 1901. Demy 8vo. ys. 

Extracts from Reviews. 

' Rhys Roberts hat durch seine Untersuchungen iiber die Schrift repl Ci^oi/t, 
iiber ("aeilius von Calacte u. a. sich als tiichtigen Kenner der rhetorisch-kritischen 
Schriftstellerei der Augusteischen Zeit bewahrt. Dionys wird S. 1- 49 als ein 
"literary critic" behandelt. Roberts bietet in dieser Einleitung, die zugleich als 
eine Einfuhrung in das ganze Corpus der opuscula rhetorica gelten soil, in seiner 
Art zum erstenmal eine zusammenfassende Wiirdigung der Schriftstellerei des 
Dionys und eine gedrangle- Inhaltsangabe der opuscula, besonders von repl 

oiwdioeux und von den drei hier veroffentlichten Briefen Die gegcnilberstehende 

englische Uebersetzung, die dem Verfasser begreitlicherweise grosse Schwierig- 
keiten machte, ist geschmackvoll und klar; sie hat nicht die Harten und das 
( iescliraubte der meisten Uebersetzungen, ohne deshalb dem Original untreu zu 

werden Es ist mit Dank anzuerkennen, dass die von Roberts gebotenen 

Parallelen und Erklarungen zum richtigen Verstandniss der Terminologie der 
griechischen und romischen Rhetorik ein gut Teil beisleuern. Auch das chrono- 
logische \'erzeichniss der Ausgaben der rhetonschen o]>uscula und der einschlagi- 
gen Einzelschriften ist eine willkommene Beigabe; ebenso die Indices der Namen, 

Stellen und griechischen Worter So hat Roberts, der die einschlagige Litteratur, 

besonders auch die deutsche, mit anerkennenswerter Sicherheit beherrscht, durch 
seine schone Ausgabe der drei " Litteraturbriefe " des Dionys das Verstandniss des 
Rhetors gefordert und zur Aufhellung der Geschichte litterarasthetischer Kritik 
nicht wenig beigetragen.' — Professor G. Am mon (author of De Dionysii Halicarnas- 
seiisis librorum rhetoricoritm fontibus) in the Wochcnsclirift fiir klassische Fliilologie. 

'En presentant annee par annee un tableau synoptique des vies de Demosthene 
et d'Aristote avec l'indication des Olympiades et des archontes et avec tous les 
renvois necessaires aux pages de l'edition, M. Roberts a fait un travail extreme- 
ment commode et precieux. Je ne saurais trop non plus le remercier d'avoir fait 
suivre le commentaire d'un glossaire des termes de rhetorique et de grammaire : il 
y a la 26 pages qui seront consultees avec fruit meme pour la lecture des autres 
opuscules et traites. Enlin l'edition se termine par une Bibliographic et des Index. 
La Bibliographie embrasse tous les ecrits de rhetorique et de critique de Denys : 
editions et dissertations ou articles de revues sont soigneusement releves et cata- 
logues ; e'est un travail absolument neuf et auquel devront desormais se referer 

tous ceux qui s'occuperont de Denys Ajoutons en terminant que I'execution 

typographique de ce volume est de tout premier ordre, ties agreable a l'oeil et tres 
correcte. Denys est un auteur assez ardu : il etait bon d'en rendre l'etude aussi 
attrayante que possible.' — M. Max. Egger (author of Daiys d' Halicatnasse: 
Essat sur la critique litttrairc et la rhetorique chcz les Grecs an siecle d\4uguste) in 
the Bulletin Critique. 

' 11 Roberts, che, poco tempo addietro, pubblico in bella e lodata edizione la 
famosa opera attribuita a Longino sul sublime, pmsegue degnamente et seriamente 
la sua impresa pubblicandf) tre dissertazioni, in forma di lettera, di Dionisio di 
Alicarna^o, concei nenti anch' esse la critica retorica e letteraria ; e pare che non 

qui si fermeri 1' opera del Roberts Ma continuando nel bel sistema adottato nel 

volume del Longino, anche < 1 ui il Roberts aggiunge (jualche studio speciale, per 

metlere in luce la posizione di Dionisio come critico Si potrebliero addurre 

numerosi esempi a provare che il Roberts procede con buoni criterii, ma qui basti 
dire che gli esempi della pagina citata, la prima del testo, corrispondono a quello 
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che il Roberts ha fatto in tutto il suo lavoro, ehe e buono ed utile ed e arra di 
buona ed utile contimtazione.' — Professor C. O. Zuretti in the Bollettino di 
Filologia Classica. 

' An excellent edition of The Three Literary Letters of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassns is the most recent work of a careful and elegant scholar, Dr \V Rhys 

Roberts, who has previously edited Longinus on tlie Sublime The absence of 

positive reference Dy Dionysius either to Cicero or to any other Latin writer, is well 
discussed by the editor in his estimate of his author "as a literary critic." The 

editorial work is consummate throughout A writer in the Quarterly Review, 

No. 3S4, in order to exalt the merits of Longinus, finds it necessary to depreciate 
Dionysius. Dr Rhys Roberts has put it in the power of any classical reader to 
refute this unjust estimate.' — Dr Henry Hayma.v in the Critical Review. 

' We observe, therefore, with much satisfaction, that the whole subject of 
Greek criticism is being taken in hand by so sound and thorough a scholar as 
Mr Rhys Roberts, and we heartily welcome the instalment of his work that has 
recently appeared in his excellent edition of " The Three Literary Letters of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus." Dionysius is an admirable critic, manly, searching, 
sane, yet capable (as his appreciation of Demosthenes shows) of genuine en- 
thusiasm A better example of the value of criticism, based on definite principles 

and directed towards a definite end, than the works of Dionysius cannot be found.' 
— Quarterly Review (Xo. 386). 

'Professor Roberts is prudently conscious of his author's gifts, and he has given 
us an edition of his three letters which for intelligence and scholarship is beyond 
censure. But he will add greatly to our obligation if he will print us the famous 
treatise Tlepi crvvBiaew ovoixcltlov, of which we should welcome a scholarly edition. 
For in this treatise Diony>ius reviews and attempts to explain the art of literature. 
It is a brilliant effort to analyse the sensuous emotions produced by the harmonious 
arrangement of beautiful words. Its eternal truth might make it a text-book for 
to-day.' — Spectator. 

' In this volume every scholar will welcome with pleasure a right worthy com- 
panion to the author's previous edition of Longinus " On the Sublime." Both are 
parts of a wider editorial plan, which, after the appearance of Demetrius' " De 
Elocutione," will culminate in a critical edition of Aristotle's "Rhetoric" and a 
" History of Greek Literary Criticism." The present work only confirms the 
general verdict which, on the publication of Longinus, was passed both in England 
and on the Continent, that none is belter qualified than Prof. Roberts to carry so 
ambitious a scheme to a successful completion A most excellent English trans- 
lation is given of the three literary letters, and none but those who have endeavoured 
to translate Dionysius without such assistance can either realise the difficult} of 
finding proper English equivalents for the technical terms of Greek literary criticism 
or fully appreciate the ability with which the editor has accomplished both the 
translation and the compilation of the invaluable glossary which is issued as an 
appendix. The notes are scholarly and not too long ; the text has had the benefit 
of a careful recollation of the Paris MS. by the editor; and the introductory essay, 
which reviews t lie whole critical work of Dionysius and estimates his position and 
value, is concise, temperate, and masterly.'— Journal of Education. 

' English scholarship, already under a debt to Dr Rhys Roberts for his edition 
of "Longinus on the Sublime," is laid under a further obligation through the 
appearance of this new work. It is amazing that the critical essays of Dionysius 
have so little attracted the attention of English scholars, but we may safely con- 
clude that Dr Rhys Roberts' general introduction will quicken the desire to see the 

rest of Dionysius' extant works worthily edited There is no trace of eftort in 

the translation. Even the reader who is innocent of Greek could relish the letters 
in their English dress. An introductory essay on Dionysius as a literary critic, the 
Greek text, a translation, a glossary, and a bibliography combine to make the 
volume singularly complete.' — Church Times. 

'The translation which accompanies the Greek text in parallel pages is very 
excellent, both faithful and idiomatic; while the introductory essay is scholarly, 
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unassuming, and replete with all necessary information. Altogether, the editing 
leaves nothing to be desired.' — Academy. 

'Along with Professor Lindsay's edition of the Captivi, this book does great 
credit to English scholarship. By his edition of the treatise On the Sublime, and 
by many articles in magazines, Professor Roberts has marked out the Greek literary 

critics as his demesne He has produced a work not only indispensable to 

students of Greek but also readable to a much wider circle. His introductory 
essay is excellent in matter and in manner; his translation is always successful and 
often brilliant ; his notes and glossary show comprehensive and careful scholar- 
ship.' — Cambridge Revietv. 

' An introductory essay passes the whole literary production of the great critic 
under review. This is well done, and supplies a need seriously felt by English 

students The book will be justly welcomed by the increasing number of scholars 

interested in ancient literary criticism.' — Oxford Magazine. 

'The editor has done excellently an important piece of work — one which ranks 
worthily with his edition of the " De Sublimitate ' and which augurs well for the 

editions promised in his preface Mr Roberts' introductory essay is admirable.' 

— Pilot. 

' We cannot speak too highly of the manner in which Professor Roberts has 

performed the task of editing these letters for English scholars The task of 

understanding the often difficult text is made easy by an admirable translation.' — 
Educational Times. 

'Two years ago we reviewed Professor Roberts' excellent edition of " Longinus 
on the Sublime," and after a thorough examination of his " Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus," we can testify that it is worthy to rank with its predecessor as far as the 
editor's work is concerned. The text has been carefully edited, after a new colla- 
tion of the Paris MS., and Professor Roberts' minute knowledge of the language 
of this and kindred works has enabled him to make what is probably a better 

recension than any of his predecessors The translation is lucid and idiomatic, 

and we think even better than the Longinus. But the introductory essay, which 
takes into account the other critical works of Dionysius, is the most original part 

of the book This book is the second of a series of Greek critical works which 

are meant to prelude a comprehensive " History of Greek Literary Critic : sm." 
The value of this attempt to make us see the Greek writers through Greek 
eyes can hardly be overrated ; and Professor Roberts has again earned the grati- 
tude not only of scholars but of all who are interested in fine literature.' — 
Literature. 

' We are always glad to see such thorough, well-equipped editions as this 

proceeding from the University Presses Ease of style is more the gift of 

Oxford than Cambridge, but it is pleasant to find that Professor Roberts' trans- 
lation is not lacking in so essential a quality.' — Notes and Queries. 

' We welcome this splendid edition of the three literary letters of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus by Professor Roberts, which is meant to serve as a companion 
volume to his " Longinus on the Sublime," a work which is already well-known 
on the Continent.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' Writers and speakers of the present day might do far worse than get the book 
and study the words of this very eminent critic and stylist of the days of Augustus. 
It is no slight aid to the acquisition of style to have the methods of the masters of 
antiquity — Homer, Herodotus, Demosthenes, and Thucydides — analysed by one 
who spoke their own tongue.' — St James's Gazette. 

' Last year we were indebted to Professor Rhys Roberts, of Bangor, for the 
first adequate edition of Longinus; and now we have to welcome a fresh effort, 
designed on the same general plan, and likely to add not a little to the reputation 

already so justly acquired for the writer both here and on the Continent The 

translation, while closely following the Greek original, is yet a model of lucid and 
vigorous English.' — Daily News. 

' Every student of Greek who wishes thoroughly to understand the formal 
aspects of its literature must read this writer, and he could not be read in a 
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better edition. The work is worthy of its place beside its editor's " Longinus," 
and will substantially enrich any classical library.' — Scotsman. 

' Professor Roberts has conferred an immense benefit upon all serious students 
of Greek by his scholarly and exhaustive editions of the great Greek literary 

critics In taking up Dionysius, Professor Roberts, so far at least as British 

editors are concerned, almost enters upon virgin soil.' — Glasgow Herald. 

' Le docteur a fait preceder ces lettres d'une introduction fort savante. C'est 
une etude complete sur Denys, faite avec des documents tres riches, et un gout 
exquis. Tous ies ecrits litteraires sent analyses, discutes, juge's avec competence 

et sagacite La traduction pre'sentait de grandes difficultes a cause des termes 

techniques si nombreux dans ces lettres. Autant que nous pouvons juger d'une 
langue qui n'est pas la notre, ces difficultes sont heureusement resolues. La 
traduction est claire et elegante... Mais ce qui est appreciable surtout, c'est le 
glossaire. II y a la des tresors d'erudition. Les amateurs de la langue grecque 
se delecteront a parcourir ces petites observations sur les mots employes dans 
ces lettres. La plupart de ces mots fournissent a l'editeur 1'occasion de faire 
des rapprochements ingenieux, des etudes souvent profondes, et de nous initier 
a tous les secrets de la langue grecque.' — M. Ph. GoN'NET (Professor of Greek in 
the University of Lyons) in the Universite Catholique. 

' M. Rhys Roberts continue, avec un zele des plus louables, la tache qu'il 
a entreprise avec l'assentiment et le concours de l'Universite de Cambridge. 
Apres le Tra/le du sublime, dont il a publie un bon texte en 1899 (Revue critique, 
1900, I, p. 323), il nous donne aujourd'hui les trois lettres litteraires de Denys 
d'Halicarnasse, et annonce une edition prochaine du irepl epfx-qveias faussement 
attribue a Demetrius de Phalere. Cette triple publication n'est d'ailleurs, dans 
la pensee de l'auteur, que la preface de travaux plus importants, tels qu'une 
edition annotee de la Rhetor ique d'Aristote et une Histoire de la critique litteraire 
en Grice. Pour mener a bonne fin une oeuvre aussi vaste, M. Roberts a toutes 
les qualites requises de science et de conscience. II connait et utilise avec dis- 
cretion tous les ouvrages qui touchent a son sujet ; il etablit correctement le texte 
qu'il doit etudier ; il montre dans sa traduction une precision elegante et simple; 
dans ses notes, une sobriete assez rare chez les editeurs anglais ; dans sa preface 
enfin, un gout delicat et sur. Son jugement sur Denys d'Halicarnasse, pour faire 
une large place a l'eloge, n a pourtant rien d'aveugle ; c'est l'opinion raisonnee 
d'un esprit juste et pondere. En outre, M. Roberts a le merite d'offrir aux tra- 
vailleurs, sous la forme d'un glossaire, un excellent expose de la langue de la 
rhetorique et de la critique chez Denys d'Halicarnasse; trois index, sans parler 
d'une longue notice bibliographique, achevent ce volume, qui sera bien accueilli de 
tous les hellenistes.' — M. Amedee Hauvettf. (Professor of Greek in the University 
of Paris) in the Rti'ite critique d histoire et de litterattire. 
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